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THE ROD AND THE GUN. 


BY JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E.* 


Tne great Christopher North may be pardoned | 


if he wince for a second or two under some pass- 
ing twinge of a feeling for the author of “ The 
Rod and the Gun” akin to the jealousy with 
which a famed beauty, somewhat passé, or a very 
popular actor, upon the wane, regards a new, if 
inferior, competitor, in that scene in which tro- 
phies were gathered and conquests made. 

“The Rod and the Gun’—a most felicitous 
title in this present month of August—is, out 
and out, a work of the North school ; a brilliant, 
and, we should imagine, likely to be a successful 
one. To its pages, the right pleasant Tom 
Oakleigh, to whom, on his first appearance, we 
introduced our readers, contributes not a little 
information, new and old, and in his most fas- 
cinating manner; leaving it doubtful, all the 
while, from the strong family resemblance, 
whether Tom be not a younger brother of Wit, 
masquerading under the fine old English name 
Oakleigh. However the real authorship, and 
the claims of the respective contributors to this 
sylvan code, may be adjusted by impartial pos- 
terity, is of little consequence to the living world 
of sportsmen, anglers, and lounging readers, who 
will be perfectly contented to have got hold of 
an instructive, and, above all, an entertaining 
work, teeming with fine imagery and poetical 
association, and filled with well-executed pic- 
tures of beautiful scenery, throughout the wide 
regions of mountain and lake, forest and river ; 
Wherever the angler’s line is thrown or the 
sportsman’s gun loaded. 

Mr James Wilson, taking precedence of Tom 
Oakleigh, leads off with a panegyric upon the 
angler’s craft and its most celebrated professors. 

le starts a novel heresy on that mystery of the 
art involved in fancy fly-dressing—Scottice, the 
busking of artificial flies ; very plainly intimating 
that fly-fishing, as generally practised, isa piece 
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of sheer humbug ; and that trouts, graylings, and 
other fishes, are by no means such gudgeons as 
the fisher generally takes them for. What the 
hungry fishes want is, neither gaudy feathers, 
flos silk, nor spangles; but some living thing, 
however plain in hue, which promises, at least, 
a snack, where they cannot obtain a full and 
substantial meal; and, in short, that they are 
always betrayed by their voracious propensities, 
and never by their eye for the gaudy or even 
the beautiful handiworks of their captors. This 
may be quite just, and, indeed, Mr Wilson's 
reasoning on the point is altogether conclusive ; 
yet strip an amateur fisher of his abominable 
imitations of beautiful insects, his stock of arti- 
ficial flies, to attire which, gives him apparently 
as much pleasure asa little girl receives from 
dressing and undressing her doll, and you inevit- 
ably lessen the enjoyment he finds in his favour- 
ite recreation. But every angler of any pretension 
is an original inventor in this fanciful depart- 
ment of the art; and so, even while slighting it, is 
Mr Wilson. His Professor, so named in hon- 
our of the inventor, Professor Wilson—not him 
of Glasgow, nor yet him of Oxford, but The 
Professor, him of the Modern Athens, and the 
definite article—is a wonderful effort of inge- 
nuity, and so also are his Sam Slick and his Long 
Tom; which three flies, probably for trout fish- 
ing, constitute the whole of Mr James Wilson's 
really useful artificial stock in trade, though he 
gives ample directions for manufacturing myriads 
of gaudy or sober-suited mock insects. Wemust 
copy out the form and manner of The Professor, 
who generally sweeps mere and river in com- 
pany, we find, with Sam Slick and Long Tom. 
The Professor has his wings usually composed of a 
mallard wing, barred by nature in the usual way, and 
varied in the ground-colour by being dyed by art, lighter 
or darker, as may be deemed advisable. His body is 
formed of Paisley yellow flos silk, ite texture rather 
tight, and slim its form, It is not always advisable to 
try to hackle him, although he may sometimes be so 
slightly, either with red or black about the shoulders: 


but his prevailing character is that of clearness, quick. 
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ness, liveliness, and originality of composition, with a 
good deal of sarcastic sharpness about the barb, especially 
to bunglers who don’t understand the nature of the 
Kirby bend. 


Wo to the luckless trout, whether bull, sa/mon, 





lake, or burn, who gets The Professor fairly fixed 


in his gullet; for it is all over with him for this 
world, Suppose he is this gallant young fellow, 4 
native, probably, of Loch Craggie, or some other 
of the Sutherland lochs, who figures at full length 


in ©“ The Rod and the Gun :” 





The trout, of every locality, is among the 
handsomest of fishes; and, for many excellent 
reasons, the angler’s prime favourite. ‘The only 
question is, the most easy and agreeable mode 
of killing what we admire, 

Mr Wilson, like every other man, has fre- 
quently met with fishers who never, by any 
accident, killed a trout below a pound weight, 
at the very least; though their average take 
was three-pounders, and immense hauls of them. 
A good few dozens, more or less, taken before 
breakfast,in the easytoothpick way, is but a com- 
mon occurrence among such anglers. Indeed, we 
never knew one of them in doubt, on any point 
whatever; save one remarkably candid brother of 
the angle, who confessed that he was at a loss to 
determine whether some of his miraculous take 
were three year olds or ill-thriven four year olds. 
Among the greatest feats in fishing of which we 
have lately heard, was nine dozen trouts and 
three salmon, killed, inthe Tweed, upon the Ge- 
neral Assembly's Jast Fast-Day, while the angler 
lay all the while snng in bed, until evening, 
when he ttshed a rizzared haddock and some odd 
number of tumblers of whisky-toddy, not less 
than three, nor more than eleven, with a friend 
of ours. Mr Wilson is somewhat over-severe 
upon such harmless draughts of trouts, and 
exercises cf imagination; as if a man inspired 
by the Roc orthe Gun in his hand, and bent upon 
a little relaxation from dry, professional duty, 
were as strictly upon soul and conscience as if 
drawing a brief, or writing a prescription, or an 
invoice ; when, of course, all is done according 
to the letter. Lying, if the ugly word must be 
used, we hold to be among the best, as it is the 
most ancient, of the privileges of the amateur 
angler, and one which we should be sorry to see 
invaded. ; 

Anglers, if apt innocently to exaggerate, from 
the days of Mark Anthony, or a much older date, 
are universally either romantic and sentimental, 
or poetical and pious. If a little cruelty—the 
merest soupcon—gives zest and piquancy to 
their pastime, they seem, in general, quite as un- 
conscious of it as the cook who took lightly the 
skinning of the live eels, because they were used 
toit. We have not a doubtthattheauthorof “The 
Rod and the Gun” is perfectly eligible as a mem- 


her of the Edinburgh Society for the Suppressioa 
of Cruelty to Animals; yet a flavour of that 
pleasure which must of necessity ‘ arise from an- 
other's pain” is perceptible in many of the most 
heautiful descriptive »assages of his volume, 
But the reader shall judge. The extracts we 
select are, at all events, fine specimens of the 
author’s manner, and of the ideal of the angler’s 
art. 


We have many atimeand oft in eariy life, (even in 
maturer manhoed,) whether in smooth expanded lake, 
or the still stretches of some goodly river, when a sudden 
lull of wind has fallen upon the waters, and every grey 
gigantic stone, or craggy rock, or old fantastic tree with 
silvery stem, Was seen reflected in the liquid mirror; 
when radiant clouds of snow reposed their castellated 
glory "mid the cerulean depth of the inverted sky (yet 
gazing with grateful heart on that far beaming spleu- 
dour, which we almost feared tu break by word or mo- 
tion, and of which ourself, a sinful creature, was mo- 
mentarily made a meet partaker,) we have then proceed. 
ed with our work, as follows, Instead of dragging the 
cast of flies rapidly and continuously along the surtace, 
as is our wont when breezy winds are blowing, and jool 
or lake 

With pleasure fills, 
And dances with the dafiodils, 


we throw as long a lineas we are able—the reader may 
well suppose it long—and allow it to lie for several 
seconds, as if in grim repose, We then point our top 
tuwards the water, lowering it to within a foot or two 
of the surface, and next with slow but sure alternate 
"jerks, somewhat after the mode of salmon fishing, still 
keeping the point down, we bring the lure towards us, 
The entire tackle being under water, no disturbance takes 
> place except the gentle prowing of the line, just where it 
emerges near the rod; the flies themselves being far away, 
and at some depth beneath the surface. Any slight 
alarm caused by their first descent upon the breezeless 
water has now subsided, and as they—three favourite 
flies which we are now to name—do hold the even tenor 
of their way towards the unrippled shore,—“ Sam Slick” 
leading, ‘* The Professor’? mid-way, and “ Long Tom” a! 
the lag end, allasit were hastening homeward with rapid 
strides,—-no marvel that the attention of some magnifi- 
cent three pounder, lying in wait below, is suddenly €x- 
cited :—he rises upwards, at first sedately like a king '9 
court, then the broad pectorals are expanded, as quickly 
closed, the deep rudder is waved from side to side with 
powerful sway, a rapid dart ensues, a single pectoral is 
again protruded for a moment, a slight and instanta- 
' neous turn takes place, the jagged jaws are closed, he has 
seized The Professor, and goes down head foremost with 
a most indignant flourish of the tail! Now he may ce 
tainly do what he likes with his own: but, gentle reader, 
the fuckle is either yoursor mine, For the sake of illus 
tration let us suppose it yours. Up then with the Up 
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sour rod, which, owing to the dream-like calm already 
so wel! described, and for reasons just assigned, is point- 
ing downwards, and almost in a continuous direction 
with the line—a most dangerous posture, seeing that the 
my of war then rests entirely on the latter.—so np with 
your red—which action also serves to strike the fish— 
and let the reel ring out as it may, Down he continues 
te go, Sam Slick beat by a couple of Jengths, The Pro. 
fessor engulfed, and invisible even to kelpie’s eye, and 
Long Tom also diving downwards, nolens volens, at 4 
fearful rate, but wordering greatly what to make of such 
a sudden change from softly shaded light to dingy dark- 
ness, Our spotted friend now pauses for a moment, the 
line stackens, and your heart, though a beld one, beats 
with fear, for you think him gone for ever; but no, the 
ti-htened line and trilling reel reassures your doubting 
erasp, and away he goes again, launching lake-ward, as 
if he really thought of crossing over, Now this freak 
wont suit you if you are wishing only to wade, have no 
boat, and can*¢ swim 3 s> (ut not angently) try to check 
his speed, or Wheel him round, and as one good turn de. 
serves another, he may have his own way on the cridiron 
towards night. Neatly dene, youngster, Now he goes 
onwards right or lett, perl ips Comes pre tty quate kly to- 
wards you, as if to inquire by whom has been disturbed 
his solitary reign (reel up, and Keep no slack upon your 
line)—give way again, tor behold another burst of vir- 
tnous indignation, followed by a sudden spring of at 
least a yard into the sir, Never mind,—vou have proved 
a tenacions hold,—he begins to pech, and will soon be 
mollified to your content. He now takes a quiet and rather 
disagreeable kind of tugging range along the shore, per- 
haps with no bad intention, ner any definite object: in 
view, but really looking at times as if he were in sober 
search of some quiet landing place. Do you the same, 
Behold how sweet a harbeur close at hand,—small 
gravelly stones, and sand, and broken shells, a fairy 
haunted haven, the shelving neither sudden nor much 
prolonged, the bank—* small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” What would ye more so lead him gently inwards. 
By Jupiter! he makes another run and tries to dig, but 
can’t. Alas! poor Yorick! His movements now are 
heavy, as if his fins were lead, his mouth is opened wide 
(see how the fierce Professor, with deep sunk barb, doth 
hang upon his tongue), languid and sore distressed he 
wavers to and fro, as if somethickening haze suffused his 
sig!t,— he shews his broadening side, blazoned with pearls 
and gold, How beautiful he looks, as, nearing the peb- 
bly shore, his dorsal fin dimples the shallower dept!s,— 
no creature swims so softly as a fish, Give him the 
option now, once more, of land or water, Shorten your 
line to the utmost, but take care of the top knot, for it 
does no good within the ring; now he enters the hoped 
for haven,—lead away, my hearty,—he turns on one side 
(oh! gocdly gut be strong), his head is out of water, his 
gills heave, there is a suspicious looking movement of the 
pectoral fins, but your hand has grasped his body just 
above the tail, and, in another moment, you are sitting 
together on the greensward, as if you had known each 
other all your lives, Sic transit gloria trulte, 


Again, we are told that 

Some fish become very sulky, and will lie, after being 
hooked, for a long tine motionless near the bottom. In 
this case also the pebbles must be had recourse to, for 
the more a fish is kept in motion the sooner he becomes 
exhausted, When he begins to shew his side, and ex- 
hibits other unequivocal symptoms of exhaustion, a fa- 
vourable landing-place should be looked for; and, when 
the proper time arrives, which can only be learned by 
the (sometimes dearly bought) lessons of experience, then 
is he to be drawn by degrees to the bank or shore, and 
eae either by means of the gaff, or a firm grasp above 
the tail. 


Now, in our hearts, we can no more blame the 





sulkinessofatrout,inthese delicate circumstances 
than the sulkiness of the feathered “ Chief o 
Congo,” crimped, and borne over the seas in 
astave ship; though it is quite right that the 
rightful owners should know hew to deal with 
contumacy in beth. Here, again, in what follows, 
our author Juxuriates over delights best thrown 
inte the shade, and tasted silently, and with 
modesty. He is describing lake-fishing with a 
redundancy of fine imagery, when he proceeds, 
in less pure taste :— 
But above all_—especially towards evening, or when 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and iat, 


steal silently with mufiled oar within a few yards of the 
trinkling mouth of every tiny rill which dances trom the 
side of barren mountain, or creeps insidiously from 
shidowy wood,—for there your pounders—one lib., two 
lih., three lib,.—lie unseen, waving their pliant fins, and 
swallowing each innocent immergent thing which “ en. 
ters the bosom of the quiet lake,”—and there you may 
raise and kook, and play them pleasantly, and deftly dip 
your landing-net beneath them, and then uplift them 
handsomely into your coracle, their strong curved sinewy 
tails essaying all in vain an upward spring from that 


/ same cunning soft reticulation, which yielding to the 





| fountain.” that you are an * abominable inhuman’ 





pressure from: within, admits no more of any bright re. 
hounding, and knows not in all its points a point d’appui. 
Now give him a sharp, but not a crashing tap upon the 
head with any little bit of stick about yon, to © still his 
pantings of dismay,” and prevent the probability of his 
jumping over the gunnel of the boat, and telling every 
fish he meets with “in coral cave, or clear translucent 
* Ane 
gius sed non Angelus,—as the man in the south country 
said of Milton when he saw him sleeping. 

N.B.—~Remember that when angling from a boat, and 
after hooking, reeling in, and being about to lift upwards 
a goodly trout which has firmly fixed himself on your 
drag-fly, the very worst thing yourself (or assistant and 
unsuccessor) can possibly do, is to make a lounge with 
the landing-net, miss the by-no-means-exhausted receiver, 
but master the drop-fly by securely hooking it among the 
meshes, The fish is sure to fill with virtuous indigna- 
tion at the unlooked-for aggression of ‘‘twotoone.”* He 
will probably plunge directly downwards, or make a sud. 
den run beneath the boat, and you have then the un- 
pleasant, and by no means productive option, of either 
allowing him to break your line, or of trying whether 
your net, with its iron-encirecled rim, is fond of floating, 
—for be sure your trout can never make the lower cir- 
cuit with your drag in his mouth, while yourself, an in- 
habitant of upper air, are holding on by the drop, and 
absurdly shouting—* On, Stanley, on,” at the very mo- 
ment that you are acting the part of an obstructive, by 
preventing the Member for Finsbury from visiting his 
Constituents. 


The salmon is commonly called the king of 
fishes ; a title of which the legitimacy will not 
be disputed in Europe at any rate. Turn over 
the page, and there he lies, as seen in Mr 
Wilson's book, a good specimen—neither an 
overgrown magnificent monster, nor yet a lim- 
ber kelt or kipper—no seventy-peunder, which 
the salmon is sometimes found, nor yet a boun- 
cer of fifty pounds—but a respectable fish, of 
an average ten pound qualification weight, 
though he may weigh twice er three times 
ten. 
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To the natural history of the salmon little re- 
mains to be added by any writer; but here we 
find ample directions for taking him with the 
rod ; and we see one has actually been so killed 
in Scotland, weighing fifty-four and a half pounds. 
What a weaver’s beam of a rod it must have 
been. ‘The proper implement 


Ought not to be less than 15 feet in length. Fish,—by 
which, of course, we mean salmon, which is the angler’s 
fish, par eacellence,—may be killed easily enough with 
a light rod, but a heavier one gives increased facility and 
power. The reel ought to be sufficiently large to contain 
80 or 90 yards, 80 as to admit of abundance of line being 
given out when required; for many fish, when struck, 
run out to a great distance, and with such immense ra- 
pidity as to prevent the possibility of the angler’s moving 
in the proper direction with sufficient quickness. A sal- 
mon, fur the most part, darts violently up the stream 5 
and, as the desired command is more easily kept with a 
short than a long line, it is advisable to prevent his get- 
ting too far ahead, by keeping the rod well up, 45° and 
more, and by running towards him along the margin, 
On gaining the head of the current, he frequently throws 
himself several times out of the water, on which occa- 
sions the angler must yield him freely a little of the line ; 
but, during his general and less violent manwuvring, he 
will, of course, be the sooner exhausted the more firmly 
he is held. When he appears to be making for some sate 
haunt or secret sheltering place, the great object is to 
turn him towards safer ground, either by relying on the 
soundness of the tackle, or, if he proves very powerful as 
well as very obstinate, then a pebble or two may be 
thrown so as to fall a little in advance of his position, 
and he will probably tura himself round, . . . . 

When the river water is either too much discoloured 
for the use of the artificial fly, or, running into the op- 
posite extreme, becomes in dry weather too clear and 
bright, salmon may be successfully angled for with the 
worm. The worm is also an approved bait in cold or 
winter weather, when fish don’t care to rise towards the 
surface, In these cases trolling tackle is sometimes 
used, 

In trolling with minnow, or other small fish, the foot 
lengths ought to be about three yards long, and furnished 
with one or two swivels, to prevent the line from twist- 
Ing, as well as to enable the bait to play freely, A lead 
or shot proportioned to the strength of the stream should 
be fastened to the line, about a foot above the bait. The 
top of the rod should be stiffer than that used for fly 
fishing; and, when the hook is baited, it ought to be 
thrown first across, and then drawn up the stream. But 
why prolong our precepts ? 


That learned controversy about the young of 
the salmon—which, with many such, greatly 
shakes the general confidence in the infallibility 
of the philosophers, and throws the world back 
upon fact and experiment—is very pleasantly 
and candidly noticed by Mr Wilson. *“* What isa 
parr?” ask the learned theorists ; and plain sense 
and experience answer, by the lips of Mr Shaw, 
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‘‘Gentlemen, there is no such fish.” Our readers 
may already, from our own pages, have learned 
thisfact, which took the learned in salmon so much 
by surprise; but they will still relish our 
author's candid admissions, especially as he also is 
a savan, and was deep in the scrape himself :— 

It is pleasant to see Sir William Jardine and Dr Knox, 
Mr Selby and Dr Fleming, Mr James Wilson (a brother 
of Professor Wilson’s) and Dr Richardson, not exactly 
puzzling their brains about this vexed question, for the 
question seemed quite happy, and so assuredly were they, 
good easy men, but resting satisfied in the assurance that 
they understood its bearings in every possible point, and 
could ** box the compass” on the subject, to the clear 
conviction of each rational being in the three kingdoms and 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, But, as it is now 
known to the world in general,—and we hope admitted 
by themselves in particular—that these gentlemen knew 
nothing at all about the matter, we may be here allowed 
to pass from their opinions and report the actual facts as 
proved by Mr Shaw. 


As in a former number we gave a detail of Mr 
Shaw’s curious, accurate, and most satisfactory 
experiments, we need not repeat them here; 
it is enough to the public that parr are the 
young of the salmon, whatever scientific natu. 
ralists may choose to make of them. Nor is it 
wonderful to find our Scotch savans mistaken on 
a few points, when we find the great Cuvier 
mistaking a black fish for a distinct species, to 
which he gives the name Salmo hamatus. 


So difficult may it sometimes be for a philosopher ina 
great city to acquire the knowledge of a fact, elsewhere 
known familiarly from boyhood, by lonely herdsmen on 
ten thousand hills. How the Ettrick Shepherd would 
have marvelled that such a thing could be! Yet James 
Hogg himself was not seldom 4 marvellous man in his 
narrations. 

We have said that Christopher North may be 
pardoned if he entertain a very little jealousy of 
this new rival; but so may the anonymous edi- 
tors of the Comic Almanac, and the Charivari, 
so fond is he and so well skilled in the smaller art 
of punning and playing upon words ; sometimes 
rather happily, though not always with the happy 
ease evinced bytheold Scotch salmon, which, when 
asked, by the plaided poacher who had just trans- 
fixed him, how he did, quaintly replied, “* Nane 
the better o' your spearin’.” 

Two imagined species of galmon-trout are, a¢- 
cording to Mr Wilson and other good author- 
ities, the same fish in different stages of growth. 
This elegant and beautifully-coloured trout comes 
next in general estimation, for the table, to the 
salmon ; and, by some, and good judges t00, “ 
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even esteemed before it. At particularseasons, the 
salmon-trout is found in annoying numbers—a 
complaint in which we regret that we have no oc- 
casion to join. Mr Wilson has, with a friend, 
sometimes killed above seventy in a few hours, in 
addition to salmon and grilse, which issurely good 
fishing. From 500 to 1000 of them are sometimes 
taken at one haul of the sweep net. These 
trout are often sent to the Edinburgh market in 
January and February, in a very unfit condition 
for the table, (if they be not positively unwhole- 
some,) intercepted in their passage down the 
rivers Forth and Tay to the sea, It is not easy 
to distinguish at all times between the sea- 
trout and the young salmon, Both prove trouble- 
some customers to inexperienced anglers, of 
whom, were there writers among the fishes, we 
make no doubt that they could tell some very 
amusing stories. A sea-trout, says our author, 


when first he feels the barb, is so exceedingly astonish. 
ed, that he flings himself repeatedly head foremost into 
the air, and flounders about upon or near the surface of 
the water, in a most lively versatile manner (as the de- 
lighted angler deems :) but then he soon succumbs to fate, 
and after a few more impetuous bounds, and fine viva- 
cious unsuccessful splashes, a well-sized fish may very 
speedily be drawn to land, But your river trout, even 
your simple two-pounder, though much surprised, is also 
greatly enraged, and will make repeated runs in every 
direction rather than run ashore; he will take perhaps 
a single spring or so, as if to ascertain exactly what has 
happened ; he will dig his way towards “ the bottom of 
the nether world ;” he will try the diagonal dimensions 
of a deep and sombre pool; he will go helter skelter 
down a rocky rapid; he will run continuously along a 
lengthened smooth expanse, and make a mighty flourish 
with his tail at the end of it; he will seek to hide him- 
self (and break the line even of the imperial guard) 
among the tangled roots of old fantastic trees, or will 
sneak beneath gloomy overhanging banks, like a “demm’d 
demp disagreeable body” ashamed of being seen. It may 
easily be conceived that with this pertinacy and deter- 


mination of character, the capture of a large river-trout | 


is byno means easy ; and it often happens, that in spite 
of all the angler’s art, the said trout is seen waddling 
away with his tongue in one cheek and the fly in the 
other, while the line, like a “knotless thread,’’ comes 
sneaking back towards its master, 

Lake trout are sometimes found from twenty 
to thirty pounds; but the general size ranges 
from three to ten or twelve. Very large trouts 
are killed in Loch Awe, which noble lake has 
latterly attracted fishers from England, and 
where trout have been occasionally killed weigh- 
ing twenty and twenty-five pounds. 
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The ordinary method of fishing for this king of trouts 
is with a powerful rod, from a boat rowing at the rate 
of from three to four miles an hour, the lure, a common 
trout from three to eight inches in lengih, baited upon 
six or eight salmon hooks, tied back to back upon stout 
gimp, assisted by two swivels, and the wheel-line strong 
whip-cord. Yet all this, in the first impetuous efforts of 
the fish to regain its liberty, is frequently carried away 
for ever into the crystal depths of Loch Awe! 


Mr Wilson throws new light on this species, 
the Salmo ferox. 

We find the following characteristic anecdote 
under the section char fishing; the scene was a 
small Jake in Ross-shire :— 


We fished it for half a day with more skill than success, 
Our movements were steadily watched the whole time by 
a south-country shepherd, who, rolled up in his plaid, his 
dog Yarrow close beside him, and both beneath the cozy 
shelter of a whin dike, seemed curious to ascertain how 
long we would continue our attempt at sport. When at 
Jast, despairingly, we turned us homewards,—a hospit- 
able and most pleasing home was Mrs Scobie’s,—and 
neared our pastoral friends couched in their “sunny lair,” 
the “human” without moving either head or heel, 
drawled out as follows: “Ye'll no hae killed mony 
trouts there 2" “No, we've had no sport at all.” “Na 
na, it’s weel kent there was never a trout in that loch 
frae the beginnin’ o° the creation.” He thus possessed 
the key to our discomfiture; but, from some unknown 
silential principle, on which we have since deeply pen- 
dered but failed to ascertain, he had declined, or at least 
delayed, to reveal the secrets of that dark abyss. 


Now, the motive to silence was evidently the 
same which made Mr Wilson continue his un- 
successful sport—excitement, namely, the love 
of pleasure, the desire of getting a rise, which 
the shepherd, no doubt, found, in witnessing the 
gentlemen’s persevering attempts, well knowing 
that they were wholly fruitless, Theshepherd would 
doubtless, gaily relate the tale that same night 
to the south-country dairy-maid, and will pro- 
bably tell it with glee to his dying day. Char, 
by the way, save potted, of which there is some- 
how always plenty, seem to be very scarce every- 
where. 

Whatever may be our sympathy with trouts of 
all kindreds and degrees, we have none whatever 
for that voracious, ill-conditioned monster, the 
pike ; which, we are happy to say, is not indigen- 
ous to the British waters. There the villain 
lies ; looking not so ugly as he ought, yet with 
the marks of the beast upon him, The pikeisan 





instance of the ideal value, which, among the | ties. It originally sold higher than salmon, and 


great vulgar, rarity and luxury give to commodi- 


ten times higher than far better fish—cod and tur- 
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bot. The latter has now taken its place, asagreatly 
over-rated fish, precisely from the same causes 
which made the pike so high-priced. The best 
thing about a pike is the pleasure of killing 
him. He is a universal tyrant; a cruel, indiscri- 
minating devourer and evil-doer. The pike lives 
to an immense age, if all stories may be believed ; 


and pike certainly attain a great size ; though we | 


have grave doubts about one taken in a Jake in 
Swabia, which, by a brass ring attached to it, was 
uscertained to be 267 years of age, and mea- 
sured nineteen feet in length, and weighed 350 
pounds, 





From the Rod we turn with pleasure tothe Gun, 
which, so far as sport is concerned—and as exclu- 
sive of that game at which foolish subjects have 
too often indulged their rulers in playing, from 
having too keen a relish for the royal pas- 
time themselves—we consider far the nobler or 
the least obnoxious instrument. In the very nick 
of time, out, tov, comes Yarrell’s Account of 
the Grouse Tribes, and of the other birds which 
engage the attention of sportsmen from the 12th 
of August, when grouse-shooting commences, 
until March, when all winged creatures, by the 
laws of the land, or of hunour, are permitted to 
enjoy a temporary respite during their breeding 
season, Inthe Parts of Mr Yarrell’s work allot- 
ted tu the grouse tribes, and to the pheasants and 
partridges, quails, bustards, and other victims of 
sport, the woodcuts are, as usual, exquisite. That 
of the eapercaiiye, or cock of the wood, the lord 
of the forest—as is the eagle the prince of the 
rock, “the monarch of all he surveys”—is magni- 
ficent. ‘These Parts are, besides, embellished with 
several hybrids of the grouse species—all indivi- 
dual portraits, and finely executed. No work on 
ornithology owes so much to the artist as this of 
Mr Yarrell. Its general excellence seems to be 
more and more recognised, as we perceive, from 
the variety of curious original information com- 
municated to the author from all parts of the 
country ; as if British naturalists and sportsmen 
felt an interest in having the work made perfect. 

The noblest of the sportsmen’s feathered fa- 
vourites, which, from the levelling of the Scot- 
tish pine forests, has been extinct, in the British 
islands, for nearly a century, is likely to become 
once more a denizen of its vld haunts in the cen- 
tral Highlands. The Earl of Fife received a 
pair or two of the capercailye from Norway, 
ten or a dozen years since, with the object of 
stocking the noble forest of Braemar. They 
were believed to have bred there; but they do 
not seem to have increased, and have, too proba- 
bly, fallen under trustees; for nothing more is 
known of them. But in the end of 1838, and 
the beginning of 1839, the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane received from Sweden—the munificent gift 
of Mr Fowell Buxton—forty-four birds, of which 
two-thirds were females. This interesting co- 
Jony has hitherto thriven admirably, both in the 
open forest and the aviary. At the Marquis’ 
seat of Taymouth, the eggs have been success- 
fully hatched under the grey hen, the female of 
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the black grouse. The Duchess of Athole is aleo 
attempting to rear this noble bird at Blair. 
The capercailye is easily domesticated, and 
breeds in confinement. It is found in great plenty 
over all the Scandinavian peninsula, though in 
the southern provinces of Sweden it becomes 
more scarce. It lives in the pine forests; its 
principal and favourite food being the tender 
leaves and shcots of the Scotch fir, and the wild 
berries usually found in high latitudes. The 
young feed much like pheasants, on ants, worms, 
and insects. The capercailye, like the black 
grouse, is polygamous, Early in spring, the cock 
statiuns himself on a tall pine, and commences 
his call or love-song, called, by the Swedish pes. 
sants, his play, to gather the hens about him, 
The arts of courtship of the gallant feathered 
king of the forest figure in old Gaelic poetry, 
In ‘* Liovd’s Field Sports of the North of Enu- 
rope,” which was written during the residence of 
the author in Sweden and Norway, the habits of 
the capercailye are fully described. His time 
vf courtship is from the first peep of dawn to sun. 
rise; or, from a little after sunset until it is 
quite dark, the gloamin’ hour. ‘ During his 
play,” says Mr Lloyd, ‘* the neck of the caper- 
cailye is stretched out, his tail is raised and 
spread like a fan, his wings droop, his feathers 
are ruffled up, and, in short, he much resembles 
an angry turkey-cock. He begins his play with 
a cali something resembling the words peller, pel- 
ler, peller. "These sounds le repeats at first at 
some little intervals; but, as he proceeds, they 


| increase in rapidity, until at last, and after per- 


haps the lapse of a minute or so, he makes a sort 
of gulp in his throat, and finishes by drawing in 
his breath, . . . . . Onhearing the call of 
the cock, the hens assemble from all parts of the 
surrounding forest. . . . . . ~ ‘The caper- 
cailye has his certain stations, which may be 
called his playing grounds. ‘These, however, are 
of sume little extent. Here, unless very much 
persecuted, the song of these birds may be heard 
in the spring for years together.” 

On these playing grounds, several capereailye 
may occasionally be heard playing at the same 
time. Old ones will not permit the young ones, 
or those of the preceding season, to play. Should 
the old ones, however, be killed, the young ones, 
in the course of a day or two, usually open their 
pipes. Combats, as may be supposed, not unfre- 
quently take place on these occasions. The 
capercailye are easily domesticated, and are 
supposed to be long-lived. ‘Their size, like 
that of many other creatures, varies with the 
latitudes they inhabit. In the south of Sweden 
they will weigh seventeen pounds, and in Lap- 
land dwindle to nine or ten. ‘The females, 
as in the black grouse, are about half the size 
of the males. In very severe weather this bird 
is said to bury iteelf in the snow. The ¢a- 
percailye and black grouse frequently breed 
together. The produce is generally males. This 
splendid bird is somewhat larger than the lar- 
gest cock pheasant. Whole hosts of them, with 
other game, are now sent over from Norwsy 
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to London, and the other great markets of 
Liverpool, Hull, &c., &c. We may guess at the 
scale upon which the English game markets are 
supplied, when we learn that a single Nurwe- 
gian boor will snare fourm 500 to 1000 ptarmi- 
gan in @ winter. In one parish—a reomy one 
—in Lapland, 60,000 birds were killed in one 
winter. The birds of all kinds are kept ina 
frozen state, until the dealers arrive ; of whom 
one will purchase and dispose of 50,000 ptarmi- 
gan in @ season. This looks marvellous; but if 
we consider the numbers that come to England 
alone, the statement becomes quite credible. 
The birds are sent over by the same boats that, 
from the ports on the west coast of Norway, 


supply London with that great Cockney delicacy, | 


lobsters; and Mr Yarrell states that, ‘on one 
occasion, late in the spring of 1839, one dealer 
shipped 6,000 ptarmigan for London, 2,000 for 
Hull, and 2,000 tur Liverpool ; andthat this spring, 
(1540, ) one salesman, in Leadenhall market, re- 
ceived 15,000 ptarmigan thathad beenconsigned to 
him ; and, during the same week, another receiv- 
ed 700 capercailye, and 560 black grouse. A caper- 
cailye, which sells fur 2s. in Drammen or Dron- 
theim, sells fur 10s. in London; anda black cock 
sells for 8d., which, in London, brings 3s. 6d., and, 
we think, in other markets, as much as 5s. and 6s. 

Red grouse, the Zetrus Scoticus, which are 
us national as are comfort and plum-pudding 
are, of cuurse, unknown in these northern 
countries. The range of the red grouse tribe 
is from the Orkneys and Caithness—for they 
have not reached Shetland—to the northern 
counties of England. Red grouse are also found 
in Wales and in Ireland. The quantity of red 
grouse sent to the London market, from the 
second week of August to the first week of 
March, must be very great, as the supply is con- 
stant. We should not, however, be very much 
surprised if buth Scottish and Norwegian ptarmi- 
gan occasionally figured on London dinner tables 
us red grouse. Yet their numbers are certainly 
great; and the increasing slaughter of every 
hew season does not appear to dimiyish them ; 
at least if we may believe the accounts of those 
bugged in the newspapers. Mr Yarrell’s fifty 
brace in a day in Iuverness-shire, in 1801, and 
forty brace killed for a wager, still in a day, 
more recently, on the Yorkshire moors, by the 
Earl of Strathmore’s gamekeeper, were great 
feats in their way, but they may still be matched. 
The red grouse of Wales are said to be the 
largest, those of Yorkshire the smallest known ; 
though, everywhere, individuals vary in size. 
On the eastern coast of Scotland, they are darker 
in colour, as well as larger, than on the western 
coast, where they breed somewhat earlier, pro- 
bably from the greater mildness of the climate. 

The ptarmigan is the smallest of the grouse 
tribes: it is found only in the highest range of 
the mountains of Scotland, and in the Scottish 
isles, though it was formerly found in the moun- 
tain ridges of “ rocky Cumberland” and iu West- 
moreland. The habits of these mountain-birds 
“re Curious and interesting. They are much less 
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shy and wary than the red grouse ; having less 
experience of the arts of their foe. The ptar- 
migan, unlike the red grouse, is found on most 
of the elevated mountain ranges of the Continent. 
In Spain it is called the white partridge. It is 
also found in Russia, and as far north as any of 
our exploratory expeditions have penetrated. 

In Norway, as we have seen, ptarmigan abound. 
‘They are caught there by what, in Scotland, is 
called a gin, or girn—a custom practised at 
home; and Mr Yarrell has found the horse-hair 
round their necks, in the London market, by 
which they were noosed in their native places, 
Of late years, he has observed the same evidence 
of unfair play on the necks of red grouse, pro- 
bably caught in the same way that birds are 
snared by the Norwegian peasants ; that is, by 
sliding-loops of horse-hair set across their path 
or runs in the heather. 

The partridge falls more under ordinary obser- 
vation than the grouse tribes ; and many beauti- 
ful instances are given ly Mr Yarrell of their 
parental instincts, or affections, in which a high 
degree of intelligence is apparent. Besides the 


murderous battues, which mark the relapse of 


the higher orders of England into barbarism, 
and poaching, which equaliy marks the misery 
and vitiated state of the lower orders; very large 
numbers of partridges are killed in the unex- 
ceptionable manner of fair sport. For a wager 
of 200 severeigns a-side, a nephew of Mr Coke, 
(now the Earl of Leicester,) in one day, shot, in 
Norfolk, on his unele’s estate, eighty brace and 
a-half ; and, on a subsequent day, eighty-eight 
brace, and five pheasants. The birds were beat 
up for him; and, as far as possible, driveu into 
his hands. His opponent, Lord Kennedy, shot 
on the estate of Monreith, in Scotland, and, on 
the first day, bagged fifty, and, on the second 
day, eighty-two brace. ‘This was great work for 
Scotland, which, for partridges, is not yet quite a 
Norfolk. 

Mr Yarrell never ventures a word about the 
injury done to the farmers by pheasants and par- 
tridges, nor of the heartburnings, the crime, and 
misery, of which they are made the innocent 
cause, though it lay quite in his way. 

The red-legged partridge is comparatively lit- 
tle known in Britain, and it is less esteemed than 
the common sort, either by sportsmen, who find 
it dificult to shoot, or for the table. It is not an 
indigenous bird, though vecasivnally found in the 
southern east-coast cuountics. ‘The red-legged 
partridge is found in the Channel Islands, and 
in the South of France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. During the Peninsular War, shooting red- 
legged partridges was the frequent amusement 
of Wellington and his officers. 

The great bustard is another of Mr Yarrell’s 
birds. It is now become se rare in England, 
as to be carried about in menageries for ex- 
hibition, It is intereating from its size, habits, 
and rarity. Since wild birds’ eggs became an arti- 
cle of luxury and traffic, thie bird, with other 
species, has nearly disappeared. The bustard 
used to be hunted with pointers and greyhounds, 
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In the 16th centary, they were equally esteemed, 
at solemn banquets, with the swan and the crane. 
The flesh is still highly esteemed. In Germany, 
the bustard.is hunted with rifles ; the sportsmen, 
as thebirdisvery difficult to approach, pursuing it 
somewhat in the cautious manner of hunters 
stalking deer. Inwinter, bustardsform into flocks 
of from forty to two hundred—a formidable num- 
ber, when their great size is considered. The 
length of the male bird figured in Yarrell’s page, 
which is considered a very fine specimen, is 
forty-five inches. The female is nine inches 
shorter. She wants the lateral plumes on the 
chin or moustache of the male, though with age 
they grow. She wants also the pouch, which has 
commonly been set down as the bustard’s water- 
flask, though its use is not yet fully ascertained. 
The lesser bustard is only an occasional winter 
visiter with us, and its nest or eggs have never 
been found. It is rare over nearly all Europe, 


and only found in great numbers at the foot of 


the Caucasus, and near the shores of the Caspain., 

To return from birds to Oakleigh’s modes of 
shooting them, which, in the passing month, is of 
more interest: These he introduces by an en- 
tertaining preface, discoursing on Archery, Tal- 
conry, the Forest Laws, the Forest itself, the 
Chase, and the Park. Some consider the old forest 
laws of onr Norman conquerors rather more 
tyrannical than the game Jaws of our modern 
aristocratic legislators, as executed by the squire- 
archy in Quarter Sessions assembled ; but much 
may be said on both sides. Were any one to say 
to us the constitution of Great Britain is essen- 
tially democratic, we should be contented to 
reply, ‘ Look at the Game Laws.” 

Look, too, at the change of times and opi- 
nions since the young Shakspeare, to whom 
every bird that flew and fish that swam was 
free, was tempted to have a sly shot at the fal- 





low deer of the Lucys. To the game laws of 
France, and the battueing propensities of jt 
noblesse, the Revolution has been ascribed ; of 
which their cruel and insulting severity haq 
certainly prepared one wild element, in the mad_ 
dened passions of the alienated and embruted 
peasantry. But the game laws of Great Britain 
are doubly stringent and irritating to what 
they were at the epoch of the French Revolution. 
These are things to be pondered ; and also the 
difference of the old times, when a peasant might 
have a shot anywhere, save in those taboved 
places—the forest, the chase, and the park, and 
the present, in which to have a gun in his pos. 
session is assumed as a proof of crime. 

There are killers of birds and beasts in al] 
parts of the world, and battue shooters both in 
England and Scotland ; but still Great Britain 
aloneisthe native land of sportsmen, whence they 
carry their love of this species of recreation into 
all countries. Oakleigh, accordingly, gives Eng. 
lishmen some useful general rules for pursuing 
their amusements in India and in the new south- 
ern colonies, 

Of home sports with the gun, the noblest 
are deer-stalking and grouse-shooting. Shoot- 
ing fallow deer—though knowledge and prac- 
tice are required properly to single out the 
victim and secure him, without injuring his com- 
panions—is, when compared with deer-stalking, 
tike shooting chickens in a farm-yard, instead 
of shooting woodcock. The surest and least 
cruel aim is through the neck. He is shot with 
the rifle; and, when wounded and separated 


_ from the herd, the dogs are slipped.—There he 


lies, his family around him in serene repose, in 
his lordly park, under the shadow of the old 
patrician trees, as little dreaming of rifles as of 
the election dinners or city feasts that demand 
his haunches. 





The stag, or red deer, is now found only in the | 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland. He istal- | 


ler than the tame-looking fallow deer; measuring 
from seven to eight feet from the ground to the 
tip of his antlers. His colour is a dark reddish 
brown. The red deer is stalked with the rifle. 


IJarts of ripe age, when a choice is obtainable, | 





are, of course, preferred to hinds and to young 
harts, which are allowed to escape; but, as ve 


_ nison must be had, and hinds come into season 


as harts go out, their evil day also arrives. Oak- 
leigh, who has no personal experience of deer- 
stalking, has made good but fair use of the 
treatise of Mr Scrope; who, again, learned 
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much of his knowledge from old Highland fo- 
restersand poachers—if we may degrade a Celtic 
huater by the ignominious Saxon epithet. Deer- 
stalking is the only species of shooting still en- 
joyed in its pristine purity ; fowling having be- 
come, even in the Highlands, a comparatively vul- 
garized sport. Let us then see Oakleizh’s well- 
digested account of the manner of stalking the 
red deer in the forests of Athole or Braemar :— 


Red deer usnally move up wind ; their acute sense of 
smell thus giving them notice of danger, It is by tak- 
ing advantage of the wind that the deer-stalker’s success 
jn a great weasure depends. In a mountainous country 
they can be driven in any required direction by skilful 
foresters, On wide plains red deer are inaccessible. 

The deer-stalker’s dogs, which are always held in leash 
uotil a wounded animal is detached from the herd, should, 
so far as practicable, combine the nose of the bloodhound 
with the speed of the greyhound, and run mute, 

The deer-stalker has recourse to a thousand maneuvres 
to approach a herd or solitary stag. The animals are 
usually descried at a long distance, either by the naked 
eve,or by the aid of an achromatic telescope, and the 
mode of approaching them entirely depends upon the si- 
tuition in which they are discovered, Should it seem 
impracticable to steal upon them while at rest, the stalk- 
ers, armed with rifles, wait in the defiles through which 
the deers are expected to pass, whilst the attendants make 
aciwcuitous movement to get beyond the deer, and drive 
them in the direction reqaired, The deer-stalker, besides 
being an exceilent shot, should have good judgment of 
ground and a hardy frame, combined with the patience 
and power to undergo extreme fatigue and privation. 

When the red deer is fired at, he is usually at a con- 
siderable distance, and perhaps bounding away at full 
speed. Behind the shoulder, theretore, is the tavourite 
mark. ‘In killing deer,” says Mr Maxwell, ‘it is 
necessary to select the head, or aim directly behind the 
shoulder. A body-wound may eventually destroy the 
animal, but the chances are that he will carry off the 
ball” Mr Scrope, whose experience and success in 
deer-stalking render his remarks valuable, says, “ the 
most perfect shots and celebrated sportsmen never succeed 
in killing deer without practice; indeed, at first, they 
are quite sure to misa the fairest running shots, ‘This 
arises, I think, from their firing at distances to which 
they have been wholly unaccustomed, and is no reflec. 
ton upon their skill. It is seldom that you fire ata 
less distance than a hundred yards, and this is as near as 
you would wish to get. The usual range will be be- 
tween this and two hundred yards, beyond which, asa 
general rule, 1 never think it prudent to fire, lest | should 
hitthe wrong animal, though deer may be killed ata 
much greater distance. Now the sportsman who has 
been accustomed to shot guns, is apt to fire with the 
fame sort of aim that he takes at a grouse or any other 
wmmon game; thus he invariably fires behind the 
quarry; for he does not consider that the ball, having 
three, fuur, or perhaps five times the distance to travel 
that his shot has, will not arrive at its destination nearly 
soon; consequently, in a cross shot he must keep his 
rifle more in advance, The exact degree, as he well 
knows, willdepend upon the pace and remoteness of the 
object, Deer go much faster than they appear to do, 
and their pace is not uniform, like the flying of a bird ; 
but they pitch in running, and this pitch must be cal- 
culated upon.” 

Although the red deer has not 


The dreadful plunge of the concealed tiger, 


hor charges he like the maimed lion, or elephant, or 
buffalo at bay, he possesses qualities which render his 
death as difficult to achieve as that of any of the forego- 
‘ng quadrupeds ; since to the gracefulness of an antelope 

unites the agility of a chamois, the eye of a lynx, 
the nose of a vulture, the ear of a hare, the vigilance 
of a bustard, the cunning of a fox. He can swim like 
* a-fowl—in speed he will outstrip the race-horse—and 
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in the height and length of his leap “‘ none bat himeelf 
can be his parallel !* The anxiety attending this sport 
must be as intense as the pursuit is laborious, After 
climbing for hours the mountain-side, with the torrent 
thundering down the granite crags above him, and 
fearful chasms yawning beneath him,* the stalker, 
with his glass, at length descries in some remote val. 
ley, a herd too distant for the naked eye. He now 
descends into the tremendous glen beneath, fords the 
stream, wades the morass, and by a circuitous route 
threads the most intricate ravines to avoid giving the 
deer the wind, Having arrived near the brow of the 
hill, on the other side of which he believes them to be, 
he approaches on hands and knees, or rather vermicu- 
larly, and his attendant, with a spare rifle, does the same. 
A moment of painful suspense ensues. He may be with- 
in shot of the herd, or they may be many miles distant, 
tur he has not had a glimpse of them since he first dis- 
covered them an hour ago. His videttes on the distant 
hills have hitherto telegraphed 110 signal of his proxim. 
ity to deer; but now a white handkerchief is raised, 
the meaning of which cannot be mistaken; with re- 
doubled caution he crawls breathlessly along till the 
antlers appear; another moment and he has a view of 
the herd; they are within distance. He selects a hart 
with well-tipt, wide spreading horns. Srill on the 
ground, and resting his rifle on the heather, he tikes a 
cool aim, His victim—shot through the heart—leaps in 
the air and dies. The rest of the herd bound away; a 
ball from another barrel follows, the ‘* smack’ is dis- 
tinctly heard, and the glass tells that another noble hart 
must fall, for the herd have paused, and the hinds are 
licking his wound. They again seek safety in flight, but 
their companion cannot keep pace with them. He has 
changed his course ; the dogs are slipped and put upon 
the scent, and are out of sightina moment, Thestalker 
follows; he again climbs a considerable way up the 
heights; he applies the telescope, but nothing of life can 
he behold, except his few followers on the knolls around 
him, With his ear to the ground he listens, and amidst 
the roar of innumerable torrents, faintly hears the dogs 
baying the quarry, but sees them not ; he moves on from 
hill to hill towards the sound, and eventually another 
shot makes the hart his own. The deer are then bled 
ard gralloched, and partially covered with peat; the 
horns are left upright, and a handkerchief is tied to them 
to mark the spot, that the hill-men may find them at 
the close of the day. Let the reader imagine how much 
the interest of all this is enhanced by the majestic scen. 
ery of an immense, trackless, treeless forest—to which 
domesticated life is a stranger—where mountain, corrie, 
cairn, and glen, thrown promiscuously together, present 
the grandest of savage landscapes, and as the field of wild 
adventure, cast into shade what Mr Scrope not unaptly 
designates “the tame and hedge-bound country of the 
South.” 


Telescopes are, of course, a late Saxon innova. 
tion, and we should think hardly fair in forest 
law. They, moreover, too much resemble the 
train-bands reviewed in a shower under a canopy 
of umbrellas ; or a Highlander carrying the same 
modern invention over his Lochaber axe. 

Roe-deer shooting is conducted in the same 
manner as shooting hares in covert. 

While the covers are beaten, the shooters, placed at 
certain points, fire at the roes as they dash past them, 
with large buck shot, They are mostly seen in pairs, or 
bevies of five, six, or seveh. The red-deer is sometimes 
unharboured in cover; but for the most part his lair is 
on the plain or mountain-side ; his horns seem to unfit 
him for making way through thickets, ‘The roe beds in 
the wuods ; it is essentially the deer of the woods, being 
seldom found so much as three miles from cover, It 

© An idea of the height and steepness of some of the 
forest-mountains may be formed by the fact, that from a 
dozen to twenty deer are sometimes destroyed at once 
by a fall of an avalanche, in winter, 
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does much mischief to young trees, and the labours of the 
agriculturist, ing 
usually shot with arifie, In cultivated districts, inter- 
spersed with wood and rock, the roe abounds, and it is 
luoked upon by the farmer as a greater nuisance than 
the rabbit is in the South. 

The roe-buck has in genera) three points to each horn, 
sometimes four or even more, and sometimes only one. 

In August, the buck chases the dee, for the purpose, 
as is supposed, of making her give up suckling her kids ; 
and so determined are the bucks on their object, that 


When discovered in growing corn, it is | 


ee 


they will chase a doe for several hours without inter. 
mission round some favourite * knowe,” 


We should have some slight doubt of the buck 
and doe limiting themselves so closely to one 
particular “ knowe,’ in pursuing the evenj 
game of the southern lads and lasses, of « Boy. 
lie about the stacks,” which is here exactly de. 
scribed. However, here the roe bounds on some 


wild quest or other. 





Oakleigh is learned in the structure and powers 
of guns, and the qualities of powder and shot ; 
so, for the benefit of some of the late arrivals 
at Dalwhinnie, Fort Augustus, and the other 
great stations, we shall at once TAKE AIM. 


When the dog points, or when birds rise near to the 
shoutet, he should immediately draw back both hawmers 
with the right thumb; but should the birds rise at a 
considerable distance, to save time, he need only cock 
one barvel, as in this case he has only to fire once. He 
should never be in haste. It is more piudent to let the 
bird escape than to fire hastily. If on open geound, he 
should not fire until the bird is more than twenty yards 
distant, He should be deliberate in bringing up the 
piece to his shoulder, and in making it to bear on the 
object, but the moment he has brought it to bear, the 
finger should act in co-operation with the eye, the eye 
being kept open the while, so that the shooter may see 
whether the bird falls, or feathers fall from it; for if he 
does not see it distinctly at the moment of firing, there 
is something defective in his system of taking aim. 

The shooter, when learning, should never aim directly 
at the body of a hare on foot, or of a bird on the wing. 
This precaution is scarcely necessary when the motion of 
the object is slow, but by habituating himself toit on all 
occasions, he wall the sooner become an adept. His 
mark should be the head, the legs, or a wing, if within 
twenty yards, When further off, he should make some 
allowance, according to the distance and speed of the 
object moving. His aim should be at the head of a bird 
rising Or crossing—the legs of a bird flushed on an emi- 
nence and moving downwards from him—the wing of a 
bird flying from him in an oblique direction. His aim 
should be at the head of a hare, in whatever way she may 
be moving. The same iules apply when the object is 
more than twenty paces distant from the shooter, making 
allowance for the speed. Thus, for a partridge crossing, 
the allowance of aim before it with a detonator, at twenty 
paces, will be one inch—at thirty paces two inches—at 
filty paces five inches—at fifty-five paces seven inches. 
Half this allowanee will be proper when the bird moves 
in an oblique direction, When an object moves directly 
from the shooter, at more than twenty paces distance, he 
should fire a little above it. When a bird or hare ap- 
proaches the shooter directly, he should not aim at it un- 
til it has passed him, or has turned aside. The moment 
it has altered its course the gun should be brought up, 





and no time should be lost in firing. It is not easy at 
all times to form a correct idea of the distance of a bird 
ee ee ee a ee ee 

It is amusing sometimes to hear persons talk, after 
they have been watched, of the distances at which they 
have effected their shots; they ever think the game se 
much farther off than it really was, The sportaman 
who has not convinced himself by actual measurement, 
otten seems to be labouring under a species of hallucina. 
tion When speaking of his distances. , . . 2... 

If the sportsman will take aim alternately at objects 
on his right, on his left, on the ground, and in the air, 
without moving his body or taking his gun from the 
shoulder, he will at once see the difficulty of keeping his 
eye directly behind the breech. ‘To be a proficient in 
shooting, he must in sowe way be able to do that me. 
chanically ; for, when aiming at a moving object, his 
attention can Only be paid to placing the end of the gun 
on that object, When bringing up a gun to the shoulder 
in a gunmaker’s shop, it is easy to bend the head down 
to the exact spot for looking along the sight-plate; but 
it is very different when shooting at birds on the wing. 
The best way to prove whether a stock suits, or, in other 
words, whether the user of it can bring it up, as it were 
mechanically and without an effort, to the proper place, is 
to fire hastily, on a dark night, at a lighted candle placed 
against a wall, at about furty paces distance. . . « - 

The main point, then, in taking aim, is to keep the 
head down to the stock, and the eye low behind the breech. 
The sportswan who, from habit or practice, can invari 
ably bring his eye duwn to the same place, and keep it 
steadily there, so that he may always take aim from the 
Same starting-point, will distance all competitors, 


This we fully believe, as well as that generally 
in shouting, as in many other things, ‘‘ an ounce 
of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy,” In 
wild-fow] shooting, Oakleigh’s great authority is 
Colonel Hawker ; and one of his many merits is 
the sagacity and freedom with which he seizes and 
turns to popular account the knowledge of others, 
on subjects with which personally he has not 
much experience. From a foreign source he has 
gained the following summary of canine educa 
tion, which may, we think, be found valuable to 
the teachers of Infant and Irish schools. 
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The first lesson, and the one on which the breaker’s 
suecess chiefly depends, is that of teaching the dog to drop 
ag the word ** down ;” this must be done before he is taken 
into the field, ‘Tie a strong cord to his neck, about 
eighteen yards long, and peg one end into the ground, 
Then make the dog crouch down, with his nose between 
pis front feet, calling out in a loud woice “down.” As 
ofien as he atrempts to rise, pull him ‘to the ground, and 
repeat the word “ down"? each time. When he lies per- 
fectly quiet while you are standing by him, walk away, 
avd if he attempt to follow you, walk back, and make 
piu: ““doton’ again, giving him a cutor two with the whip, 
This lesson must bs repeated very often, and will take 
some trouble before it is properly inculcated, When 
once learned it is never forgotten, and if properly taught 
in the beginning, will save an infinity of trouble in the 
end. He ought never to be suffered to rise until touched 
by the hand. This lesson should be practised before his 
meals, and he will perform it much better as he expects 
his (vod ; and never feed him till you are perfectly satis- 
fed with his performance. After yuu have been flogging 
him, always part friends, and never let him escape while 
you are chastising him, at least, if he does, do not pur- 
sue him; as if he sees (which he soon wili) that be is the 
quicker runner of the two, all discipline will be at aa 
end. 

When he has become tolerably steady, and learned to 
come in to the call, and to drop to the hand, he must be 
taught to range and quarter his ground; a thing which 
js seidom seen in perfection. On some good brisk morn- 
jug, chouse @ nice piece of ground, where you are likely 
to fiud. Take care to give him the wind, te, to let 
hin have the wind blowing in his face; wave your hand 
with * Hey, on good dog,” and let him run off to the right 
hand to the distance of about eighty yards.” (We suyg- 
gest thirty.) “Call himin, and, by another wave of the 
hand, let him go eff to the same distance to the ijefi, 
Walk straight forward with your eye always on him, 
Goon and let him keep crossing you from right to left, 
and vice versa, calling him in when at the limit of his 
range. ‘This isa difficult lesson, and requires great nicety 
in teaching, Never let bim hunt the same ground twice 
over, Always have your eye on him, and watch every 
wotion.”” 

On partridge-shouvting we shall cite only one 
hint, for the benefit of all whom it may con- 
cern; namely, those who must maintain, but who 
dare not shout, the birds. . 

The most certain method of driving partridges from a 
farm is, to disturb them night after night at their juck- 
ing-place; which is usually in a meadow, where the after- 
math is sutfered to grow, or in a field rough with rushes, 
tern, thistles, or heather, adjuining to a corn-field. 

Their jucking-place means the restingplace 
of the covey during the night, called the rovst- 
ing-place of birds that perch on trees. 

Pheasant, hare, rabbit, snipe, and woodcock 
shooting follow in sequence ; which last pastime 
has been greatly shorn of its difficulty and glory 
by the mudern improvements of the fowling- 
piece ; but grouse-shooting, were it but for its 
Tarity, the season in which it begins, and, above 
all, the scenery amidst which it is pursued, 

th . e . 
eclipses all other kinds of fowling. 

Grouse ought to be remarkably plentiful this 
year, as the winter was mild ; and the spring, the 
ime of hatching, was the driest and finest that 
‘*remembered ; nur is the subsequently cold and 
¥et summer likely to have given that degree of 
“igour to the young birds, which in warm and 
dry seasons renders them tvo strong in their 
fight for the inexperienced sportsman. The 
Present year wil! therefore be peculiarly favour 
sule to young sportsmen in the Highlands. Yet, 
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of grouse-shooting, the Scottish maxim eminently 
holds, that “ Stickin does not go by strength, but 
by the guiding of the gully,” that, in short, ex. 
perience, and the facility of long practice, are the 
chief elements of the sportsman’s good fortune. 
Oakleigh lays down one rule, which we specify, as 
it ensures what we conceive the main charm of 
fuwling, at least to the emancipated serfs of 
colleges, clubs, courts of law, and benches of 
legislation, and of the bastle and tumult of 
city life. This is the bliss of solitude, absolute 
loneliness; a taste of which occasionally is as 
necessary to the mind as salt to animal health: 
The Highland moors thus become the licking- 
places of those sportsmen to whom shooting is a 
relaxation and pleasure, and not a mere trade, 
Oakleigh’s: rule, which embraces our condition, 
is, that 








Grouse shooters should separate and range singly ; 
and have no noisy attendants, nor any dogs that 
require rating. The sport cannot be carried on too 
quietly. If the shooter throws off before eight o'clock, 
which it is not prudent to do unless there are many guns 
on the moors, or foul weather is expected in the atter- 
noon, he should run only one dog as long as the heather 
is wel, afterwards two, and in the afternoon three dogs. 
In wet weather, one dog is quite sufficient. It hot wea. 
ther, we advise rest from eleven to two. If the shooter 
have not exiausted himself during the middie of the day, 
he will best fill his bag in the afternoon; he may ner, 
indeed, then find so many, but those he does find will le 
dispersed birds that will almost lie to be trodden on, An 
old shooter thus, ona dry afternoon following a wet morn. 
ing, will sometimes load himse:if or his attendant, after 
the less experienced have left the moor, disgusted, with 
ecutcely a bird in their possession, 

The flight of grouse is generally about halfa mile. A 
grouse will drop suddenly, when out of sight of the shoot. 
er, on some hill side, perhaps forty or fifty yards from the 
highest part. Nine times out of ten the grouse alights on 
a hill side slanting from the shooter, or, in other words, 
on that side of the hill, or ridge, or sloping ground, 
which is farthest from the shooter, [t is useless to at- 
tempt to range the whole of a moor; the sportsman’s time 
will be much better occupied in traversing the same 
ground over again and again, assuming he knew how to 
choose his ground, When ranging a moor with which he 
is totally unacquainted, the best thing he can do is to 
walk along the brow or side of a hill, (for nearly all 
moors are either mountaiuous or broken uneven ground, ) 
kerping about forty or fitty yards from the summit of any 
rising ground: net only breods but single birds alight 
more frequently in such a situation than in any other, 
especially after being disturbed. Much time is lost in 
ranging flats and the extreme heights of hills and ridges. 
The side, under the wind, of these lesser hills, which on 
nearly all moors is intersected by rivulets, and which has 
a pretty good covering of young heather, is the very best 
line of range that can be recommended, care being taken 
to keep within fifty yards from where the declivity com. 
mences, By winding round the hills in this manner, the 
shooter does not fatigue himself near so much as by con. 
tinually crossing the ravines and climbing directly up the 
hills. 

When the grouse-shooter throws off on an extensive 
moor, on which, or on the moors adjoining, there are 
numerous parties of shooters, we would direct him, when- 
ever the wind is high, to make for the leeward side of the 
moor. Grouse do not fly with the wind on all occasions: 
but whenever they happen to do eo, their flights are longer 
than when they face it; and, when going across wind, 
their flight has ever a tendency to the lee side, Thus, 
when every brood has been flushed several times, the 
windward side of the moors becomes deserted, and the 
leeward side the resert ef both game and shooters. 
Whatsoever species of game he is iu pursuit of, the shovt- 
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er will do well to keep on that side of the hill which is 
protected from the wind. The most unlikely place in the 
world to find any kind of game is a_ hill-side on which 
the wind plays. But in stormy weather the hill-top and 
the plain should be equally shunned : a narrow valley, or 
the steep hill-side sheltered from the wind, are then the 
usual places of resort, 

The favourite haunts of grouse, when undisturbed, are 
those patches of ground where the young heather is most 
luxuriant. They avoid rocks, and bare places where 
the heather has been recently burnt; at any rate they 
are not to be approached in such places. It is in young 
heather that grouse most frequently feed, They are sel- 
dom found in the very long thick heather that clothes 
some part of the hills, until driven there for shelter by 
shooters or others. It is early in the morning and to- 
wards evening that grouse are to be found in young 
heather. Daring the middle of the day, the shooter 
should range the sunny side of the hill, and avoid 
plains. 

Grouse do not always rise in the same manner. They 
either mount, like pheasants, about five yards high, and 
then fly off, or else they skim along quietly, almost 
touching the ground. When the grouse flies low, its 
flight is somewhat like that of the blackbird. When it 
rises in the manuer of a pheasant, the best time to fire at 
it is immediately as it arrives at its height, just as it is 
abont to make off; at that point of time when it has 
performed its vertical and is commencing its horizontal 
flight. To shoot sooner, unless the aim be taken above 
the bird, is to lose a chance. But, when the grouse 
scarcely rises out of the heather, and glides away from 
the shooter, as a blackbird flies, no time is to be lost, or 
it will be out of reach, It is generally when the shooter 
is near birds as they rise, that they mount like phea- 
sants; and when he is at a distance from them as they 
rise, that they fly off low. When they rise perpendicu- 
larly, they make some noise with their wings, and the 
cock sometimes crows, and the hen cackles. On the con- 
trary, when they flit away, scarcely clearing the heath- 
peeps, they make no noise whatever. When grouse are 
wild and fly low, it is quite requisite to keep a constant 
look-out, or they will gain a dozen yards before they are 
seen. Their being the same colour as the heather favours 
their escape. 

It is usual for one party of sportsmen to give another 
party notice of the approach of birds by crying * mark!” 
The shooters whom the birds approach stand still, and 
the birds will not veer from their intended course; the 
birds are suffered to pass before a gun is brought to the 
shoulder, It is dificult to drop a bird approaching. 

As the sportsman, in grouse shooting, has an opportu. 
nity of choosing his own distance when birds rise near 
to him, Le will be more certain of killing if he let the 
birds fly twenty-five yards from him before he fires the 
first bariel ; when, if he have both barrels cocked, he will 
have ample time to throw in the reserve barrel while the 
birds are within reasonable distance, In nothing is the 
superiority of the detonating over the flint lock more 
apparent, than in its allowing the shooter to fire the 
second so soon after the first barrel, . 2. 2. 1. 1 ew 

No species of shooting requires the aid of good dogs 
more than grouse-shooting, and in no sport does so much 
annoyance result from the use of bad ones, The best 
dog, perhaps, for the moors, is a well bred pointer, not 
mivre than five years old, which has been well tu‘ored,— 
young in years, but a veteran in experience. The setter 
is occasionally used with success, but we prefer the 
pointer, The latter has unquestionably the advantage 
when the moors are dry, as it not unfrequently happens 
that they are, in August. If a setter cannot find water 
wherein to wet his feet every half hour, he will not be 
able to undergo much fatigue. Some sportsmen will 
hunt a couple of mute spaniels, for grouse-shooting, in 
preference to any other team of dogs. Of course, when 
this method is pursued, the birds are never pointed ; and 
the shooter must ever be on the look-out, for the game 
is generally sprung very near to the gun. 


markers a nuisance. We should consider them 
so at all times; markers, be it understood 
being the name for the scouts who watch the 
birds, and, in short, assist the sportsman ia 
everything save firing his gun. But if a marke; 
must be had, a shepherd lad, who knows t¢), 
ground and the business, is recommended as the 
best one. He should be one 

Whose proficiency may be guessed at by the knowing 
cunning which glitters in his eye when he is told that his 
services are required. A youth of this description w;) 
lie down when a bird rises, put up his hands to his face 
like the blinders of a waggon-horse, and mark a bira 
down to aninch, a mile off! These youths have ay, yp. 
accommodating knack of slipping wounded birds jnto 
their own proper pockets unseen; or of hiding them jy 
peat-holes, so that neither Turk, Tiger, nor Spaniard, 
the retrievers, can find them! Retrievers are seldom used 
in grouse-shooting ; nor are they often required, 


Very few birds generally satisfy the marker, 
who, we will venture to bet, prefers the leg of a 
Lammermoor lion to all the grouse on the Gram- 
pians, and who is far out of the way of finding 
purchasers, while killed birds, by dozens, are often 
rotting in his neighbourhood, especially at the be- 
ginning of the season. Oakleigh considers the 
poacher in the snow a much greater enemy to the 
grouse than the sportsman ; which is probably a 
mistake. In killing hares, partridges, and phea- 
sants, there is, no doubt, much poaching ; but red 
grouse and ptarmigans lie beyond the range of 
temptation. The question may be resolved by the 
fact that, in August and September, grouse, never 
having been exposed in the market, are in great 
plenty at the table, and also abound ia the market 
more than at any other season. We hear even 
of sporting grounds being lately taken by the 
great dealers in game as a commercial specula. 
tion; but do not vouch for the fact. As for the 
cottagers, who, let the keepers do their best, kill 
many birds in winter, ‘‘ deeming one little infe. 
rior to a fowl, when boiled in the pot witha 
piece of bacon ;” we rejoice especially to hear 
of their bacon; making them welcome to every 
bird, along with it, which they can snare in 
their kail-yards, and a little way beyond them. 
Lut our fear is, that there is but rarely, if ever, 
either bird or bacon in the cottager’s pot. If 
ever the former do occur, it must be the black 
game of the south, and certainly not the red 
grouse of the Highlands, 

Black game is not shot till a week after red 
yrouse shooting commences. They are on the 
increase and spreading ; while, on the contrary, 
red grouse are narrowing their range, or disap- 
pearing: yet black game are much more exposed 
to the poacher’s inroads than the red game. 

The blackcock, like the capercailye and the 
pheasant, is polygamous, Sportsmen, who 
are on honour, always, spare the young 
hens. The blackcock is a splendid bird; his 
lady, the grey hen—smaller and more sober- 
suited—is also a beautiful bird. She and her 
poults are apt to be mistaken for red grouse: 
but they are longer in shape, and differently 
coloured. There they stand, a handsome couple, 





When birds are plentiful, Oakleigh considers 





exactly as seen in Oakleigh’s shooting code:— 
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Black-game are generally hatched in rushy fields, near 
to an unenclosed moor or heathery plantation. They 
visit stubble-fields, or rather corn-fields, for corn is har- 
vested late in those cold countries where the hills are 
covered with their native brown; whereas the red grouse is 
rarely known to quit the open moor, unless driven thence 
by men, dogs, or stress of weather. ‘The red grouse feeds 
chiefly amidst the heather. Black-game will often feed, 
aud sometiines (thongh rarely) the red grouse also, like 
partridges, in stubbles: black-game are very destructive 
to crops of grain, Red grouse do not frequent woods. 
Their nests are generally found in heather; those of 
black-game in rushy fields or plantations. The eggs of 
the former are often taken by persons collecting plovers’ 
eggs; and as they are easily found, the temptation to 
pilfer but too often presents itself. A child may thus do 
more mischief than the most accomplished poacher, Loi- 
terers at this season should be watched. 

Gathering a few berries from a mountain ash, 
or nuts from a hazel bush, will soon, we pre- 
sume, be designated pilfering. Did any natu- 
ralist—and their name is Legion—ever discover 
anest, no matter of what bird, from whence he 
did not pilfer as often as it suited him? And 
“ Loiterers should be watched!” Truly no such 
lessons to the game lords were required from 
Tom Oakleigh.* It is unlike the genial feel- 
ings of the sportsman, who is a prose-poet and 
lover of nature; and who, in the words of old 
Markliam, should be “ full of love both to his 
pleasure and his neighbour.” But every lover 
of sport cannot, year after year, reach the High- 
land moors and forests ; and there are humbler, 
yet not despicable, pleasures to be found lying 
within reach. Among these, rabbit-shooting 
and snipe-shooting have their own attractions. 

Look at the rabbit—Tom Oakleigh’s rabbit ; 
boys love and cherish him ; poets and painters 
like to see him and his merry companions gam- 
bollingin the moonlight : the cook does not despise 
him; and he is the only delicacy, boasting the 
name of game—to which his claim, by the way, 
is not clearly established—that ever lawfully 
smokes on the poor man’s board. Besides, his 
extreme cautiousness and shyness, and his con- 
venient places of retreat, tantalize the shooter 
delightfully. Oakleigh remarks :— 





* From the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland,”’ 


We can perceive that the only misdemeanours or crimes | 


_ Oakleigh discourses scientifically on the subject, 


into which inquiry is instituted, or returns required 
from rural parishes, ate poaching and bastardy ; both 
favourite justice cases, 
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It is astonishing what efforts they will make to escape, 
though three legs be broken, when near the en- 
trance of a burrow. It is of little use firing at them 
when they are more than twenty paces distant from the 
gun. Rabbits afford more what are termed snap-shots 
than any other game, as they are mostly found in or near 
to plantations, or amongst brambles, bollies, gorse, or 
deep fern, in places of extreme difficulty. It requires a 
quick eye and steidy handto stop a rabbit running 
across furrows, or over uneven ground, 





Rabbits, cut off in the wholesale or Waterloo 
style, for the market, are generally taken by 
nets and ferrets; not being considered worth 
powder and shot, which would so much enhance 
their price. The best time for rabbit-shooting 
is the evening ; or in sunshine, after rain, when 
great numbers venture abroad. 

Snipe-shooting has this to recommend it, that 
it comes at a good season ; when the grouse are 
forsaken, and partridges become scarce and dif. 
ficult. The snipe arrives in this country about 
the same time as the woodcock. They appear 
about the middle of October, and are plentiful 
in November ; which month and the next is the 
time for shooting them. As the year advances, 
they congregate in flocks, on cpen meors and 
downs, and are shy of the shooter's approach. 
There are three kinds of snipes: the full or 
whole snipe, figured on the next page ; the soli- 
tary, sometimes called the double snipe ; and the 
Jack-snipe, termed also, from its diminutive size, 
thehalfsnipe. The full snipe, the bird which. the 
shooter pursues, is very difficult to hit; and 
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The shooter will bring down a snipe with much less 
difficulty at from fifteen to twenty paces than at any 
other distance, The aim is thus taken just before the 


attained its full speed, 
little consequence during the first and second twirling, 
before the bird is safely on the wing, since its flight is 
then comparatively tardy, But Jet the snipe fly ten yards 
from whence it sprang—iet it be, for instance, twenty- 
five paces distant from the gun, itis then at the top ot 
i's speed, and in the very midst of its sidelong, elliptical 
gyrations, and more than a match for the majority of 
shooters, especially ifthe day be windy, A snipe, killed 
at fifteen or twenty paces distance, with No, 7. shot, will 


seldom be struck by many pellets, being generally three | 


THE ROD AND THE GUN, 


| at that distance, unless it chanced to be Precisely jn 





_ from the shooter. It would be imprudent to x} 





he will find that a snipe would not be cnt to pieces even 


centre of the charge as thrown, When speaking Mee 
snipe presenting no larger a surface as a mark than ; 
penuny-piece, we, of course, mean a stipe flying direcsty 


OOt at a 


snipe flying across at Jess than twenty paces distance, as 


it then presents more than double the surface of one gin 
straight from the shooter. Twenty-five paces is the die 
tance we should prefer for a cross or oblique shot, 
- + « There are two points to be attended to in detes. 
mining the proper distance: the flight of the bird. 
the manner in which the shot is thrown. 
ing the latter is subservient to the former, 
The common snipe, occasionally found on heathery and 
rush-clad hills, as well as in the enclosed grounds, is the 
same as the gregarious bird of the marsh. . 
The setter is the best dog for snipe shooting, 


Mr Wilson and Tom Oakleigh have tempted 


—~ard 
In snipe-shoor. 


us to transgress all due bounds in followine 
bird begins to make its crosa flights, but before it has | 


The irregularity of its flight is of | 





or four inches from the centre of the cone which the shot | 


forms as it flies, which is very different from being in the 
exact centre. 


present a surface as large as that of a penny-piece. If 


A section of the body of a snipe does not | nies . 
and entertaining companions in wet or dry, on 


them over moor and mountain; by lake ani 
stream. We must now, perforce, call a halt ; 
and cannot more appropriately conclude nee 
by extolling the minute attention which this 
“Shooter's Manual’ pays to every point regard. 
ing the comfort and success of the sportsman, 
We find a complete catalogue of whatever the 
grouse-shooter requires for use or comfort in 
pursuing his recreation. We can only suggest, in 
addition to the list, a copy of « The Rod and the 
Gun ;" and Messrs Peter and George Anderson's 
“Guide to the Highlands ;” both most valuable 


any person will fire at a target at fifteen yards distance, | hill-side, steamer-deck, or coach-top. 





SCENES ABROAD AND THOUGHTS AT HOME.—No. II. 
By JELINGER C. SYMONS, 


Tue simplicity of Swiss habits is extended to 
their domestic architecture. In the front of our 
host’s house, on the grass, there was what ap- 
peared to be a manufactory of beams, rafters, 
and boards, and which turned out to be the new 
house for the bride and bridegroom. 

«« But are you going to build it just in front of 
your own?” I asked the father of Annchen. 

“No,” said he; “ certainly not. We haven't 
quite decided yet where it is to be, but we think 


of trying it first at the other end of that rising | 


field just beyond the cascades.” 

« First !’ said I; ‘‘ what, are you going to make 
it a movable house?” 

My curiosity was easily gratified ; and I was 
shewn that each beam, rafter, and board, were 
carefully numbered, and as there is little or no 
masonry in these houses, nothing is easier or 
more frequent than to remove instead of changing 
houses. Sometimes the distribution of a village 
is entirely altered in the course of a year or so. 
The outside walls of these houses are often tiled 
with fir shingles. They perfectly understand 
the art of making them very comfortable ; but 
they are, of course, liable to be easily destroyed 
by fire. Not long since, a fire took place in the 
most windward house of a small village (I be- 
lieve Goldach) on the banks of the Boden-See, or 
Lake Constance, and, there being a strong 





breeze, the whole village was burnt to the 
ground ; consisting of seventy houses. I cannot 
help adding, as a proof of the prosperity of the 
Swiss peasants, that, though a large subscription 
was immediately commenced to assist the house- 
less villagers, vet but very few of the whole num- 
ber accepted any relief, so well able were their 
own friends and relatives to assist them. The 
village was rebuilt again in a very short time. 
But to return to Annchen and her husband :— : 

It was evident, from the building of a new 
house, and its site being chosen on the host's 
land, that the new bridegroom was not one of 
the landed aristocracy: and how little this title 


_ befits the landlords of Switzerland, Annchen’s 


story willshew. Annchen’s father and mother, 
as fathers and mothers are wont to do else- 
where as well, had, whilst Annchen was in the 
midst of her teens, pondered long and wisely on 
the choice of a husband for their only child, who 
should surpass all former and future husbands 
in morals, mind, and eligibility—in all ways and 
respects. Among the relatives of this most ju- 


_dicious couple, was an old merchant of Basle, 


| 





who, as Basle merchants are wont to be, was 
very rich and very pious. Basle, though it does 
not quite emulate thepiety of the Ramsgate Towa 
Commissioner's pump, which is chained on San- 
days, for fear it break the Sabbath, is, neverthe- 
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jess, a place where godliness verges much more 
closely upon fanaticism than any other part of 
Switzerland. Now, this merchant had three sons, 
sho, according to the very excellent system of 
all the most enlightened of European countries, 
(except our own,) must necessarily inherit equal 
shares of their father's fortune. On Jules, the 
youngest, the selection of Annchen’s parents fell ; 

and, for aught the fates have any right to say to 
the contrary, he might have been Annchen’s too, 
had Annchen happened to be a well educated 
young lady, without a mind by any means 
manufactured in Hanover Square and for sale 
accordingly. But Annchen was, onthe contrary, 
a Swiss maiden, whose reason and heart were as 
free to follow their own dictates, as her feet were 
toroam over her native mountains ; and when 
she was informed, at due length, of the sundry 
connubial eligibilities, and manifold virtues of 
the merchant’s son, one Sunday evening, just 
after the family Bible had been closed for the 
night, she very simply said, that she quite agreed 
inallthat ; but that Jules had not her heart, and 
could not have her hand. ‘The Swiss are a very 
simple people ; and when they read in their 
Bibles that love is declared to be essential to 
sanctify the marriage state in God's eye, and 
when their church (as wells as ours) tells them 
that none other is a lawful marriage, they really 
believe it ; just as if the proper principle and pro- 
ceeding were not to follow the excellent counsel 
of Tinsel in ** The Hunchback,” who courts as 


follows :— 

“Lady, we come not here to treat of hearts, 

But marriage; which (so please you) is, with us, 

A simple joining, by the priest, of hands: 

A ring’s put on; a prayer or two is said ; 

You're man and wife, and nothing more. For hearts, 
We oftener do without than with them, Lady !” 


But Annchen’s parents were stupid people, 
wholly unversed inthe morale of St James’ ; and, 
though they cordially desired so respectable a 
match as the Baslemerchant’s son fortheir daugh- 
ter, they were little disposed to cross her in- 
clinations, or to evinee their love and their 
regard for her welfare, by dooming her to a life 
of well-salaried misery ; for is there any other 
term for the life-long alliance of man and wife, 
who have no other bond than eligibility (cold, 
brutal word) for their connexion ? So thought 
Annchen, and sothonght her parents: and Jules 
got hiseongé ; and, after a due process of despera- 
tion, married somebody else. 

In Switzerland, and, indeed, over the whole 
of central Europe, there prevails a system, 
termed Wanderschaft, or itinerant apprentice- 
ship. The youths who learn handicraft arts, 
instead of serving their time in one shop and 
inone town, travel over one or two countries, 
and serve several apprenticeships in each, of 
Periods of various durations; each master in- 
‘eribing in the book when the apprentice leaves 
him, a certificate of his conduct. By this means, 
the apprentices of central Europe are mostly 
well-informed men, having necessarily derived 
advantages of experience and travel in a much 
greater degree than could have fallen to their 
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share in a more stationary sphere of life. Hav- 
ing completed their itinerant noviciate, they 
return to their native place ; unless, like Ann- 
chen’s husband, they are lucky enough to find 
a better home in the course of their pilgrimage. 
Thus it happened with Joachim : he was appren- 
ticed to an engineer in the neighbourhood ; and. 
having to superintend the erection of some ma- 
chinery in a large cotton mill, in which Annchen’s 
father had a share, he came to their house, and 
was in due season enabled to exclaim with Julius 
Cwsar—Veni, vidi, vici. Swiss courtships are 
the most primitive performances in the world, 
Without the parents’ consent, the courtship is 
at once forbidden by the maiden herself; who 
forthwith, in all well brought up families, informs 
her parents of the advances of the swain; and a 
family counsel, in all manner of affection, is held 
on the weighty question—** To be or not to be *” 
Whether Annchen, in this case, had seen her 
lover somewhat oftener than usual, before he 
ventured on the declaration, or whether his 
very excellent qualities had pleaded forcibly in 
his favour, I cannot precisely say; but when 
her parents were aware of his intentions, they. 
were also aware of the exceeding strength of 
her affection towards him. Every moral attri- 
bute Joachim seemed to possess in the fullest 
degree ; and in other respects—his youth, come- 
liness, and personal prowess, (being in statyre 
one or two degrees less than the giants whese 
hones have celebrated the Baths of Pfeffer,) all 
tended to recommend this moral and Herculean 
lover ; but, then, poor Joachim was but a hum- 
ble mechanic, his worldly wealth being well- 
nizh confined to the clothes on his back and the 
sinews in his arms. The Swiss are not an aris- 
tocratic people—(less so even than the (rue aris- 
tocracy of England ;) but where are the people 
who are wholly free from the prejudices of sta- 
tion and the prestiges of birth? ‘They exist far 
less in Switzerland than in any other country, or 
among any other people; but still the parents 
of Annchen could not but sigh when they com- 
pared the pretensions of the penniless mechanic, 
and his well-certificated character, with the 
merchant’s son, the renowned piety of Basle, 
and peculiarly weighty coffers of his most re. 
spectable father ; and it was shrewdly surmised 
that, when the eloquence of the parents, the test 
of some slight separation and much delay, had 
all failed in persuading Annchen that she did 
not know her own mind, and that she was quite 
mistaken in loving the young artisan—when, I 
say, the whole of this had failed in its effect, it 
was still suspected that, had Joachim been Jules, 
somewhat less rigour would, perchance, have 
been displayed in the scrutiny into his morals, 
However, to do them justtre, when they were 
well assured of Annchen’s love and Joachim’s 
virtues, my worthy hosts cordially set to work 
to realize the marriage, as their belief of their 
duty prompted them to do, as well as their in- 
tense regard for their child's real happiness ; 
and they prepared for the fulfilment of her 
wishes with almost as much alacrity as would 
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inevitably have been bestowed in thwarting 
them in England, at least in nine such cases out 
of ten. To them there seemed a religion in love ; 
and they at least felt there was sin in the vivla- 
tion of Shakspeare’s matrimonial moral, “ Let 
me not to the marriage of true minds admit 
impediments.” The impediments were soon re- 
moved, by a portion of land sold by the father to 
Joachim on redeemable mortgage ; a system for 
which the utmost facilities are afforded in Swit- 
zerland, and which materially tends to the vir- 
tual subdivision of land: for though the mort- 
gage, while it lasts, is little else than a system 
of rental, yet the process of redemption is so 
general, that it ends in increasing the effect of 
the system, of equal partition of property. Ihave 
little doubt but that the joint successive ten- 
dency to division thus produced, would operate 
most injuriously on the industrial power and 
produce of the country, were it not for the coun- 
teraction of anotheragent; namely, non-increase 
of population. The population of Switzerland is 
well nigh stationary ; and this singular fact ac- 
counts, in great measure, for its signal prosperity, 
as well as for the success of the hypothéque 
system, of mortgage and marriage. 

In England, the marketing of women increases 
with the pressure of the times ; for pride never 
decays in equal ratio with prosperity. Poverty 
seldom lessens an aspiration or curbs ambition ; 
as regards the match-market, it has, of course, a 
direct and very powerful effect in stimulating 
the sale of daughters. I look on this, advisedly, 
as among the worst symptoms of society, and as 
the parent of more than half the curses which 
afflict what are called the higher classes, and 
which indirectly inoculate the others. In the 
first place, a marriage, of which the motive is 
anything else than affection, is, if there be any 
truth in the epistles of St Paul, and any meaning 
in the law of the English Church, mere prostitu- 
tion—not even a legalised one ; for the marriage 
service, after quoting the command of God, that 
love shall be the bond between man and wife, 
expressly states :—‘ Be ye well assured, that as 
many as are coupled together otherwise than as 
Giod's word doth allow, are not joined together 
by (rod, neither is their matrimony lawful.” | 
need hardly comment on the gross falsehood of 
the promise to love a person whom one probably 
dislikes. The sin of the sale is almost surpassed 
by its cruelty ; and those cases, in which the 
inclinations of daughters are violently coerced 
by avaricious parents, occur far oftener than it 
suits the policy of the parents, or becomes the 
interest of the victim herself, to allow to trans- 
pire. I knew of one case in which the affections 
of a young girl had been engaged by a relative, 
with whom she was permitted frequent inter- 
course. In all probability, the marriage would 


have taken place ; but the father of this young 
lady, a gay, dissipated man, contracted a debt 
with a West Indian planter, who had retired 
from the West Indies with one of those large 
fortunes, at that period accumulated in a few 
years, He was nearly us old again as the lady 








in question ; ill-favoured, gauche, uneducated 
and ,.wholly unaccustomed to that society of 
which she was herself a brilliant ornament: , 
man, in almost every single respect, ill-caleuiateg 
to make her happy, even had she never seen her 
young and engaging cousin. Payment of the 
debt was becoming due ; when the scheme of 
match between the debtor's daughter and the 
creditor struck the father as the best resource 
from his embarrassment. It is needless to reea- 
pitulate all the stratagems and ingenious devices 
which were resorted to, both by father and mother, 
to inveigle him, coerce her, and enslave both, 
Absolute threats were used towards the daughter; 
who, finaliy, yielded to the machinery of ihe 
marriage market. A woman of real virtue would, 
of course, have preferred the life of a scullery 
girl: but what could be expected of a daughter 
educated by such parents? Having married, and 
endured two or three years of silent suffering, 
the wretchedness of her lot prevailed over spirits, 
health, and strength ; and, though she experj- 
enced no ill-usage at the hands of her husband, 
she died in the fourth year after her marriage, 
of those indefinable, but most effective of all 
diseases, want of sympathy, estranged affections, 
and a loveless life. The parent who should 
most have sympathized with a daughter, was the 
main agent of her destruction; she is now 
among the most eminently rigid and unimpeach- 
ably pious of the congregation of the Reverend 
Nehemiah J , in the fashionable watering- 
place of No one is more munificent in the 
diffusion of books and tracts, or more usefully 
indignant at the mere mention of every species 
of impropriety. She is, of course, among the 
numberof the “elect:” forher faith is unbounded : 
but if there is any “ work” on which she does 
venture to look back with complacency, it is the 
“eligible match” and excellent provision she 
made for her beloved danghter. There are 
thousands of such daughters, who live under the 
belief that their duty to their parents is greater 
than to their God, There are tens of thousands 
more, who are themselves actuated by ambitious 
motives rather than by the impulses of the 
heart. There are few if any such in Switzerland. 
There exist no such inequalities in fortune, neither 
are there the rivalries nor vying to which they 
give birth in England; rendering marriages 
heartless, blunting the natural affections and 
kindly sympathies of the class whose character 
and influence necessarily affect the community, 
and who, under our aristocratic institutions, con- 
stitute the nursery of our legislators. A venal 
spirit not only supplants the affections among the 
parents, but necessarily deprives the offspring of 
those softer influences which are the germs of en- 
thusiasm in good, and of every lofty and noble 
impulse: they are reared in a school of indiffer- 
ence, and imbibe the palsying apathy which 
but too often vitiates the upper classes 

this country ; a state which leaves no scope 

the growth of heart, and is favourable alone @ 
pride, oppression, indolence, ignorance, and 

moral pestilence of profligacy. 
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- CHAPTER xX. 

_Mas Heasenr sat, sad and solitary, in a corner 
of her elegant drawing-room ; a book lying open 
on the small table near her easy-chair; sunk in 
mournful reverie ; and the traces of tears still 
yisible on her pale face. When Violet, bent on 
the enterprise described in the last chapter, 
silently glided in and knelt before her, she started 
to her feet in agitation, at once recognising in 
the intruder the subject of her thoughts. 

“ Forgive me, madam,” cried the suppliant. 
“ If I have forced myself into your presence, it 
isbecause I am the most wretched creature upon 
earth ; and, save you, there is no one can aid me.” 

Mrs Herbert stood like one struck dumb; 
when Jenkins, her maid, who had gained tidings 
of the stranger, and of Marion’s mancwuvre to 
procure the secret interview, entered hastily and 
much flurried, crying— 

“Miss Cripps—the youngest Miss, ma’am. 
Did Mrs Herbert expect to see Miss Cripps ?” 

“ Certainly I did not expect,” replied the lady, 
hesitatingly ; for the clasped beseeching hands, 
and expressive face of the distressed and agitated 
young creature now trembling before her, invo- 
luntarily softened her voice and manner. ‘‘ Not 
any one,’ she added; “ but, I presume, the youne 
lady has business with me. Yov may withdraw, 
Jenkins.” 


“Don’t you fancy she may be mad, ma’am,” | 
| Violet. 


whispered Jenkins, “to run up stairs like a wild 
thing, without being announced. I shall have 
the men-servants at hand ir ase she should be 
violent. ‘lo have the audacity to disturb Mrs 
Herbert the very day after Madame Ramsden’s 
ugly business ; and the carriage andtrunks)!” whis- 
pered Jenkins, who had drawn the lady off, 
ailecting great alarm for her personal safety. 

Violet felt Mrs Herbert’s questioning eye upon 
her, and summoned all her resolution. She re- 
called to memory the confidence which Herbert 
had so lately said he placed in her energy and 
firmness. The remembrance was invigorating. 
It was for his sake as much as her own that she 
had come hither ; for him she was called upon 
to act in this delicate emergency ; and affection 
came in aid of understanding: the child, the 
timid, bashful girl, merged at once into the de- 
voted, but intelligent and spirited woman. 

“TI am not mad,” she said, gently smiling, 
“though I own my present conduct baffles apo- 
logy. My friend, Mistress Marion Linton, who 
accompanied me hither, will vouch for my sanity.” 

continued, turning to Jenkins—“ You need 
hot fear to leave me alone with your lady.” 

“I'm here, hinny,” said a voice; and Mistress 

ion, who was not far off, ventured to advance, 
and to tell Jenkins that the young lady had very 
wertentio! and pri: ate business with Mrs Her- 


“ Miss Cripps confidential business with me !” 
“plied Mrs Herbert, haughtily and coldly. 
¥0, LXXX,—.VOL, Vil. 
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« You are under a great mistake, mem, if ye 
think my young leddy has ony connexion with 
the clan of fiddiin swinglers that spulyie the 
public under that name; and if yo wad be so 
gracious as to hearken till her story be told, ye'll 
maybe have no cause to repent your goodness to 
the fatherless and motherless orphan.” 

‘‘ Ordinary courtesy imposes this much on 
me,” replied Mrs Herbert, civilly ; “though I 
cannot imagine the cause of so singular a request. 
Will you shew the young lady and her friend to 
my dressing-room, Jenkins ?—I hope I do not 
encroach on your time too far, ma’am, if I re- 
quest you to wait for a few minutes before I 
can listen to the story 7?” 

Violet, colouring slightly at the insulting 
emphasis, curtsied, and withdrew as directed. 

‘The story, quo’ she!” said Marion, when they 
were left alone, and mimicking Mrs Herbert's 
stately manner and sarcastic tone. “ But she 
wants to prepare herself, my dear. For, as grand 
as she speaks and looks, she was shaking, every 
limb o’ her, like an aspen leaf, and as white as 
my mutch: and what business has she to con- 
found you with the gang, in spite o a’ Maister 
Charles or me can say—that’s if she wad listen ? 
but she's a politic, lang-draughted gentlewoman, 
and will listen to nothing but what suits her ain 
purpose.” 

‘Then there is no hope left me!” sighed 


‘ What !—d’ye think Maister Charles will be 
man-sworn, break his troth-plight, and gang 
back o’ his word ?” 

“QO no, no; that I do not, though no (roth 
has been plighted. But am I to blast all his pro- 
spects in life; to estrange him from his best 
friend ; from this lady whose disfavour it is my 
deep misfortune to have incurred ?” 

«“ And most causelessly. Ye are carrying this 
ower far, my baira: ye maunna forget yoursel 
a'thegither. If ye had not gained Mr Charles’ 
heart, I ken none would been readier than this 
very gentlewoman—lI'll no wrong her behind 
her back—to have befriended a young orphan 
gentlewoman, in your sore plight; and now 
—and I am sure it is for no fault of yours 
though—it is plain she cannot abide ye, and all 
for the sake of that lang Leddy Landers that 
her pride is set upon for her daughter-in-law. 
To give her the siller, too! My certy, auld Mr 
Herbert must have been but a+ “ple man and 
her a cute madam when he put +» much in her 
power.” 

“ You will never forgive that disposition of 
the fortune,” said Violet, smiling, but sadly. 

‘Indeed an’ I willno. I tell ye what, Miss 
Violet, its no safe to gie womenfolk, gentle or 
semple, ower muckle power o’ siller, or onything 
else, till they first get mair sense.” 

«You are not complimentary to the sex,” 


returned Violet, now smiling rather more gaily. 
258 
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“It has given me little cause. As lang as ye 
gie women bodies a their ain way, its a right 
enough, and they cannot do enough for ye; but 
once contre them, and I rede ye to expect but 
scant justice at their hands. They want sense, 
that ‘’s the truth o’t ; and where man or woman 
wants sense, though they may even have some 
glimmering o’ conscience, never ye expect jus- 
tice at their hands.” 

“‘ Mrs Herbert must believe that she is doing 
what is best for her son.” 

‘¢ That’s the very mischief o’t—for what right 
has she to believe ony such thing? None; but 
just because she likes it best herself. Every one 
best kens where their ain shoe pinches. Nae 
doubt, to her, this Leddy Laura is a silk and 
gowden slipper; but if the shoe pinch Mr Charles’ 
tae, or call it but his corn, that is, his notions, 
or his whims, surely he is no to be plagued for 
life to pleasure his step-dame’s pride. The truth 
is, in a reasonable way, I’m a friend to true-love 
matches, and young folk suiting themselves. 
Marriage, so far as I have observed, who am but 
a single woman of little experience, would need 
to set out withall the regard and good-liking folks 
can muster ;—with husbands mair especially, 
for our silly sect are fond simple creatures, if 
we're but half weel guided. But for Mrs Herbert 
to give her idol o’ quality a husband, who, in his 
secret heart, far prefers another woman—and 
that’s yoursel, hinny—is waur than daft; and 
men are contramacious mulls, [mules,] Miss 
Violet, as she or any woman should ken, that 
has had ony experience o’ them. How would 
she like to hear that, though married to Leddy 
Laura, he liked another a’ the better that he 
could never hope to get her; and maybe hated 
the poor innocent lady to whom pride and plot- 
tin’ had yoked him; hated her in spite of him- 
self—or, if it’s no hatred, what is it ?”’ 

* You place the matter in a strong light,” re- 
plied Violet. 

“ In the true light, hinny. Though I’m far 
from saying headstrong young folks havea right 
to please themselves only ; yet J am saying, for 
the Lord's sake, Miss Violet, never ye coun- 
tenance marrying only to please others. They 
take mair than a fitting ‘sponsibility on them- 
selves who would dare to demand that o’ their fel- 
low-creature, were they parents and children.” 
There was much to interest Violet’s feelings in 
this homely and disjointed talk ; much that was 
jarring to her feelings, though soothing to her 
hopes. The conversation was, however, interrupt- 
ed by a servant announcing that ‘* Mrs Herbert 
waited for the young lady.” 

The lady was found more composed than be- 
fore, but quite as stately in her civility. She, 
however, beckoned her visiter to take a seat ; 
but Violet, curtsying, did not sit down. “I at- 
tempt no apology for this intrusion,” she fal- 
tered out. “ Save for the sake of one very dear 
to you, Madam, I durst not, uninvited, and, ! 
fear, unwelcome, have thrust myself into your 
presence. Mr Charles Herbert, ma’am’——~— 
and there was a pause. 








Though Mrs Herbert perfectly recollected the 
girl’ whom she had seen at the theatre, and had 
met both alone and with Charles on the stree, 
near their common residence, and whom, in spite 
of herself, she could not help thinking exteriorly 
avery lovely andengaging creature, the mentionof 
her son’s name ruffled her temper ; and, sudden] 
losing her calm civility, she quickened the hesj. 
tating manner of Violet by saying— 

«© May I crave, at once, to learn your business 
with me, ma’am. It must be of more than usual 
urgency, since it makes the ordinary forms of 
society be laid aside.” 

«] have dared to think so, else had I aot 
been here,” returned Violet, finding courage jn 
her pride. ‘“* Mr Charles Herbert has done me the 
honour to give me his esteem,—nay, to pay his 
addresses to me. Why should I conceal that of 
which I have reason to believe you perfectly 
aware ?” , 

«And you have accepted them,” interrupted 
Mrs Herbert, in a tone of bitter scorn, and ris. 
ing from her chair. ‘ This is scarcely intelli- 
gence which you, ma’am, could fancy particularly 
agreeable to me.” 

‘I have not accepted them,” returned Violet, 
quietly, but firmly. ‘ Would that I might!” 

“What! you tell me that you have not ae. 
cepted Mr Herbert’s attentions! But I am not 
in his confidence. I can know my step-son only 
as the affianced husband of a most estimable and 
amiable young lady, of high birth, and of excel- 
lence that far surpasses her exalted rank, to 
whom he was all but married, with the warmest 
approbation of friends on both sides; and the 
fairest prospects of happiness in a fitting and 
honourable station in society.” 

‘¢ And these fair and brilliant prospects it is 
my ill fortune to interfere with !” 

‘‘] have said that in me my son places no im- 
proper confidence,” said Mrs Herbert, sternly. 
“If a whim, a young man’s caprice—I can im- 
pute degrading folly to no higher or more stable 
motive—should have interfered, it will, I make 
no doubt, pass away. Mr Herbert will assuredly 
some time regain his senses; and, I trust, ere 
it be too late.” 

‘Oh, do not speak so severely. I am ready 
to do all you wish—to renounce my dearest hopes 
for his sake, that he may do his duty and be 
happy; but not, ma’am—pardon me—to hear 
the sentiments that Mr Herbert has professed 
for me so mistaken.” 

“I conclude you have learned that, unless 
Mr Herbert marry the lady to whom he was 
engaged” 

“ Was he engaged >” interrupted Violet ; “did 
he indeed love her ?” 

Mrs Herbert’s face fell before the earnest, 
inquiring, nay, rebuking eye of Violet ; but she 
quickly replied :— 

‘There are many sorts and degrees of attach- 
ment, and of what is called love. The exalted 
sentiment which the noble lady, to whom I ae 
is calculated to inspire, may differ from @ fon 
youth’s infatuated but fleeting admiration of a 
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tty face, and yet afford a much more solid 
pasis for the esteem essential to the connubial 
happiness of aman of understanding and honour. 
| do not mean to hurt your feelings, ma’am, by 
what is merely a general observation. I intended 
to say, in return for your unexpected frankness, 
that the fortune which I held solely for the ad- 
yantage of my son, and as the steward of his 
father, is already settled upon the lady whom I 
had reason to believe he was to have the honour 
to marry ; so that fortune as well as respecta- 
bility is bound together in that auspicious 
union. I talk very freely to a mere stranger ; 
but I have reason to think that you are not un- 
acquainted with our family circumstances, though 
not probably aware till nowthat the young person 
who marries my step-son, marries a beggar, bred 
in luxury, and without friends, fortune, or pro- 
fession.” 

Violet flushed with displeasure from the con- 
flict of many feelings, but she kept silent. 

“The language which I use may sound harsh ; 
but there is none other that may truly describe 
the condition into which Mr Herbert’s impru- 
dence must plunge him in the circumstances con- 
templated.” 

“Were want of fortune all that is to be 
dreaded, I would not, madam, have intruded up- 
on you to-day, said Violet, mildly. 

« Nay, the lady may be so well endowed with 
worldly gifts, as to make their absence of less 
account in the gentleman,” said Mrs Herbert, 
with keen sarcasm ; and the eye of Violet kindled 
and flashed, yet, in aninstant, she whispered — 

“You do not know me, madam, or I feel you 
would be kinder in your judgment—more just.” 

“ Pardon me,” returned Mrs Herbert, quickly, 
half-ashamed of herself, and smitten with the 
candid look and gentle rebuke of her visiter. 
“I do not indeed know you, Miss Cripps; or, 
pardon again, [ believe that ie not your name.” 

“Tam not Miss Cripps, madam ; I am nobody: 
a friendless orphan girl, whom Mr Herbert has 
honoured and blessed by his regard. Yes! he has 
said he /oves me ; and though we must part—per- 
haps for ever—I do, I must believe him!” and 
the passionate earnestness of her features spoke 
exulting belief. 

“What a strange creature,’ thought Mrs 
Herbert, fixedly eyeing her—‘ Is she mad or 
very artful; or an enthusiast like poor Charles 
himself? Can she fancy that she is able to fool 
me a8 she has him?” ‘The idea was irritating, 
and Mrs Herbert quickly said—* Since so very 
good an understanding subsists between you and 
Mr Charles Herbert, ma’am, I fancy it en- 
tirely unnecessary to take me farther into your 
confidence, especially as you must know, young 
woman ! that it cannot be in the least agreeable to 
my feelings. Was it to annoy or insult me with 
my lost son’s infatuated folly ? was it to triumph 
over my distress, that you came hither ?” 

“Oh, no, no! Alas, you do not know me; I 
tame but to kneel at your feet as | do now, to 
fatreat that Mr Herbert may be restored to 
your favour ; and that in a little time, a very lit- 
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tle time, I may pass away and be forgotten :— 
I am come to place my fate in your hands; to 
bid you dispose of me, decide for me.” 

‘‘ Singular girl: but rise, I entreat you, and 
sit down by me ;” and the lady, taking the poor 
young creature’s cold and passive hands, Violet 
was placed on a sofa, where Mrs Herbert sat 
down by her. 

« Am I, as I flatter myself, to understand that 
you see the propriety of putting an end to your 
intercourse—the propriety I mean of—of—your 
breaking off your engagement, if it ever went so 
far, with Mr Herbert ; of forgetting the unfortu- 
nate attachment, which bodes no good to either 
of you, and which to him is certainruin. I have 
dealt frankly with you. Mr Charles Herbert 
may, independently of me, marry whom he will. 
I have shewn you the inevitable and distressing 
consequences to himself, and whoever may be 
connected with him.” 

‘“ You do not yet understand me, madam,” 
replied Violet. “ It is enough that through me 
he shall never forfeit the esteem and affection of 
the mother whom he loves so dearly, values so 
highly. It was in telling me of the tender affec- 
tion, the cordial endearing and confidential inti- 
macy subsisting between you, that he first taught 
me the more to love himself.” 

Mrs Herbert’s generous feelings were at last 
fairly touched. She hastily bent forward, as if, 
to embrace the weeping girl, but stopt short, 
saying —‘* You are a strange, a very strange, and 
a very charming creature. Dv not mistake me, 
however; you can never be my daughter: nay, 
take away your sweet pleading eyes: there is 
but one woman on earth, who, with my consent, 
can ever be Charles Herbert's wife. . . . . 
And he talked to you of our uncommon affection ? 
Very uncommon, I| believe, in such a relation as 
ours. Is he aware of your present visit to me?” 

‘““No, indeed: all day I have not seen Mr 
Herbert.” 

‘‘I presume he has been pretty closely en- 
gaged,’ replied Mrs Herbert, smiling for the 
first time. ‘“ It is then your own spontane- 
ous movement, to your own good sense, I owe 
this visit? I cannot enough praise your wis. 
dom—nay, your generosity. Charles, in his pre- 
sent humour, would scruple at no degree of folly, 
though I cannot flatter you that he might not 
afterwards regret precipitance ; perhaps impute 
a little blame to the more innocent party. I 
conclude that you mean instantly to return to 
your friends in Scotland. I have understood 
from Charles, that you are not altogether happy 
in Mr Cripps’ family ; besides, they are unplea- 
santly situated at present.” 

“| have no friends in Scotland, nor anywhere 
else,” replied Violet, sadly. 

‘No near relatives, youmean. You have had 
the misfortune, as I learn, to lose your parents ; 
but friends you must have. I wish that I could 
in any way contribute to the happiness of one 
whose present line of conduct fills me with ad- 
miration.” 

These were flattering words; yet the heart of 
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her to whom they were addressed, was sinking 
and faint. The loneliness, the hopelessness of 
her condition, brought before her by Mrs Her- 
bert’s remarks, contrasted with the happiness 
which she thus voluntarily, and, perhaps, un- 
wisely, surrendered, from an overstrained sense 
of what was best for him for whom she had pre- 
sumed to judge. Circumstances had rendered 
necessary the immediate union for which Herbert 
had sued, and of which he had already that day 
spoken to her through her humble but maternal 
friend. As her husband alone could Herbert give 
her that protection which her present condition 
required ; andthough Violet thought with glow- 
ing disdain of her reputation, her honour, de- 
pending one iota upon the casual breath, whether 
of praise or calumny, she also keenly felt what 
was due to herself. After a silence of some 
length, she said :— 

“I have not yet spoken all that is in my heart. 
I came to say, that without your approbation I 
will never marry Mr Herbert, but on one 
condition.” 

“You are a noble-minded, sensible creature ; 
and I cannot say how much I admire your spirit 
and understanding,” interrupted the somewhat 
hasty, and delighted lady; “ but do tell me 
all that isin your heart. Sunshine and peace 
must soon gladden it, if your conduct is what I 
expect. You give up Charles” 

“Alas, madam, do not try me too far. To- 
day Mr Herbert has let me know, through Mis- 
tress Linton, that at all hazards, and for reasons 
which ought to make him tenfold more dear to 
me, he desires our immediate union. The only 
friend I have in this great city—a humble, but a 
sincere and affectionate one—says that, in the 
painful circumstances that have arisen, I owe it 
to myself, and as the woman honoured by Mr 
Herbert's choice, to consent ; for’——-and Violet 
reddened with proud shame ; and with the beau- 
tiful scorn, which gave a new and higher char- 
acter to her lovely face, continued—* They say 
that I eloped with Mr Herbert ; that I But 
I cannot further degrade myself by explanation— 
Will you, madam, his mother, be my protector ; 
or does honour plead with love for our immedi- 
ate marriage ?” 

Mrs Herbert—a woman of warm and generous 
sensibilities, though too much under the con- 
ventional influences to which fashionable society, 
more or less, bends all its members, and to 
which a strong attachment had, for the time, 
made, as she fancied, her son unwisely superior 
—was now greatly affected. With fervent ad- 
miration, she clasped in her arms the girl who 
made this proposition, saying affectionately— 

“Noble creature! yes, I will be your pro- 
tector, against this and every base infamy. Wel- 
come tomy home and bosom! If any woman, 
save Laura Temple, could deserve my Charles, 
it is you, sweet Violet! You see I have already 
learned your pretty name. What a load you 
have taken from my heart, in restoring my son 


to me. It is death to me to quarrel with 
Charles,” 











Violet could not fully participate in all these 
raptures ; yet, many humiliating apprehensions 
were allayed by this frank offer of an honourable 
and safe asylum ; and the soothing idea that, by 
her means, Herbert was reconciled to his best 
friend, promised to spread peace in the bosom jn 
which hope was, probably, not yet quite extin. 
guished. 

Mrs Herbert was not a woman to do anything 
by halves, where her affections were interested, 
An earthquake in the Regent’s Park would not 
have surprised Jenkins more than the order 
given to her that the housemaid should prepare 
a particular chamber described, for her guest ; 
and that Jenkins should accommodate her from 
Mrs Herbert’s wardrobe with whatever she re- 
quired for the night. Mrs Herbert’s next and 
most pleasant duty was to extend the olive 
branch to her son, with which she proposed im. 
mediately sending forth Mistress Marion to the 
Albany. The missive intrusted to this faithful 
emissary, bore the important tidings that Violet 
was safe under the roof of the writer, where she 
was to remain for the present as the guest of 
Mrs Herbert, and probably afterwards as her 
companion. “ All was forgiven, forgotten ; all 
would be arranged: let the past be buried in 
oblivion:” yet Charles was delicately informed, 
that it was expected he was to hold himself in 
readiness to accompany the Earl of Tarbert to 
Germany, and that the preparations were in a 
forward state. By the promptitude of the soli- 
citor, the fracas with Sir George Lees had been 
hushed up without getting into the newspapers, 
and pecuniary matters would soon be in train for 
arrangement. 

Not finding Herbert at his chambers, Mistress 
Marion, having left the note with his servant, 
returned to her own house, where she found him 
in the act of coming down stairs after a vain at. 
tempt to gain admission. 

“The bonny bird is flown away, Maister 
Charles,” said Marion, with an air of mirth that 
shewed there was no cause for alarm; for Herbert 
did look alarmed: “ and where has she lighted, 
think ye? but I’ll give ye three guesses for that.” 

“ Miss Hamilton cannot have been so unkind 
as to have set off for Jersey, without even seeing 
me,” said he, “ after the serious message which 
1 am sure you delivered to her.” 

“ Na—no just so far. What wad ye think 
if she had flown over tower and tree, mast and 
steeple, to find a cozy mother-nest wi’ ane Mrs 
Herbert i’ the Regent’s Park.” 

* You do not mean it, Marion ?” 

« Ay, but in good troth do I; that’s a cut 
aboon the common, is it no Maister Charles? 
To think of Miss Violet casting her glamour 
ower Mrs Herbert .s weel as ower you and me, 
which was mair easy and natural !” 

“ It looks witchery indeed,” replied Herbert, 
with animation. “If I could believe this, it would 
make me the happiest of men. My mother, if 
she once know, cannot fail to love Violet-—pr® 
judice must give way. She has already, then, 
felt Violet's fascinations ?” 
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« She is there sure enough, billeted in your 
gin chaummer ; I’m no just so sure though that 
ail is to end fair at ance, like the peacock tail of 
auld ballant or play-book ; though so far so good. 
But to think of the high spirit of the bit gentle 
creature, for as backward and diffident as she is 
of her nature. Ye’ll ne'er ken what spirit is in 
some lassies till they are tried. Now she may 
defy the Cripps and Crimps.—The dandy dyvour, 
the gleed son, was after Miss Violet this fore- 
noon. The auld ane is in Whitecross prison, they 
tell me.” 

« Then I am sure you gave the fellow his er- 
rand for his pains,—or a warm reception.” 

« What think ye I should have done, Maister 
Charles? for, I dare say, Miss Violet thinks me 
an auld randy !” 

« Kicked him down stairs, in the first place,” 
replied Herbert, laughing. 

« Atweel! and I hae done many a worse turn 
in my time ; and I’m able for this too if I am 
yexed and made fractious.” 

Herbert laughed. The report of Jack’s at- 
tempt helped to reconcile him to the disappoint- 
ment of not finding Violet here, and made him 
the more rejoice at the thought of her security, 
which had indeed removed a load from his mind. 
He was damped again, for what so fluctuating as 
a lover's moods, when, in answer to his warm 
expression of thanks to Mistress Linton for her 
unceasing kindness, before hastily taking leave to 
proceed to the Regent’s Park, that sagacious old 
woman advised him to go home first and read his 
mother’s letter. 

“T’m no just sure that its i’ the bond that you 
are to gang courtin’ under that leddy’s roof, 
though she has kindly ta’en in the young orphan 
gentlewoman, maybe to keep her out o’ harm's 
way. Ye'll no find Mrs Herbert sae simple a 
body as me wi’ young folk ; and indeed, Maister 
Charles, to be plain wi’ ye, I could not either 
been having young gallants like you coming about 
my quiet house. It might hae gotten a single 
maiden like me a light name in the gate-end.” 
And Marion laughed off the imagined sharp 
point of her jest. 

“ You know the nature of my present errand, 
[had fondly hoped that Violet, situated as we 
are, would have been mine with all the despatch 
which the forms of marriage permit. This was 
the object of my present visit, as much as the 
pleasure of seeing your guest and you.” 

“ Nae doubt there is great pleasure to a young 
gentleman in coming to see an auld wife like me. 
However, that’s all past: new lairds new laws, 
Maister Charles. Since Miss Violet is in the 
good custody and ward where we would both 
best like to see her, that may aiblins make a total 
change of views; or, at any rate, a delay of 
measures.” 

This was meant for a fishing observation ; but 
Herbert either failed to perceive its drift, or 
vas not disposed to be communicative. He 
vent away ; and Mistress Marion, after the toils 
and anxieties of this eventful day, upon the 
whole, rejoiced at the turn which matters had 





taken with her beloved nursling ; yet somewhat 
disappointed that her nice French bed, her un- 
corked pint of Sherry, and other domestic ar- 
rangements and festive preparations had gone for 
nothing ; sat down to her “ refreshin cup o’ tea,” 
and thus soliloquized or addressed her constant 
confidante, who purred up to her side. 

‘“« Aweel, pussie lass, there is no saying how 
all this may turn out yet for our poor young 
leddy. She’s a lang-draughted, up-setting wo- 
man that’s gotten the young thing into her 
clutches. I am far from either saying or think- 
ing ill of her: but she compassed her ain ends wi’ 
the faither, and maybe will no speed less ill wi’ 
the son ; and what comes of our bonny orphant 
lassie then, pussie, my woman? Oh, she’ll just 
tyne heart a'thegither, poor dear bairn. Ay, ye 
may ‘mew!’ Are ye wae for her, or are ye 
sayin’ well get her back to oursels yet? And 
blithe would we be, pussie; but I'll no just say 
that Miss Violet would think an auld wife and 
her cat, let us do our best for her, equal to 
Maister Charles, for her gudeman, and her ain 
fireside. “Deed I wish she had just bidden still 
wi’ us, and we had made a waddin ot. Ay, ye'll 
set up your back and mi-au at that, ye sly lim- 
mer?” And here Marion fondly and briskly 
caressed her pet. 

““ Na, I'll ne’er believe but that beast kens 
every word I say,” continued Mistress Marion, 
who often found an escape for brooding thought, 
a safety valve, in such confidences and communi- 
cations to her cat as the above. There was, 
however, one resolution which she neither told 
the cat nor her own left hand. This was, early 
next morning, and at her own risk, to discharge 
the debt to Madame Ramsden, the milliner;: the 
true history of which Violet had told her as they 
hurried to Mrs Herbert’s, and which Marion felt 
almost as a personal stigma, and a national dis- 
grace—something that concerned the honour of 
Scotland. Violet had made a similar communi- 
cation to Mrs Herbert ; and, at the same time, 
explained and apologized for the impertinent 
liberty which the zealous Mike Twig had, with- 
out any authority from her, taken in sending 
her trunks into Mrs Herbert’s premises without 
the knowledge or sanction of the owner. 

How trivial appeared those petty circum. 
stances, which had given her hostess so unfa. 
vourable an impression of her character, when 
thus accounted for. Mrs Herbert was too much 
ashamed of her uncharitable suspicions to ac- 
knowledge them. 

Jenkins, when that night undressing her lady, 
attempted to revive the tale of the trunks, and 
received a sharp check for her pains ; though, 
on a subsequent morning, when she maliciously 
informed her mistress that the bill to the im- 
portunate milliner had been settled by an anony- 
mous friend, as she emphatically termed Mrs 
Linton, she had the satisfaction of seeing Mrs 
Herbert look disturbed. Mrs Herbert could not 
doubt that the “ anonymous friend” was Charles, 
or some agent of his. ‘This, however, was but a 
trifle to what she had already encountered from 
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the same cause, and had still to meet, before her 
schemes were placed on a fair footing, and the 
desire of her soul was accomplished. In the 
meanwhile, nothing was so pressing as Herbert's 
departure from England. ‘That effected, and 
his transient boyish passion kept from the know- 
ledge of Lady Laura, there was no obstacle that 
time and management might not remove. 

Deeming it prudent to prevent all unnecessary 
intercourse between her step-son and her pro- 
tovée, Mrs Herbert anticipated the expected 
visit of Charles by driving at a very early hour 
to his lodgings. 

Charles was as much delighted as surprised by 
her appearance, of which he, however, suspected 
one motive ; and yet once more to see in radi- 
ant goud-humour the face which had never been 
turned on him save with kindness and affection- 
ate frankness until yesterday, filled him with 
sincere joy. 

‘‘ How gracious, dearest mother, to bring me 
your forgiveness yourself: let me hope that our 
first, and surely last, misunderstanding is for ever 
past.” 

“ Past for ever, Charles!” replied the lady. 
as they cordially shook hands. ‘ It is, I assure 
you, no such light matter to be, fora whole day, 
angry and vexed with one I love, as to make me 
lung for the renewal of misunderstanding.” 

‘Then, now that we are friends again, let me 
confess that I was rash and, perhaps, petulant 
the other day ; but remember, dear mother, how 
I had been chafed, how tortured by one thing or 
another, I was at this moment on the eve of 
hastening to you, when your kindness prevented 
me.—Vivlet” 

‘* IT had so much to say and do that I was up 
betimes to-day, and resolved to see what kind 
of bachelor housekeeping you hold. May I beg 
some breakfast from you, while we talk seriously 
of very serious business.” 

“If I could hope my servant might satisfy 
such a gourmet—l hope there is no feminine to 
that French noun—such a gourmet in coffee as 
you are.” 

‘“ Robert, ma’am, begs to know if the carriage 
is to go home or to wait,” said Herbert's servant, 
entering. 

‘‘ To wait, by all means. I mean immediately 
to carry you to kiss hands, Charles ;”—and Charles 
suddenly reddened from the delicious idea to 
which the words gave rise ;—* to kiss hands,” she 
continued, ‘at Earl Tarbert’s, upon your ap- 
pointment,—or your selection, should I rather 
say? Itisthe acknowledgment of a courtesy, nay, 
of an act of real and substantial kindness in the 
Karl, which should not be delayed for a moment. 
{ could name twenty most eligible young men, 
who, with their families, would have been de- 
lighted had they your good fortune.” Mrs Her- 
bert did not fail to interpret aright the cause of 
the sudden glow, and as sudden pallor, which 
overspread the tell-tale countenance of her son, 
though it was not her cue to notice these symp- 
toms. ‘ That ceremony over,’ she eontinued, 
“we must drive to my solicitor’s, I shall not 
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know an hour of peace until you are free of every 
paltry embarrassment. With the preparations 
for your journey I wholly charge myself ; though 
the Earl must be my counseller and guide in the 
necessary and the becoming.” 

Herbert saw that his fate was sealed. Honour. 
able employment he had often longed for; and 
now the exigences of his fortune, his deep and 
pressing pecuniary involvements, so much in. 
creased by what he had undertaken for Professor 
Cripps, and in order to Violet’s release, made 
employment more necessary than ever; though 
his immediate revenue as an altaché certainly 
afforded no prospect of extricating himself without 
the liberal assistance of Mrs Herbert. That was 
given so frankly, so cordially, so delicately, and 
vet so much as a matter of course, as if the fond 
and happy unfelt sacrifice of a mother for her 
darling son, that Charles could no more speak 
his gratitude than stop the impetuous current of 
her generosity, or thwart her strong self-will 
in fixing his destiny. 

“ | offer you carte blanche, my dearest Charlies ; 
only let us be friends; nor shall I now say one 
word about Laura Temple. I know what else 
you would say; you know I hold the key to your 
thoughts. Miss Hamilton is safe under my pro- 
tection ; no ill can happen to her, I assure you. 
Dame Linton and L for that, against all the 
Crippses in Christendom! She is, indeed, a sweet, 
pretty creature ; and I] am sure that, after you 
are gone abroad, and we are left to ourselves, 
I shall become very fond of her. At all events, 
it will not be my fault if she forfeit my friend- 
ship.” 

“ [| feel your kindness to Violet more, a thou- 
sand times more, than were it shewn to myself,” 
replied Herbert, warmly. ‘* The assurance that 
she is safe under your care—a member of your 
family—makes what yesterday looked so for- 
midable—nay, so impossible—comparatively easy 
to me; but I must, indeed I must, first con- 
verse with Violet. Without her approbation, it 
is my happiness to think that I have no longer 4 
right to fix upon any course of life which she 
may not prefer, and which may, for a long 
period, divide us, and delay the hopes I so lately 
and fondly cherished.” 

Mrs Herbert frowned and hemmed continu- 
ously for a second or two, stirred her coffee, and 
subdued her temper. 

«Miss Hamilton has constituted me, so far as 
depends on her, the arbiter of your fate, Charles. 
I would ill discharge the task I have undertaken 
if I failed to give you both what I consider the 
best counsel. Are you ready to accompany me 
to Earl Tarbert’s?” 

“ As his secretary, grateful for his kindness, 
and anxious toshew my sense of it by the zealous 
discharge of my duty, Yes ; as the humble suitor 
of his daughter, No; highly as I esteem Lady 
Laura Temple, and amply as I understand you 
have endowed her.” - 

“Charles, and do you blame me for that ¢ 
replied Mrs Herbert, colouring violently, and 
then turning very pale. ‘I may have been rash; 
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{ may have been misled by my anxious fears for 
you, by my strong affectio n for you, supreme 
over every other feeling. I had, indeed, some 
cause, you will allow, to imagine this poor girl 
avery different person from what 1 hope to find 
her.” 

«What you already know and believe her,” said 
Herbert, firmly. ‘ But pardon me for the un- 
generous allusion I ventured to make just now. 
| have been deeply wounded by what has passed ; 
but net alone because it leaves me a very poor 
man: your fortune was your own to dispose of at 
your pleasure.” 

\ty fortune was mine to promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of my husband's beloved son, 
—of my dearest C harles. If I have failed, the 
heavier punishment is mine ; but we will say no 
more of this; come” 

‘Dearest mother, let us understand each 
other. Jam ready to purchase your protection 
fur my poor Violet at any price consistent with 
honour, and what [ owe to her and to my own 
happiness) Ask nomore. Why should those so 
dear to me be divided? You will learn to love 
her.” 

Nay, Charles, I will neither ask nor accept 
more. Is not even the very step you condemn 
a proof of how dear your honour and happiness 
are to me.” 

Had Mrs Herbert said, “‘ your worldly exalt- 
ation,” Charles had probably fancied the phrase 
more correct ; but he ssid nothing, 

They drove away in somewhat forced good spi- 
rits; and, to ward off graver discussions, Mrs 
Herbert gave an amusing or burlesque account 
of the circumstances attending the ejection of 
the Cripps family from Mr Shuffleton’s house, 
and the doings of Mike Twig, from what she 
called *: Jenkins’ edition.” This brought them 
to the end of their drive, when the graceful! 
mother and grateful son expressed their warm 
and united thanks to the gracious Earl; and 
without seeing the dreaded Lady Laura, who, 
they were told by her father, was engaged in or- 
dering preliminary arrangements for the journey. 
Mrs Herbert, on that day choosing to see no one 
at her own house, then drove with her son into 
the city. The engagements under which Charles 
lad first and last come for Professor Cripps, and, 
latterly, for the redemption of Violet, amounted 
to a sum which made the solicitor look grave, 
and which did not improve the spirits or animate 
the talk of any of the party. The lady made one 
condition, the delicacy of which Charles warmly 
appreciated, though the motive might be double ; 
twas that she personally, and not her son, should 
undertake the responsibility of indemnifying 
Cripps for his pupil forfeiting her engagements. 
This was now formally done, so far as depended 
on her 4. and Mrs Herbert gaily whispered— 
“Now Made enema phage prentice ; but don’tlook 
dism ty ¢ harles ; I do not mean, like Mrs Brown- 

ive, to starve her to death, and lock her up in 
the coal-hole ; so 1 shall go home and give her 
‘ome dinner, I have been such an @arly stirrer to- 
“ay, that 1 believe I must shut my doors against 
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all the world to-night, even Lady Laura, and 
rest myself. You also Charles have enough to 
do" 

‘Then I shall only present myself at your 
breakfast table to-morrow morning, though to- 
night I had hoped” 

Mrs Herbert broke away, affecting not to 
hear. On returning home, she found her “ ape 
prentice’ looking anxious and melancholy. The 
excitementof herenthusiastic resolve had subsided 
with Violet, though her judgment approved what 
she had done; and the continued absence of 
Charles—whose name Mrs Herbert, talking gaily 
of fifty things during dinner, never once men- 
tioned—filled her with uneasiness and vague 
apprehension, increasing as the evening fled, and 
he did not appear. Mrs Herbert, after a time, 
seemed absorbed in her own reflections. and 
pleaded fatigue as an excuse for retiring early ; 
having, in the course of three hours, which they 
spent together, dexterously defeated every little 
scheme which her guest devised for leading 
to more particular conversation, until, as they 
shook hands to say good night, she hastily said 
~~‘ 1 have seen my son; we are the best of 
friends.” 

On the first night spent under this roof, Violet 
had been almost happy ; but now, on retiring, 
she wept without restraint, and almost wished 
herself back with her humble friends in Jersey, 
and far away from this proud lady, who cer- 
tainly treated her with politeness, nay, marked 
kindness, but with neither confidence nor sym- 
pathy; and with whom she was probably to be 
considered, while Herbert remained in England, 
as a kind of state prisoner. And was he to 
leave England, on the destination to which the 
waiting-maid had alluded, and in society fatal to 
her hopes? Leave England, perhaps, without 
one word of farewell! True, she had voluntarily 
taken those decided measures pointed out bya 
high and pure sense of what was right, and 
which had, in gaining for her the protection of 
Mrs Herbert, also rescued her from a painful 
and embarrassing position, and restored him to 
his mothers favour; but at what a price was 
this accomplished—that of the happiness of her 
whole future life ! 

Violet went to bed in a state of great nervous 
depression; which, when another tedious day 
had elapsed—like the last, spent in solitude— 
became anxious, torturing misery. 

On the third morning, Mrs Herbert could not 
help noticing how ill her young inmate looked ; 
and, by many little unobtrusive attentions, she 
attempted to cheer her. ‘ Poor little thing,” 
thought that lady, giving a half sigh to certain 
tender though faint reminiscences; ‘‘ 1 know 
what she is suffering, and can pity a love-lorn 
damsel]. Woman's lot ison her: to suffer and 
pine in secret—to fancy she is to be a wretch 
for ever—to gradually forget—to become re- 
signed—to form new hopes—to indulge more 
aspiring wishes and views—to make an ambi- 
if not a mercenary marriage—to have a 
carriage—a certain rank in society—to be, on 
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the whole, if nut a happy, yet a tolerably satis- 
fied woman.” 

As they sat together, at work, in the early 
hours of the morning, at every knock and at 
every ring Violet would half start and, chang- 
ing colour, betray her thoughts. ‘There was one 
loud, prolonged knock, which Mrs Herbert could 
not mistake. 

“The Tarberts, my dear,” whispered she. 
“ Perhaps it might not be pleasant to you to see 
company. I fear you are rather nervous this 
morning. I am keeping you too close a prisoner ; 
but, next week, when my friends are gone, and 
my time is more at my own disposal”—— 

Violet becoming very pale, could but bow, and 
glide tottering away into the back drawing- 
room, whence she hoped to escape up stairs 
without encountering the visiters. Did Charles 
accompany them? but what to her did this sig- 
nify. Had she not renounced him ; promised that, 
without his mother’s approbation, they should 
never meet; that she would hold no corres- 
pondence with him. Love is not remarkable 
for consistency ; and Violet once more almost re- 
pented what she had done, and fairly wished her- 
self back in Marion Linton’sattic. She feared she 
had been rash; and was even so unjust as to in- 
dulge the idea that her protectress hed cut. 
witted her, and taken an unhandsome adv. ntage 
of her complicated distress. H¥er reason revuked 
this injustice of feeling, but w..nout mitigating 
her mental anguish. 

The visiters remained much beyond the time 
of an ordinary morning call. When they went 
away, Mrs Herbert sought her young guest ; 
delicately avoided noticing her evident misery, 
and proposed a drive, to which Violet passively 
consented, Before, however, they could set off, 
Mrs Herbert was again occupied with unexpected 
business. During dinner she looked abstracted, 
and, Violet fancied, cold ; and when the servants 
had withdrawn, taking Violet’s hand within her 
own, she said, with an effort at cheerfulness— 

“My sweet guest dues not repent the con- 
ditions of our agreement, or the step which has 
raised her so high in my esteem ?” 

The silent trickling tears were no satisfactory 
answer, nor yet the faltering — 

‘I never can repent what is best for Mr Her- 
bert.” 

“Mr Herbert has got it into his head, my 
dear, that you do not know your own mind—an 
opinion which men are tvo apt to form of ladies. 
Will you do me the justice to set him right, so 
far as say that all that has occurred between us 
has been the dictate of your own understanding. 
You must write yourself, and explain exactly how 
we stand. Every hour just now is most precious to 
Charles ; and I have promised, since less will not 
do, that he shall know your mind from your own 
hand. Let me recapitulate ;—but I do not need ; 
the fate of Charles is in your power, Miss Ha- 
milton, and I rely upon your excellent principles 
and generous feelings ; so infinitely above those 
of an ordinary love-sick damsel, so worthy of a 
noble and intelligent woman.” 
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Violet heard this unmerited praise in silence - 
and, with downeast eyes, while Mrs Herbert took 
a strange delight,—a pleasure analogous to that 
of an enthusiastic chemist engaged in some de. 
licate new process, or of an anatomist in a mi- 
nute dissection,—in watching the play of her fea. 
tures and her proceedings, as, with an absent air, 
she arranged the writing materials, and vacantly 
held the pen—her busy and painful thoughts far 
distant. 

At last, on Mrs Herbert rising and approaching 
her, she was roused to present duty :—* What 
shall I write, madam ?” 

“ That I cannot dictate.” 

Violet made several attempts to write; com- 
mencing with saying what she felt to be chilling 
and far too little, and as uniformly ending with na 
many more “ last words,” gushes of passionate 
feeling, as to go much farther on the other side. 
At last the note which Mrs Herbert declined 
reading, was sea! and despatched; and then 
Mrs Herbert, to veguile her thoughts, kindly 
begged for the Scotch ballad which Violet had 
sung to her on the former day. It was an un- 
lucky choice ; and Violet, choking in the effort to 
proceed, at last, in good earnest, “ Let the tears 
‘ownfa for Jock o’ Hazledean ;” and Mrs Herbert 
quietly kissing her brow, and whispering a few 
soothing words, kindly left her to herself. She 
remained for an hour afterwards seated on the 
same chair, and in the same woful mood, when 
her heart leapt to the sudden voice of Herbert 
talking in passionate tones to his mother in the 
front drawing-room, ere he burst upon her, hold- 
ing her open letter in his hand, 

‘« Faithless, cruel girl! can you thus forsake 
me? My mother is right. Had you ever loved 
me as I fancied, you could not now forsake me 
thus.” 

Without attempting to explain—withoutright- 
ly comprehending what was said, she sprung 
forward, and rushed into his arms; and Mrs Her- 
bert, who had followed him, became the silent 
and affected witness of the passionate embrace 
which gave them back to each other. 

‘© O Charles, I feared you would never, never 
come |” was Violet’s low exclamation; but, seeing 
Mrs Herbert, she shrunk back; while Herbert, 
clasping her waist, gently held her. 

‘“« Then, dearest Violet, you have wished for 
me? while thiscruel letter? But I knew it was 
not you, not to yourself I owe this.” 

‘«‘ Miss Hamilton, is this fair to me?” cried Mrs 
Herbert, angrily and sternly ; “ is this honoura- 
ble dealing ; is this what 1 havea right to ex- 
pect from you ?” 

“QO no, no; pardon and pity me! I am very 
wretched : but I will do all you will, all I ought. 
Charles, we must not meet again, that [ know; 
though, when I saw you, I forgot all ;—but that 
is all past.” 

‘This, then, is to be a last interview,” said 
Mrs Herbert, mildly, and commanding herself, 
and advancing. ‘ Miss Hamilton, in her letter 
—her own spontaneous letter, which I have not 
even read—has, I presume, communicated her 
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decision to you. Be assured, her decision is un- 
biassed by me. Is it right, Charles, is it gener- 
ous, to inflict unnecessary pain upon her? From 
you, Violet, I expect more firmness and self- 
command,” continued the lady, turning to Violet. 
» You have gained that place in my esteem and 
affection, which it would be most painful to my- 
self to see you forfeit, by conduct which I cannot 
approve. In you I have found the duty and gra- 
titude, wanting where I flattered myself my 
claims to both were much stronger, as they were 
of much older date.” 

* Do not reproach him,’ whispered Violet. 
«’Twas but a moment ; never again will you be 
offended in this way,” 

“Forgive me, mother, if I cannot see with 
your eyes—feel with your feelings. Honour and 
affection alike forbid me renouncing the hope— 
the claim I have been allowed. 
give me up under a fatal delusion—from an over- 
strained idea of duty, or from pride ; but I can- 
not so part with you, while I am happy enough 
to indulge the dear hope that I possess your 
heart, in spite of your pride.” 

The timid, stealthy glance of Violet, the soft 
pressure Of the hand which held hers, were not 
lust upon Mrs Herbert, even while the blushing 
girl tried to extricate herself fromher lover'sclasp. 

“We must talk apart, sir,” said the lady, in 
a haughty tone. ‘I would avoid giving pain 
tv one whose late conduct has awakened my 
highest admiration. I know that Miss Hamil- 
ton’s firmness will be found equal to her high 
sense of womanly dignity; that sense of diguity 
which forbids any young lady from entering a 
family where, though not undervalued, she may 
be presumed unwelcome.” 

Violet coloured violently ; and, freeing herself 


from Herbert’s clasping arm, stood erect and | 


alone. 

“ Mother !” he exclaimed, indignantly, ‘ this 
is too much !” 

“ Forgive me, dear Miss Hamilton, if the per- 
tinacity of this young man betrays me into rude- 
ness: this is not a topic to discuss in your pre- 
sence: we will leave you fur a little. Mistress 
Linton is, 1 believe, waiting to see you.” 

Herbert whispering—*“ I must see you again, 
Violet ; I have much to say which is solely for 
your own ear,” followed his mother, and Marion 
was ushered in to witness the violent burst of 
love, pride, and sorrow, which could not be re- 
pressed, 

‘“Hinny sweet, what is the matter ? 
proud step-dame has grieved ye? 
the young gentleman: I'll never believe that of 
him.” 

“Believe no wrong of him—he is too noble, 
too good, too generous; and I am the veriest | 
fool, the most miserable creature that breathes.” 

“I'll no hear ye say that, Miss Violet: d'ye 
ken, hinny, it’s a sin! Young, and healthy, and 
bonny, and good, and weel-beloved by a man 
like him with whom your lot is cast! Fye for 
shame, hinny! It is a sin, as I make bauld to 
tell ye. But, hech! they're loud i’ the loan i’ 
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the next room! Is she flytin’ on poor Maister 
Charles, think ye?” continued Marion, bending 
a keenly listening ear, until the angry or pas- 
sionate tones of Mrs Herbert's voice were lost 
in a violent fit of sobbing, which made Violet 
instinctively rush as if towards her, and from 
delicacy, as instinctive, hold back before she had 
opened the folding doors. The voice of Charles 
was heard in seothing entreaty, and presently all 
was hushed; but, in a few minutes, Mrs Herbert 
advanced, leaning on the arm of her son, and 
said— 

‘* Miss Hamilton, my son craves a few minutes 
conversation with you. Violet, I feel that upon 
you I may rely.” 

“ ] have said, madam, that, without your ap- 
probation, 1 will not marry Mr Herbert, nor could 
he wish that I ~oule ; that I will hold no inter- 
course with him unsanctioned by you. More I 
eannot promise.” And her eyes turned sadly on 
Herbert. 

‘Mak nae rash vows, Miss Violet,” said Marion, 
whispering hurriedly; ‘€ come under nae promise. 
She disna ken her ain mind, Maister Charles ; 
what lassie does about her ain marriage? though, 
if ye ken whereabout the young heart leans, ye 
may guess the rest; begging your pardon, Mrs 
Hierber' madam, for puttin’ in my oar. But 
ne'er ye need her, Maister Charles,” continued 
Marion, whispering | m soothingly apart, while 
Mrs Herbert led Viclet tu a distant window to 
breathe her wishes; “ne’er a fear but she'll 


jump at ye when the right time comes ; sae keep 


ye acalm sough, and come in the leddy’s will; 
yell see how Miss Violet will win round her. 
When she was but a bairn she could hae wiled 
the laverock frae the lifts: and a’ will be right 
enough yet, never a fear, though I’m sure I pity 
ve between the twa leddies—between love and 
pride—ane o’ them being far mair than eneuch to 
drive a man daft.” 

‘-] have your interest, any way,” said Her- 
bert, smiling. 

‘© That ye have heartily.” 

“ And if it should be possible,” he said, very 
earnestly, ‘“‘ that when I am far away, this dear 
one is less than happy where she is—that, in 
short, any untoward event should arise—on you 
Iam sure I may depend, until I can hasten to 
her; you, at least, have not promised not to 
correspond with me.” 

‘It’s no that like! And I see no cause Miss 
Violet had to be so rash. But what, now, if 
‘out o’ sight out o’ mind,’ and some ither young 
leddy should wile her joe frae her?” said Marion, 
laughing, but, at the same time, fixing her keen 
grey-green eyes scrutinizingly on the young 
man. ‘ It might be what she would deserve for 
colloguin’ against him; though it would break 
the poor thing’s heart, nevertheless.” 

“ Do you fancy Violet one that is likely to be 
easily forgotten?” said Herbert, gazing with 
fond admiration on his beloved. 

“That do I no! for where saw I ever her mar- 
row, there where she stands? and better than 
she’s bonny.” 
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This clandestine talk was put an end to by 
Mrs Herbert calling Mistress Marion to come 
away with her, and leaving Herbert to the pri- 
vate interview with Violet, for which he had 
stipulated. As we have already seen but too 
many of the pranks of the wicked little naked 
urchin who rules the world, according to Marion, 
‘ riding on a goose,” we shall merely intimate 
that, in an hour and a half by Mrs Herbert's 
pendule—and the watch she held in her hand— 
in ten minutes by the mental calculation of 
Charles, he jeined his mother, and was in more 
composed if not high spirits. Violet had gone 
to her chamber, sending her apology by him for 
not appearing any more that night. 

‘“ Now I am ready to leave England,” said 
Herbert ; * to be separated, perhaps for years, 
from all that is and ever must be dearest to me. 
You may inform the Earl of ‘Tarbert that I am 
now at his disposal; though I would prefer the 
mail coach, and the company of my ownthoughts, 
so far as Dover, to making one in his retinue, if 
that could be accomplished.” 

“ Everything shall be accomplished that is 
most agreeable to you,’ replied Mrs Herbert. 
‘It will easily be imagined that I wish to detain 
you until the last moment. At Dover, then, 
you will overtake thei. 

(Charles remained to a tete-a-tete supper with 
his step-mother; and their conversation turned 
chiefly on necessary pecuniary arrangements, and 
Mrs Herbert s plans for the summer. Let us thus 
leave them, and turn for a few moments to our 
Talented Family, now under dire eclipse. 

CHAPTER XI, 

Five dreary Cays had elapsed, during which 
Professor Cryppes had, nearly in total solitude, 
contemplated the rain-drops through the dingy 
grated window of a spunging-house. The most 
mortifying circumstance to himself, attending 
his arrest, was, that it was, after all, at the in- 
stance of a milkman, for the paltry sum of 
17:8:2), which Miss Cripps had diverted from 
its proper and prudent destination to the pur- 
chase of a pair of earrings and bracelets, most 
temptingly ticketed in a pawnbroker’s window 
at only £18:18s. The arrest had been the 
sisnal for revolt among all the already alarmed 
tradesmen ; and Cripps was now the prisoner of 
butchers, poulterers, bakers, harness-makers, 
&c., &c. “* The mere canaille tradesmen,” as 
he remarked ; for his wine-merchants, his coach- 
builders, his musical instrument makers, his 
booksellers, were all persons of liberal ideas ; 
and, it is certain that the wary and wealthy 
aumeng them deemed it folly to throw good 
mnoney after bad ; while the younger men both 
fancied their first loss enough, and were afraid 
ofihe injury which persecuting a nob like Cripps, 
might do them among his fashionable associates, 
sume of whom were among their best customers. 
In the meanwhile, Jack had been labouring hard 
to ecect his father’s emancipation, though still 
far short of the necessary means ; and the Fleet 
was in full prospect, the Professor being no 





longer in a condition to satisfy the expectations 
of the sharp lady-manager of the hotel, whose cus. 
tom was, notalone prompt, but previous, payments, 

On the third day, the Professor had been 
ejected from the second best drawing-room, to 
make room for the Honourable Ludovie Grandj-. 
son, who, having been ousted from his seat jn 
Parliament, by the operation of schedule A on 
his father’s borough, did not in this year enjoy 
that best privilege of the Commons, freedom fron; 
arrest. The Professor had, without much cere. 
mony, been transferred to a stifling dull room 
or closet, whose grated window looked into a 
back-court ; the lady of the mansion informing 
her husband that she did not care how soon 
Cripps marched off, as not a penny was to be 
made of gentry like him ; whereas for chaps like 
young Grandison—who had ordered dinner and 
champagne for a party of five—friends were 
always sure to come forward at last, were it only 
to save themselves from disgrace. 

It wore late in the afternoon of the fifth day— 
the waiter had received the prisoner's last half- 
sovereign, before bringing in the cup of cold 
creamless coffee, which, with an untasted muffin, 
stood on an old japan tray on the small table, 
by which sat the Professor, unshaved and shabby, 
dismal and melancholy, the score of his unfinished 
opera lving before him, with several old letters 
and accounts which he had drawn from his 
pockets in search of censolation. Most im- 
patiently had he been expecting his son, Jack, 
who, to do him justice, had left no stone un- 
turned in assisting the family. Already had 
Jack managed to place the matron, summarily 
ejected from the Regent’s Park, in handsome 
lodgings at Hampstead, where her husband, 
Professor Cryppes, Mus. Doc., (whose embellish- 
ed cards, together with those of other great per- 
sonages, Jack liberally distributed in the draw- 
ing-room,) was to join her so soon as his town 
engagements permitted. These engagements 
promised to be of longer duration than Jack 
had anticipated ; and the Professor had angrily 
and dolorously informed the sheriff's officer, the 
keeper of the spunging-house, that he would 
that night go to the Fleet, as his ungrateful 
friends had, to a man, deserted him in misfortune; 
when his son was at last announced, 

«© Made up your mind to go to quod, papa !—O 
fie, fie! unlike a gentleman,” said Jack, on hear- 
ing the intention announced, and preventing the 
load of complaint and reproach which his father’s 
visage foreboded. 

‘“What a lucky dog you are, old fellow, to 
have such a son as self—eh! Nota word, now, 
papa, of ingratitude, neglect, &c., &c. Mrs 
Burke Barker has been on her marriage jaunt 
My mother ;—but she called for you?” 

Mrs Cryppes certainly had halted the hackney 
coach, which bore her to Hampstead, to load her 
husband with reproaches, and to recapitulate her 
old prophecies of the ruin he would infallibly bring 
upou his family ; and it was not to be expected 
that Mrs Barker was to dim the lustre of ber 
bright honeymvon in the dingy damps of a spuDg- 
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‘ng-house, though it held the parent whose 
favourite child she was, and whom her unprin- 
cipled extravagance had helped to send there. 

«« Mysister impatiently expects you,” said John, 
“She has been home for some days, and gives 
her first dinner and At Home to-day. We 
should be incomplete without you. Barker fan- 
cies vou down at W ——, raisingthe wind. No use 
for family affairs to travel out of the family.” 

+ Her first dinner—is it to be inthe Fleet ?’ 
asked the Professor, bitterly. 

‘ Hang it, Governor, why so doleful ?” said 
Jack ; and he put the coffee to his lips, sipped 
eome, and made a face of disgust. ‘‘ Come, off 
with this cold slop, and lec us have a few oysters 
and a broiled kidney, or a cutlet, or something 
eomf.—for luneh ;” and Jack rang for the waiter, 
and accompanied his order, according to the rule 
of the house, with a sovereign in advance, ‘J 
have good news for you,” continued he ; * Why, 
one might fancy you the first gentleman ever 
was under eclipse, so melanchylious and dismal 
you are, Hark! don't you hear Grandison sing- 
ing below. Before you have been three or four 
times through the mill, you will take the grind- 
ing more gaily, I guess, old gentleman,” 

“Then you have prevailed with Bounce to 
purchase my Opera,” said the Professor, laying 
his hand fondly on the cherished production of 
his genius, about, as he imagined, to escape his 
crasp, to immortalize some fictitious composer, 
aad enrich the manager or patentee of the King's 
Theatre. © Then, sir, you surely stipulated that 
the name of the veal composer—my name—ap- 
pears; and that I superintend the rehearsals. 
What does he give?” 

“Bah! eried Jack. ‘*‘ Never mind, father ; 
the present market price of trunk-lining, per- 
haps; and so many new poems and novels, by 
persons of quality, are coming out,—that that, | 
understand, is looking down, Your opera, how- 
ever, is a good sterling opera. I say it, who, 
in music, know a thing or two; but you may 
keep the copyright, I dare say. Well, never 
mind, it will have its chance yet. ‘lo force it 
out just now, were madness. Wait the tide in 
the af:irs of music. We have other resources: 
congratulate yourself, sir, on having a son who 
is a father to you.” 

‘Who has plunged me into debt, and almost 
(iserace,” replied the mortified composer. ** Had 
not ilerbert come forward to hush up that affair 
of Shuffleton’s, the honour of my name and 
family had been tarnished forever. I might have 
been criminally prosecuted, sir; and you know 
it. Yes, criminally ! good heavens! a man of 
eminent professional respectability, and of good 
fasion, the head of a family of highly ac- 
complished, and talented young people, mov- 
ing in the best circles of West End society. 
0 boy, boy! what your levity and your dear 
‘isters thoughtlessness have brought me to!” 
And the Professor theatrically struck his open 
Pern on his forehead ; while Jack, fearing that 
Something really was going awry in that region, 
‘quinted peeringly at his revered father, ere, 
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seeing all was right, and Mr Cripps. only in 
heroics, he said— 

« Mon cher Gouverneur, take it easy, pray. 
Ah, here comes lunch. My compliments to your 
master, Wattie, and say, if I find his champagne 
fair, | mean to give him a small order ; he is a 
private dealer, | know, and a deuced civil fellow, 
Let him have Professor Cripps’ discharges ready 
to sign ; we shall go as soon as we have lunched.” 

Wattie the waiter, and an old acquaintance of 
Jack's, disappeared. Ilaving first helped his 
father, he drank two glasses of champagne in 
rapid succession, thrust his finger into the bottle 
to preserve the effervescence, and with the other 
hand, swallowing open oysters as if for a wager, 
Jack cried— 

‘And now to business. If Herbert—by the 
way, he has got a devilish brilliant foreign ap- 
pointment ; but no brass, no salary beyond mid- 
shipman’s half pay,—nothing a-day,and find your- 
self,—if Herbert acted like a gentleman to us, 
he could not well do less to old and intimate 
friends ; besides, he wished to keep all snug 
about a certain Mademoiselle . I should 
not wonder if he marry that girl some day. 
She certainly is a bewitching, tantalizing little 
devil, Conceive, after having her in keeping at 
the old hag of a Scotswoman’s, who has so 
plagued our family—a foolish and low place, by 
the way—that he has been able to get her palmed 
off on Mrs Herbert. But Herbert was always 
sly. It would have been too much to attempt, 
all at once, to get her over with the rest of the 
ambassador's smuggled baggage.” 

« T will not heai this,” replied the Professor, 
indignantly. ‘ You lie, Jack. and you know it. 
Do you fancy me, sir, a libertine and profligate, 
like a Sheridan or a Dodd ; a man without morals, 
like the managers and masters of the old school, 
with their actresses and pupils.” 

‘« By the simplicity of Venus’ Doves! but you 
are the most original and innocent elderly gen- 
tleman I ever had the honour to hear of, father. 
. . . ». Whatever be the reason of Mrs Her- 
bert harbouring your little runaway spprentice 
—and it may be only to keep Charlie a good 
boy, and out of the way of mischief—I for one 
rejoice at it. ‘Tis another capital name and 
party to our action. Prepare, old fellow, for a 
master-stroke ! Health, papa, and success, 
Your action is already raised ; damages £12,000; 
and son, mother, and the old Scotchwoman, who 
is as rich as a Jewess, all inthe scrape. The 
deuce is in it if we dont squeeze out a neat 
thing among ’em,” 

«I don’t exactly comprehend, John.” 

‘¢ You can comprehend that you are at liberty 
to leave this dog-hole: very respectable quar- 
ters though, begging its pardon; only it was 
dem'd shabby of Snatchum to turn you out of 
the drawing-room to accommodate Grandison : 
I and my friends have been good customers to 
his house. Well, but you comprehend that, 
with the rich and beautiful prospect of this ac- 
tion of damages aforesaid, the respectable firm 
of Bubble, Squeak, and Nickem—Barker's Chan- 
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cery Lane friends—have advanced the needful 
for present exigences ; nay, have come down, for 
aliberal consideration—! never stand upon trifles 
in business—advanced the sinews of war for 
my other grand spec.” 

“1 see, I see—I am to be released ; you have 
raised cash—how much ?” 

« Enough for your purpose, old fellow. Come, 
we shall reckon of that as we jog along. You 


shall dress at my new lodgings—a_ half-way, | 


raftish place I have taken for convenience, in 
Fleet Street, right under the old Jezebel Scotch- 
woman. Blow her up some night, as she did me 
with my landlord, the tailor; whose wife— 
shabby roguess—made me come down with a 
week’s rent in advance.” 

Professor Cripps had been musing. “ After 
the handsome and liberal way in which Herbert 





has behaved to me, Jick, can | in honour—after | 


he has taken all the Shuffleton liabilities on him- 
self, and got up my pupil's papers—can 1” 

“Can you? To be sure you can, and will too, 
get out of this pleasant retirement as fast as ever 
you are able. You may be sure Bubble, Squeak, 
and Nickem think well of the project, else had 
they never tabled, and buckled frankly to a ready- 
money risk. Come, tie up your music; a fine 
mess Mademviselle has made of it for you: she 
ought to be well mulcted, the young baggage.” 

Cryppes had felt some transient compunction 
to move, or be a party inthis transaction. Where 
the mere victimizing of a tradesman was all, he 
had no scruples whatever; but Herbert was ‘‘ a 
gentleman, and had behaved like one.” But then 
liberty, bright goddess! wooed him ; and the dis- 
comfort and filth of a jail were as disgusting to 
his habits as its disgrace was to his pride; but, 
above all, the fate of his opera fairly turned the 
scale, He must be present at the rehearsals. 

“ It is quite true,” said the yielding man, ‘no 
one can estimate the pecuniary loss, and the 
much greater loss in professional fame, which 
the defalcation of my pupil at so critical a junc- 
ture of my fortunes may have inflicted.’ 

And thus came avarice and vanity to stifle the 
temporary feelings of conscience and gratitude ; 
nor were they often unsuccessful with the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘‘ Not easy to calculate your loss, indeed ; but 
we have made a rough guess, £12,000. 

“ £12,000! Well, my opera might have had 
a run like that poor stuff—stale Scotch and Irish 
plunder the airs are—the Beggars’ Opera; or 
like Pizzaro, or” 

‘* True, true; why should it not? But make 
haste ; we dine with Mrs Burke Barker. Polly 
has been receiving congratulatory morning 
visits as a bride,— quite resplendent ! 
shine out of every woman in the upper tiers, 
last night. Barker is perfectly uxorious—as 
proud of his wife as if she had brought him a title 
or a plum.” 

“And well he may, sir. The talents and 
accomplishments of Miss Crippes, independently 
of her very great personal’ advantages, may well 
render proud the man who has had the good for- 








Took the | 








tune to obtain her hand. . . . Polly ought, 
though, to have come to see her father in this 
beastly hole.” 

‘ Ingpossib, pa-pa,’ said Jack, who often, as q 
mark of breeding, spoke either the Cockney dia. 
lect or French patois. ‘Polly has receiveg 
Eustache from us, and come down for you—posi_ 
tively she did—£25, dear creature! which had 
been allotted toa Parisian cashmere, for which 
Ramsden would not tick !” 

‘‘Excellentcreature! There is, indeed, adaugh- 
ter to be proud of,” said the Professor, in his 
grand original court manner, which the flippant 
and impudent style of Jack often ruffled, but 
could not subdue. 

** Bravo! pa-pa. 
touch! ‘A daughter to be proud of !’ 


That is a truly Siddonian 
Now I 


'am a Keanite; not a Kembleite—all nature 


and fire; and I think Poll a dem’d clever wench 
—a capital tactician for her years and sex, 
Wonderfully shrewd, cool, and _self-possessed, 
considering. Why, it was Poll put me up to our 
present enterprise ; but here comes Mister’—_ 
Jack bowed to the sheriff's officer ; ‘“* your name 
has quite escaped me, sir, but I perfectly recollect 
your face.” 

« Possibly,” replied the sheriff’s subordinate, 
emphatically, “as I have had the honour of see. 
ing you before I believe, and oftener than once,” 

The milkman’'s claim was produced: £17: 8: 2} 
—expenses £34:6:5!. It was promptly dis- 
charged. Kut then came another and another, 
They were like Banquo’s shadowy offspring, 
Jack’s money ran low: the Professor fumed at 
seeing it depart. 

«“ Very unhandsome this, sir: why not at once 
have told me of all these claims, 1 would, upon 
my honour, rather have gone to the Fleet than 
been treated in so ungentlemanlike a way.” 

“ D’ye hear that, Snatchem? My father would 
have left this cool sequestered grot of yours and 


| gone to jail rather than have countenanced the 


impudent villany of those low blackguards. 
Why, this I call diddling me: give me back that 
skim-milk fellow’s money. If my father dont 
get out, as well that the whole lot go in the 
schedule, when he is whitewashed.” 

‘« Thank ye, sir ; but that is not the way we do 
business here! The gentleman is quite welcome 
to stay or go.” 

Cripps was so enraged, that, for the moment, he 
would have gone to jail rather than have yielded 
to what he termed this most ungentlemanlike 
treatment ; but Jack had more wisdom in his 
anger, and, in this particular line, more personal 
experience than his progenitor ; and, one by one, 
“the paltry bills of the pitiful, peddling, ca- 
naiile tradesmen” were discharged, the original 
amount often doubled by costs. 

“ Thus it is to have to do with low vermin for 
trifles,” said Cripps, now breathing freely in the 
streets. “I must give my daughter, at the out- 
set of life, warning on this head. Never, Jack, 
my dear, go in debt for small sums to low, sordid 
tradespeople; they have no feeling, no sense 0 
honour, or of what is due to gentlemen !” 
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« Thank ye, papa; I have tried it both ways ; 
can’t tell which is best.” 


The meeting between the emancipated Pro- 


fessor and his newlv-married daughter was quite 


a scene. The former was, beyond doubt, de- 
lighted to see his daughter in handsome lodg- 
ings, richly dressed, and in remarkably good 
spirits, in anticipation of presiding at her own 
table and her first party; while Mrs Burke 
Barker, fully alive to all and each of these ad- 
vantages, was in her best looks, and altogether 
in a most complacent humour, “ transported,” 
as she expressed herself, “to see her dear family 
around her in her own apartments.” 

“ We shall be quite en famille,” said the lady. 
«T expect only the Count, and, perhaps, Sir 
George, if he can find a pair. Conceive, papa, 
the impertinence, nay, downright rudeness, of Ga- 
brielle: —after 1 had overlooked her elopement, 
and sent her my marriage tickets and a slice of 
bridecake, as if to an old friend that I meant 
to countenance after my marriage, never to call 
on the days I received visiters, as a bride; and, 
when I called myself, to-day, at Mrs Herbert’s, 
and asked her to join our family par-y, telling her 
I expected mamma and you from the country— 
toldecline! High airs, indeed. for Mrs Herbert’s 
toady to give herself to Mrs Burke Barker !” 

“Why, Polly, darling, the girl has obliged 
us,’ said Jack. ‘‘ Here would have been a pre- 
munire, the runaway Mademoiselle dining with 
her prosecutors !” 

“J did not think of that; but now, please, 
Jack, callme by my own name. Barker don’t 
like these freedoms with his lady. And not a 
word to him, pray, of—of—of Edmund’s flame. 
Literary and political characters, like Barker, 
don't like to be mixed up in silly love affairs or 
runaway matches.” 

Mrs Burke Barker had taken her brother's 
arm, and led him away for a private chat. 

“Edmund! the embryo Professor of Obste- 
trics! no, no, Poll, it is the Count is the man, I 
tell you.” 

“No, indeed, Jack! I have thought better. 
One may be pardoned for doing something to 
help a love-sick brother to a rich wife; there is 
fashionable precedent for that ; but, a stranger 
like the Count?—one could not hold up one’s 
face to that.” 

“But I have negotiated with Rodolpho, Mrs 
Barker, signed and sealed. He is our best card, 


I assure you. The whole tot of the Stocks would | 


soon learn to gulp a Count—a gilded pill! Now, 


the Professor of Obstetrics—still in the crysalis | 


state—our poor Neddy, would, I fear, revolt them.” 

“No such thing, Quintin,” interrupted Mrs 
Burke Barker. “ Though the Stocks’ women at 
first went mad after the Count, when he went 
down to the provinces about purchasing merino 
flock. for his Hungarian estates, the banker 
pulled up. There was some awkward overdraw- 
ing or bill business, and vulgar rumours afloat, 
such as are ever rife in dear, dirty W . Now, 
at Worst, we can hold up our faces for Ned. . . 
* » My father’s son is surely equal to Stocks’ 











daughter any day, in all but pelf ; and the young 
people may be in love, which Juliana never could 
be supposed with Rodolpho, as she had gone to 
school before her wise mother féted him.” 

“ Have you spoken to Edmund ?” 

“No.” 

‘“ Then don’t. I have unlocked tothe Count, 
and he won't let me off, I’m afraid. Eustache, 
too, has been sounded.” 

“ Then be on with him yourself, sir, for I shall 
have nothing to say to him. Have you no re- 
gard for your own family interests, Quintin ? 
Besides, I could not have the least reliance on 
Rodolpho, either word or bond. He would 
make his peace with the old people, and we 
should be left in the lurch, Barker has a very 
bad opinion of him—always had.” 

‘‘ A fiddlestick end for opinion, Mrs B. B. A 
properly executed bond is, in business, worth 
fifty opinions. You will allow that Bubble, 
Squeak, and Nickem, in business, are matches 
for all the counts and quarterings of the Ger- 
manic empire, whether genu-ine or Brummagem. 
And how the Count adored your charms, Polly! 
really you owe him a service.’ And Jack 
looked most provokingly impudent. 

« | have said,” replied Mrs Barker, with dig- 
nified firmness, and drawing up her head. 

“Then Rodolpho must taste booty, that’s 
poz, Poll, or he will blow us; and Eustache, 
too, that pearl of price” 

‘* Blow us! What do you mean by using vul- 
gar slang to me, sir?” 

‘¢ Pardonnez moi, Madame,” said Jack, bow- 
ing with mock contrition. ‘ You area novice in 
business, my dear, though with natural genius 
which a veteran might envy. . . 2. « e 
Now, you must know that, in matters of this 
sort, all must be in honour—upon the square. 
You take me? Thespec. is a fair spec., a capi- 
tul spec., nay, a most promising spec. ; and we 
can't manage it well without you, Polly. The 
girl gets a husband—the very thing all girls 
most desire; old Stocks a son-in-law, with six- 
teen quarterings, or a tailor’s pattern book equal 
to thirty-two; Madam Stocks adores a title, and 
here is one, at all events, quite as good as any of 
thenew-baked English ones. Why, we ought to 
receive a douceur from both parties; the some- 
thing handsome from the Count, under the rose ; 
and a per centage from the old folks, who catch 
a match for their Miss; whic], but for us, they 
never could have dreamed of.” 

From the somewhat incongruous luxury, the 
gaiety and mirth, the sparkling wit and the 
flow of music, which graced Mrs Burke Barker's 





| first party, no one would have imagined that debt 


danger, disgrace, and a jail were immediately 
behind several of the company ; and before some 
of them a project which the law of the land 
regards and punishes as a capital crime, Damely, 
the stealing of an heiress. That idea, they 
would, one and all, have repudiated. They 
merely designed to assist in a runaway love 
match, and secure half of the lady’s fortune for 
their trouble.—( 7 be continued.) 
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INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY ON SOCIETY.* 


Tue era of democracy has begun. The strug- 
gles of hereditary aristocrats to maintain exclu- 
sive privileges ; the menial vanity of nouveaus 
riches seeking for adoption into the family of the 
nobly-born ; the stupid endurance of the many, 
may indefinitely defer the period when society 
shall be everywhere avowedly organised upon 
democratical principles: but the fact that we are 
democratising, must be evident to every man who 
can look truth in the face. One of the many 
forms under which this fact everywhere inces- 
santly solicits our attention, is pointed out by De 
Tocqueville :— 


I believe that in democratic as well as in aristocratic 
countries, there will be land-owners and tenants: but the 
connection existing between them will be of a different 
kind, In aristocracies, the hire of a farm is paid to the 
landlord, not only in rent, but in respect, regard, and 
duty: in democracies, the whole is paid in cash. When 
estates are divided and passed from hand to hand, and the 
permanent connection which existed between families and 
the soil is dissolved, and the land-owner and the tenant 
are only casually brought into contact, they meet for a 
Moment to setile the conditions of the agreement, and then 
lose sight of each other; they are two strangers brought 
together by a common interest, and who keenly talk over 
a matter of business, the sole object of which is to make 
money. , ° : ‘ ° : ° . 

An aristocracy does not expire like a man ina single 
day; the aristocratic principle is slowly undermined in 
men’s opinion, before it is attacked in their laws. Long 
before open war is declared against it, the tie which had 
hitherto united the higher classes to the lower, may be 
seen to be relaxed. Indifference and contempt are be- 
trayed by one class, jealousy and hatred by the others : 
the intercourse between rich and poor becomes less fre- 
quent and less kind, and rents are raised, This is not the 
consequence of a democratic revolution, but its certain 
harbinger: for an aristocracy which has lost the affec- 
tions of the people, once and for ever, is like a tree dead 
at the root, which is the more easily torn up by the winds 
the higher its branches have spread, 

In the course of the last fifty years, the rents of farms 
have amazingly increased, not only in France, but through. 
out the greater part of Europe. The renarkable im- 
provements which have taken place within the same 
period do not suffice in my opinion to explain this fact; 
recourse must be had to another cause more powerful and 
more concealed, I believe that cause is to be found in 
the dewocratic institutions which several European na- 
tions have adopted, and in the democratic passions which 
more or less agitate all the rest. 

I have frequently heard great English landowners con- 
gratulate themselves that, at the present day, they derive 
a much larger income from their estates than their fathers 
did. They have perhaps good reason to be glad; but 
most assuredly they know not what they are glad of. 
They think they are making a clear gain, when, in rea- 
lity, it is only an exchange ; their influence is what they 
are parting with for cash, and what they gain in money 
will, ere long, be lost in power. 


At present, we will do no more than direct 
attention to the fallacy which has crept into the 
passage we have just quoted: that the inter- 
course between rich and poor is more frequent 


ee —- 





® Democracy in America, Part the Second. By Alexis 
de Toequeville. Translated by Henry Reeve, London: 
Sauuders & Otley, 





and more kind in aristocratic than in democratic 
societies. M.de Tocqueville forms his opinion 
of the rich and poor of England, America, anq 
France, inthe present day, from observation : ]\e 
derives his impressions of the rich and poor oj 
feudal France and England from poets, not 
from historians. He would be puzzled to she, 
at what period of the history of Europe the ric}, 
were more mindful of the comforts of the poor 
than at present. Was it during the insurrec- 
tions of the Jacquerie of France, or the Ba ver;- 
kricg of Germany ; or when Anquetil du Perroy 
and the elder Mirabeau first revealed to the 
wealthy of Paris that there were peasantry jn 
France and what was their condition? There 
is, God knows, enough of forgetfulness amone 
the rich of the sufferings of the poor ; but, if any 
thing, it is less than formerly. There does, we 
believe, really exist a growing inclination among 
the wealthy to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor ; only the impulse is too recent to bea per- 
manent spring of action, or to be accompanied 
by the knowledge requisite to direct its efforts 
aright. There is. as Dr Chalmers has somewhere 
said, (and the Doctor is a striking iliustration of 
the truth of his own position,) a great amount 
of unenlightened philanthropy ailoat in our 
day. The rich of our day have a languid unin- 
structed desire to good, and in so far they are 
an improvement upon the bulk of their class in 
former ages. This fallacy, though it vitiates M. 
de Tocqueville’s reasoning on some other points, 
does not affect the general correctness of the pas- 
sage we have just quoted. The high rents of mo- 
dern days are, in part, acommutation. Formerly 
the vassal paid for his land partly in rent, and 
partly in services: the services have been remit- 
ted, and the rent raised. The overlooking of this 
fact leads the landlord to claim more than his 
due. When the landowners first ceased to lead 
their vassals to the battle-field, they led them 
to the hustings. The tenant’s vote at an elec- 
tion was part of the rent he paid. Now that the 
landlord exacts the full value of the farm in 
money, he has no right to the vote: to insist 
upon having it, is making the tenant pay twice 
for his land. These arrangements, like most 
others in society, are made by a half-instinctive 
only half-reasoning process. ‘Ihe relative posi- 
tions of overlord and vassal have insensibly 
grown into those of two independent parties 
driving a bargain: the imaginary overlord con- 
tinues to exact compliances, which the emanci- 
pated vassal concedes reluctantly ; and the angry 
feelings engendered by the mistake transform 
latent into sensible democracy. The landlords 
of England may rest assured that their claims 
to decide for whom their tenants shall vote at 
elections, and other lordly proceedings of the 
same class, are hastening the recognition of that 
social equality which already, to a great extent 
exists among us. It is a mistake to think that 
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our tuft-hunting wealthy merchants and manu- 
facturers, whose only ambition is to dine at a 
nobleman’s table, or our supple shopkeepers, 
who would sell their souls to Satan for one cus- 
tomer more, will ever achieve the recognition of 
the rights of “their order.” The privileged 
classes must trample us into asserters of equality. 
It is the law of nature that thus shall equality, 
the perfection of civil suciety, be worked out. 
Assuming, then, that the tendency towards 
equality—the abolition of exclusive privileges 
hereditary in certain families, (for that is what 
M. de Tocqueville, with a latitude in the use of 
the word characteristic of his nation, means, in 
nine cases out of ten, when he speaks of demo- 
cracy )—is irresistible, there certainly can be no 
more important question proposed for discussion 
than the influence of this equalising tendency 
upon society. 


ciety of any preceding age, a man’s estimation 
and influence is dependent upon his own cha- 
racter and conduct, it is most important that we 
should be able to appreciate the advantages and 
disadvantages of this novel arrangement. 
is the topic which M. de Tocqueville proposes 
to discuss in the work now before us; a topic 
more within the compass of his natural ability 
and acquired knowledge, than that with which 
he attempted to grapple in his former publica- 
tion. He sets to work in an honest spirit :— 
Some readers may, perhaps, be astonished that, firm- 
ly persuaded as I am that the democratic revolution, 
which we are witnessing, is an irresisiille fact, ayainst 
which it would be neither desirable nor wise to struygle, 
I should often have occasion, in this book, to address 
language of such severity to those democratic communi- 
ties which this revolution has brought into being. My 
answer is simply, that it is because [ am not an adver- 
sary of democracy, that I have sought to speak of demo- 
cracy in all sincerity. Men will not accept truth at the 
hands of their enemies, and truth is seldom offered to 
them by their friends: for this reason I have spoken it. 
Twas persuaded that many would take upon themselves 
to announce the new blessings which the principle of 
equality promises to mankind, but that few would point 
out from afar the dangers with which it threatens them, 


To those perils, therefore, I have turned my attention ; 


and, believing that I had discovered them clearly, I have 
not had the cowardice to leave them untold. 

In brief, (for M. de Tocqueville is by no means 
laconic,) the author, finding himself, whether 
he will or not, the citizen of an age of equality, 
conforms, like a wise man, to what he cannot 
avoid ; and sets himself to canvass, with his fel- 
lows, how they are to make themselves most 
comfortable. We ‘ earnestly advise the perusal 
of” this passage to Sir Robert Peel. That solemn 
utterer of hollow sounds was, on one occasion, 
pleased to say, (and a dexterous publisher stuffs 
the saying into every advertisement,) ‘ Let me 
farnestly advise your perusal of M. de Tocque- 
Ville’s work ; his testimony, as well from actual 
experience as on account of freedom from pre- 
Judice, is above suspicion.” Everybody can ap- 
Preciate this laudation. Sir Robert, finding 
me of the harsher lineaments of one demo- 
‘racy portrayed in lines equally harsh by M. 
Tocqueville, speaks patronisingly of that 


If we and our children are to | been treated of in the democracy of America, which I 


live in a society in which, more than in the so- | 


This | 








| and established others of a novel kind. 
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author; but Sir Robert, no more than Pilate, 
cares for an exposition of “what is truth ;” we 
shall hear no more eulogies of M. de Tocque- 
ville from such a suspicious quarter, now that 
he has professed himself a democrat, anxious to 
turn democracy to the best account. 

M. de Tocqueville says, in his ‘* Advertise- 
ment,” (we would respectfully submit to Mr 
Reeves that the English for ‘‘ Avertissement”’ is 
“ Preface :" \— 

The Americans live in a democratic state of society, 


which has naturally suggested to them certain laws and 
a certain political character. This same state of society 


has, moreover, engendered amongst them a multitude of 


feelings and opinions which were unknown amongst the 
elder aristocratic communities of Europe: it has de- 
stroyed or modified all the relations which before existed, 
The aspect o! 
civil society has been no less affected by these changes 
than that of the political world. The former subject has 


published five years ago; to examine the latter is the 
object of the present book. 


In pursuance of this announcement, M. de 
Tocqueville proceeds to discuss, in four books, 
the ‘ Influence of Democracy on the Progress 
of Opinion in the United States ;” the ‘ Influ- 
ence of Democracy on the Feelings of the Ame- 
ricans ;” the “ Influence of Democracy on Man- 
ners, properly so called ;” and the ‘* Influence 
of Democratic Opinions and Sentiments on Poli- 
tical Society.” For such a work as the author 
contemplated, the arrangement and distribution 
is sufficient. He neither had it in view to inquire 
what is the best form of government, nor to point 
out the course of action by which such a form of 
government may be established. He has merely 
undertaken to shew the form and pressure of the 
public mind under democratic institutions. His 
work is simply a descriptive essay. He has begun 
it on a scale sufficiently large, and has divided 
it into a sufficient number of compartments, to 
afford space for placing all essential and charac- 
teristic features in a favourable point of view. 
In the outline of the work there is nothing to 
desiderate. 

When we come, however, to examine the de- 
tails of execution, this praise must be “ craftily 
qualified.” The character of M. de Toecque- 
ville’s mind is essentially unscientific. The un- 
discriminating praise of his half-learned English 
eulogists, has, we know, left a widely different 
impression upon the public mind: nevertheless 
he is deficient in the three most indispensable 
qualities of a systematic thinker—precision of 
thought and expression, strict logical sequence, 
and the power of condensation. As an instance 
of his want of precision in thought and language, 
we need only adduce his frequent confusion of 
“democracy” with “ equality ;’ a confusion 
which, as we shall subsequently have occasion to 
shew, renders inconclusive the aggregate of his 
truly spirituel and genial remarks. The want of 
logical sequence is so great, that we nowhere 
find in the whole book one example of a general 
principle evolved from a collection of facts. He 
rambles on, saying, in every sentence, something 
striking or instructive; but never approximating 
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toa result ; leaving the mind of the reader com- 
pletely at sea. On rising from perusing his book, 
we “apprehend a mass of things, but nought dis- 
tinctively.” We retain an agreeable impression 
of many brilliant and touching passages: but we 
have been taught nothing like a practical or 
available truth. As to condensation, the few 
brief extracts we have already given, may suffice 
as samples. They are all essentially wordy ; and 
the line of asterisks in the first indicates the 
omission of three paragraphs, all repeating, in 
different words, the same idea already expressed 
with sufficient diffuseness in the one we have 
retained. Even M. de Tocqueville's title to 
what has been most generally conceded to him, 
superiority to mere conventional habits of judg- 
ment, must, it appears to us, be admitted with 
considerable restriction. We do not find his 
speculations fettered by British conventionali- 
ties: but there is not one French conventionality 
of any consequence to which he has risen supe- 
rior. He sees, it is true, the outward forms of 
things as they present themselves to his view in 
America: but his fancy informs them with a 
French soul. The mode of thought, the feel- 
ings, which he attributes to the Americans, with 
a view to account for their actions, is, in many 
instances, essentially French. He isno exception 
to the sarcasm, that, “ to a Frenchman, the whole 
world is but a mirror to shew him his own face.” 
That the perusal of M. de Tocqueville’s work is 
caleulated to benefit the English reader, by un- 
settling many of his mere conventional notions, is 
true ; but, for his power to dothis, the author is 
indebted simply to the accident of his position. He 
cannot do his French reader the same good office. 
The first book, or division of the treatise, is 
marked throughout by that inaccuracy of thought 
and expression to which we have alluded above. 
The nominal subject, is the “influence of demo- 
cracy on the progress of opinion in the United 
States:” the real subject is, the influence of the 
equality of social conditions on the progress of 
opinion in the United States. Inthe sixth chap- 
ter, the author stumbles upon the distinction 
between equality and democracy; but without 
seeming to be himself aware of it, and certainly 
without making any use of it. He remarks:— 
“ If then there be a subject upon which a demo- 
cratical people, (meaning a people among whom 
social equality prevails,) is peculiarly liable to 
abandon itself blindly and extravagantly to gene- 
ral ideas, the best corrective that can be used, 
will bet) make that subject a part of the daily 
practical occupation of that people. ‘The people 
will then be compelled to enter upon its details, 
and the details will teach them the weak points 
of the theory, This remedy may frequently be 
a painful one, but its effect is certain. Thus it 
happens, that the democratic institutions which 
compel every citizen to take a part in govern- 
ment, moderate that excessive taste for general 
theoriesin politics which the principle of equality 
suggests.” The author here shews, most success- 
fully, that equality of condition among citizens 
is productive of danger, where the citizens them- 
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selves do not take an active part in the govern. 
ment, where (in other words) the government 
is not a democracy. He shews, therefore 
that equality and democracy are not convertible 
terms. And yet, in the book dedicated to the 
elucidation of the influenee of democracy on 
American opinion, the characteristic by which 
American (and, still more, Freneh) opinion js 
assumed to be distinguished from British opinion 
is traced exclusively to the influence of social 
equality, 

In the sixteenth centary, the Reformers subjected some 
of the dogmas of the ancient faith to the scrutiny of prj. 
vate judgment, - « The philosophers of the eigh. 
teenth century, generalizing the same principle, under. 
took to submit to the private judgme’t of each man all 
the objects ot his belief, . . . Ts what is the fret to 
be atthibuted, that, at this period, the method we are 
speaking of suddenly emerged from the schools to pene. 
trate into society, and became the common standard of 
intelligence : and that, after it had become popula: among 
the French, it has been ostensibly adopted, or secretly 
followed, by all the nations of Europe? The philosophi. 
cal method here designated may have been engendered in 
the sixteenth century; it may have been more accurately 
defined, and more extensively applied in the seventeenth ; 
but neither in the one nor in the other could it be com. 
monly adopted, Political laws, the condition of society, 
and the habits of mind which are derived from these 
causes, Were as yet opposed to it, It was discovered at 
atime when men were beginning to equalize and assi- 
milite their conditions, It could only be generally fol. 
lowed in ages when tliese conditions had become nearly 
equal, and men nearly alike, ‘The philosophical method 
of the eighteenth century is, therefore, not only French, 
but it is democratic, 

Thus M. de Tocqueville traces the habit of 
thought which he has above told us is character. 
istic of democratic America, as contradistin. 
guished from aristocratic England, to its origin 
in France before France became democratic, and 
its adoption in the other countries of Europe 
which are still aristocratic. Nay, he further 
tells us that America (which is « ‘emocracy) 
has less of this peculiar habit of thought than 
France, (in which, so long as the existing limited 
franchise, and the appointment of all local au. 
thorities by the crown continues, at the best, no 
more than social equality can be said to exist.) 
‘Tf it be asked why, at the present day, this 
same method is more rigerously followed, and 
more frequently applied by the French than by 
the Americans, although the principle of equality 
be no less complete, and of more ancient date, 
amongst the latter people, the fact may be attri- 
buted to two cireumstances, which it is essential 
to have clearly understood in the first instance.” 
‘lhe first of these circumstances is thus al- 
nounced:—* It must never be forgotten that 
religion gave birth to Anglo-American society " 
the second, ‘“* The social condition and the 
constitution of the Amerieans are democratic: 
but th: y have not had a democratic revolution. 
As if these contradictions were not sufficient, 
we read a few pages before this, intimation that 
the “ method” was a birth of the revolution ; #8 
assertion that it occasioned the very revolution 
which is here said to have produced it :—“ It is 
not because the French have changed their 
former opinions, and altered their former maa 
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ners, that they have convulsed the world, but 
because they were the first to generalize and 
bring to light a philosophical method, by the 
assistance of which it became easy to attack all 
that was old, and to open a path to all that was 
pew. 

M. de Tocqueville's in consequence does not even 
stop at this point. We have heard him declare 
that this ‘‘ philosophical method” is produced by 
democracy, and that it exists to a more limited 
extent in a democratic state than in others; 


, 


that the French Revolution could not have been | 


produced without it, and that it could only have 
been called into existence by the French Revolu- 
tion. A similar incoherence characterises his 
account of the “ philosophical method” itself. 
This method is, we are told, the process of rea- 
soning upon “ general ideas.” Phe human mind, 
our author remarks, is, owing to the immensity of 
detail, unable to pass a judgment on all the indi- 
vidual cases before it. Sian, therefore, ‘“ having 
superficially considered a certain number of ob- 
jects, and remarked their resemblance, assigns to 
them acommon name, sets them apart, and pro- 
ceeds onward.” The process here described is that 
process of classification which is the beginning 
of all true science: but, under the notion of 
reasoning by “ general ideas,’ our author in- 
cludes something entirely different ; those ideas, 
or rather those words, which men, too indolent to 
think for themselves, take on trust as truths. 
Classifying two such contradictory notions under 
one name, and assuming that name to be de- 
wriptive of democratical habits of thought, it 
would be hard if the author could not, by taking 
the word in the sense which suits him for the 
time being. prove anything he wished. 

After this account of our author’s somewhat 
peculiar system of ratiocination, the reader will 


be less surprised to learn, what without such a | 


preface would be, his startling revelations of the 
influence of democracy on American opinion. 
We are told, in the first place, that, “in most of 
the operations of the mind, each American ap- 
peals to the individual exercise of his own un- 
derstanding alone.” Subsequently we are told: 
—“In the United States, the majority under- 
takes to supply a multitude of ready-made opi- 
hions for the use of individuals; who are thus 
telieved from the necessity of forming opinions 
of their own. Everybody there adopts great 
Dumbers of theories on philosophy, morals, and 
politics, without inquiry, upon public trust.” 
The curious part of this account of American 
pinion lies, not so much in the apparent contra- 
diction between the first of these assertions and 
the second, as in the puzzle how, if everybody 
in America takes these theories upon trust from 
the public, how the public, which is just another 
tame for everybody, comes by them. ‘This is a 
question of some importance: it is neither more 
hor less than the secret of the vaunted discovery 
* “tyrant majorities.” This oracular announce- 
Ment will scarcely pass muster for an explana- 
Noa :—« The public has, among a democratic 


People, a singular power, of which aristucratic 
Ko, LXXX,—voL, Vil, 


nations could never so much as conceive an 
idea; for it does not persuade to certain opi- 
nions, but it enforces and infuses them iato the 
faculties by an enormous pressure of the minds 
of all upon the mind of each.” This, however, 
is the stuff which passes muster with Parlia- 
mentary haters of democracy, and with radicals 
of the salons, for profound philosophy. The ex- 
planation is this:—All men are startled out of 
their self-complacency by the promulgation of 
new opinions, and angry at the disturbers of 
their repose. Societies, in addition to these 
| feelings, have their pride injured, when one man, 
hy telling them they err, indirectly tells his fel- 
lows he is wiser than them all put together: 
hence persecution has, under every form of go- 
vernment, been the reward of the propounders 
of new and important truths. Where the sove- 
reign is the only visible power, the influence of 
the people is less seen; but even in the most 
despotic states, the sovereign must pay homage 
to the popular creed. <A_ boy, in his minority, 
established Protestantism in England, because it 
was the creed of the majority : Henri 1V., brave 
and popular, at the head of a victorious army, 
could not do so in France, because it was not 
the creed of the majority. It was not Pilate, 
but the Jewish nation, that crucified our Saviour, 
In aristocratic and despotic states, noone thinks 
of the People. When the People are emanci- 
pated, their intolerance, which was overlooked 
as a minor evil, becomes important, because the 
greater evils which made it look little have been 
removed. In despotisms and oligarchies, where 
nothing but oppression meets the view, we are 
not critical ; but in democracies, where much 
freedom does exist, we become fastidious, and 
carp at every rag and remnant of tyranny. We 
are not defending an intolerant spirit: we are 
merely shewing that it is not peculiar to demo- 
cracies. 

The rest of the first book; that is, full five- 
sixths of it; may be safely passed over as irre- 
levant to the subject under discussion. But we 
cannot refrain from indicating a rather amusing 
specimen of nationality. According to M. de 
Tocqueville, democratic institutions force all 
legislators to attempt oratory. ‘The result of 
this he declares to be the substitution of decla- 
mation about general principles, for short, busi- 
ness-like speeches. ‘This result, he very fairly 
remarks, has its “ petty side,” but also a “ more 
imposing one.’ The ‘petty side” he finds in 
the American Congress; the ‘‘ more imposing 
one’ in the French Chambers, Of the former, 
he says :— 





There is hardly a Member of Congress who can make 
up his mind to go home, without heving despatched, at 
least, one speech to his constituents; nor who will endure 
any interruption until he has introduced into his ha- 
rangue whatever useful suggestions may be made touch. 
ing the four-and-twenty States of which the Union is 
composed, and especially the district which he represents, 
He, therefore, presents to the mind of his auditors a suc- 
cession of great general truths (which he himselfonly com- 
prehends and expresses confusedly) and of petty minutia, 





which he is but too able to discover and to point out. 
2T 
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The consequence is, that the debates of that great assem- 
bly are frequently vague and perplexed, and that they 
seem rather to drag their slow length along, than to ad- 
vance towards a distinct object. Some such state of 
things will, I believe, always arise in the public assem- 
blies of democracies, 

The “ more imposing” aspect of a French de- 
bate is skilfully heightened by a preliminary 
contrast. 

The proceedings within the Parliament of England, 
for the last hundred and fifty years, have never occa- 
sioned any great sensation out of that country; the opi- 
nions and feelings expressed by the speakers have never 





awakened much sympathy even amongst the nations | 


placed nearest to the great arena of British liberty. . . 
however small it may be, have a degree of breadth which 
frequently renders them attractive tomankind, All men 
are interested by them, because they treat of mun, who 
is everywhere thesame, , . . . It is owing to this 
ag much as to the greatness of the French people, and the 
favourable disposition of the nations who listen to thei, 
that the great effect which the French political debates 
sometimes produce in the world, must be attributed. The 
orators of France frequently speak to mankind, even 
when they are addressing their countrymen only. 

We proceed to inquire how M. de Tocqueville 
handles the second branch of his subject—the 
* influence of democracy on the feelings of the 
Americans.” Here M. de Tocqueville's inac- 
curacy of expression, indicating inaccuracy of 
thought, becomes more startling than ever. He 
says, towards the close of the first chapter:—* 1 
think that democratic communities have a na- 
tural taste for freedom: left to themselves, they 
will seek it, cherish it, and view any privation of 
it with regret. But for equality their passion is 


chapter to prove that ‘ democracy” 
The political debates of a democratic people, | 


ardent, insatiable, incessant, invincible; they | 
call for equality in freedom, and if they cannot | 


obtain that, they still call forequality in slavery. 
They will indure poverty, servitude, barbarism : 
but they will not endure aristocracy.’ A people 
in a state of “ servitude,” among whom there 
exists an “‘ equality in slavery,” is not a “ demo- 
cratic community.” Democracy means the go- 
vernment of the People: when the People are en- 
slaved they cease to govern. ‘The illogical cha- 
racter of M. de Tocqueville’s mind is also even 
more apparent in the second book than the first. 
The second chapter is devoted to prove, that 
individualism,” (whatever that may be,) is the 
besetting sin of democracies, and is thus summed 
up:—* Andthus, not only democracy makes every 
man forget his ancestors, but it hides his de. 
scendants, and separates his contemporaries from 
him; it throws him back for ever upon himself, 
and threatens in the end to confine him entirely 
within the solitude of his own heart.” ‘This is 
* fine writing,” and the conclusion of the third 
chapter is equally “ fine,” although it asserts di- 
rectly the contrary :—* It is then commonly at 
the outset of democratic society that citizens are 
most disposed to live apart. Democracy leads 
men not to draw near to their fellow creatures ; 
but democratic revolutions lead them to shun 
each other, and perpetuate, in a state of equality, 
the animosities which the state of inequality en- 
gendered.” And, in order to make the contradic- 
tion more apparent, the third chapter is dev: ted 
to an elaborate exposition of the thesis, that 


equality engenders selfishness, and that democra. 
tic institutions alone can prevent its having this 
effect. The Q. E. D. of this proposition is ex. 
pressed in these words:—‘ Many people jn 
France consider equality of conditions as one 
evil, and political freedom as a second. When 
they are obliged to yield to the former, they 
strive at least to escape from the latter. But | 
contend that, in order to combat the evils which 
equality may produce, there is only one effeciuy! 
remedy, namely, political freedom.” In other 
words, M. de Tocqueville, after employing one 
keeps men 
apart and makes them selfish, employs three 
chapters to shew that “ aristocracy” introduces 
this state of isolation ; that “ equality without 
democratic institutions’ perpetuates it ; and that 
“democratic institutions alone can destroy it :’— 
and all the while he seems utterly unconscious of 
any discrepancy between his first assertion and 
his last. 

Nor does his ditfuseness desert him. The ge- 
cond book is subdivided into twenty chapters, 
and he arrives at his conclusion, or, more pro- 
perly, his two incompatible conclusions, in the 
first four ; the remainder are mere repetitions of 
the same ideas, not always in different forms. A 
mistake, however, to which we adverted above, 
comes more prominently forward in this book 
than in the preceding. In America, we have a 
democracy ; in France, social equality ; in Eng- 
land, there is more of both than we are quite 
aware of. Of the existing state of moral princi- 
ple and sentiment, M. de Tocqueville speaks 
with tlhe unadorned prose of anobserver. When 
he speaks of an aristocracy, he takes it as repre- 


sented in puetry, or in the writings of Burke, as 


it ought to have been, but as it never was. 
Hence, with the appearance of being impartial, 
and we believe with the desire to be impartial, 
he weighs aristocracy and democracy in a false 
balance. We have already recorded our protest 
against the assumption, that the intercourse be- 
tween rich and poor is more “ frequent and 
kind” in aristocratical than in democratical com- 
munities. We, in like manner, record our dissent 


from the opinion, that rich men in a democratic 





society are more exclusively attached to the 
comforts of life than members of an aristocracy. 
If we have had Sir William Curtises in the city, 
we have also had his royal patron at Court. If 
we have seen men of aristocratic birth and habits 
forego luxuries for the novel stimulant of ambi- 
tion, we have seen our Howards, Sturges, and 
Scobells, forego their domestic comforts at the 
prompting of humanity. Above all, we are 
anxious to express our dissent from the coun- 
tenance M. de Tocqueville lends to a fashiona- 
ble fallacy, that “ the aristocracy of manufac- 
tures,” as it is affectedly called, is less humane 
than the territorial aristocracy. The truth is, 
that, in all societies, the rich are too apt to for- 
get the poor—to allow evils to press upon them 
which they could easily remove—to oppFes> 
them, not from any wish to do so, but mes 
thoughtless inattention to the consequences ° 
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their own actions. Tothis extent, both the land- 
lord and the great manufacturer must plead 
guilty: the former with his corn-law, and the 
latter with the abuses of the factory system, dis- 
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regarded until the ravings of a mad parson 


threatened to bring a shower of torches about 
his ears. It is not true that ‘the science of 


manufactures lowers the class of workmen.’ | 


God knows we have enough of suffering among 
our Operatives ; but that has always been the 
case: the skilled artisans, the aristocracy of la- 
bour, the more fortunate few who have raised 
themselves to the idea, that “ labourers have 


souls to be saved as well as masters,” are the pro- | 


duct of * scientific manufactures.” ‘They are 
leavening their whole class with a belief in “the 
rights of man.” It is not true that the old aris- 
tocracy cared for the poorer classes. ‘‘ The ter- 
ritorial aristocracy of former ages was either 


bound by law, or thought itself bound by usage, | 


$1\ 





on government are naturally favourable to the 
concentration of power,’ and ‘ the sentiments 
of democratic nations accord with their opinions 
in leading them to concentrate political power.” 
We readily admit that the French nation has 
shewn, by its history since the Revolution, a 
hankering after centralized power; but the 
French nation has only succeeded in breaking 
down the inequality of ranks, and in asserting 
its right to choose its own governors : it has not 
yet dared to undertake the task of governing 
itself; it is not yet a democratic nation, In 
America, on the contrary, where the nation is 
democratic, the People perform every function 


of government directly in their own persons, 


to come to the relief of its serving men, and to — 


succour their distress.” Yes, it thought itself 
bound to come to the relief of its fighting 
men—‘ serviceable knaves ;” but how did its 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water’ fare ? 
This disregard of the poor, this trampling upon 
them from sheer thoughtlessness, is the neces- 
sary consequence of that inequality of fortune 
which must always exist even where there is an 
equality of political privilege. In all forms of 
government, except democracies, there is but one 
means of counteracting this tendency of unequal 
wealth: striking terror by violence into the 
hearts of the wealthy. Democratic institutions 
make the masses of importance, and make them 


feel it; prevent them from subsiding into mere | 


vegetables, and give the wealthy a motive for 
courting them, 
Altogether, the third book is the best calcu- 


lated to repay perusal. It isa series of sketches | 


of manners, graceful and graphic. M. de Tocque- 
ville’s portraits (whether called American or 


English) are, it is true, all Frenchmen; but | 


they are all men, all bona fide flesh-and-blood 
human beings. ‘To convey an adequate impres- 
sion of M. de Tocqueville's abilities, we ought to 
quote liberally from this portion of his book. 
But our remarks are growing toa length exceed- 
Ing What we anticipated, and we have still some 
important matter before us. We must therefore 
rest contented with exhorting our readers to turn 
to the book itself, 

The fourth book brings out, in startling relief, 
M. de Tocqueville's inability to discover, in a 
foreign country, anything but a repetition of 
French habits of thought and modes of existence ; 
his want of precision in thought and language ; 
his deficiency in the power of continuous logical 
thought ; and the errors into which this aggregate 
of disqualifications for political reasoning betrays 
him, It is owing partly to his attributing French 
sentiments and opinions to other nations, and 
partly to the vague manner in which he uses the 
terms “ democracy,” “ equality,” ‘ political li- 
berty,’ that he arrives at the extraordinary con- 
clusions :—‘ The notions of democratic nations 








which can possibly be so performed ; they dele- 
gate as little power as they possibly can to poli- 
tical functionaries, and subdivide that little 
among the greatest possible number of indivi- 
duals, dispersed over the whole surface of the 
Union. The People of the United States, guided 
by a democratic instinct, have, in opposition to 
the cajolery of the centralizing party under its 
various designations of ‘ Federalist,” ‘‘ Anti- 
Jacobin,” * Whig,” &c., &c., not contented with 
controlling their government, been themselves 
their government. The French, formed in a 
course of ages to be subjects of a monarchy, have 
changed the persons and modified the form of 
their government, but have not yet learned to be 
themselves governors. ‘The tendency to central- 
ization, which M. de Tocqueville attributes to de- 
mocracy, is, in reality, the tendency of a nation 
which has reached the grade of political enlight- 
enment at present attained by the French and 
their disciples throughout Europe. 

{t is most important to note M. de Tocque- 
ville’s confusion of ideas regarding this matter, 
and to set forth a correct expression of the truth 
which he vaguely feels, In Europe, the equal- 
ization of ranks is in rapid progress. In France, 
it is all but complete: in the yet unskaken mo- 
narchies of the Continent it is scarcely less so. 
Even in England, the case of the landlords, ad- 
verted to in the outset of these remarks, shews 
how much further advanced equality is than 
outward appearances would lead us to expect. 
But (except to a limited extent in England) 
Europeans have not yet advanced to the bold 
conception of governing themselves. They change 
their governments, they devise checks and re- 
strictions upon their governments; but, with 
them, governments are one thing and subjects 
another. Instead of thinking and acting for 
themselves, they rely upon government to think 
and act for them. Government tells them such 
and such concessions must be made to it, such 
or such an organization must be introduced into 
it, or it cannot act with sufficient promptitude 
and energy. Hence the idea of centralization, of 
which M. de Tocqueville is so justly suspicious. 
Under new names, the European governments, 
based upon the French (more properly European ) 
Revolution, are consolidating themselves in the 
possession of greater power than ever was pos- 


sessed by their predecessors. Had M. de Toc- 
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queville been able so far to un-Frenchify him- 
self as to comprehend the opinions and feelings 
of the North American Republics, he would have 
seen wherein consisted the only efficient counter- 
action to the centralizing propensity. Had he 
been able to clear his mind from the confusion 
into which it has been thrown by his parrot-like 
repetition of the words “equality,” “democracy,” 
“ political liberty,” without assigning to each 
a distinct, unvarying meaning; he must have 
seen that the great majority of the social pheno- 
mena which he attributes to democracy, is, in 





reality, owing to the non-existence of democracy. | 


Thus the utilitarian principles of the Americans 
(which he attributes to their democratic institu- 
tions) are common to them with the majority of 
the thinkers of monarchic:] France, and aristo- 
cratical England. The “individualism” (query, 
selfishness) which he, in the outset, attributes 


to democratic institutions, is, he subsequently | 


admits, produced by inequality, embittered and 
strengthened by a struggle to establish equality, 
whether democracy be the result or not. 
reliance of the Americans upon their own judg- 


ment in the business of life, unfettered by tra- | 
dition or superstition, he will find, upon more | 


extensive inquiry, to be characteristic of “men 
of business,” under every varying form of society: 
in short, M. de Tocqueville’s powers of observa- 
tion and of reasoning are, as yet, inadequate to 
enable him to pierce the mystery of democracy, 
to explain its distinctive character, to point out 
its advantages and its dangers, 

Had this been all we had to say of this author, 
we should not have 
state and illustrate our opinions regarding him 
in detail. Every man finds his level in’ the 
long run; and impatience at seeing mediocrity 
overrated, is an unworthy motive of action, 
But we are of opinion that, with all their defi- 
ciencies, M. de Tocqueville's writings are caleu- 
lated to do good service ; and therefore it is that 
we are anxious to form precise notions of their 
exact value. 

M. de Toequeville (as we have remarked 
from the influence of con. 


above) is not free 


ventional opinion; but it is the conventional 
opinion of France that presses upon him; and 
therefore his writings have for Englishmen the 
recommendation of being free from the distort- 
ing pressure of their own peculiar national con- 


ventionalities. Again, M. de Tocqueville is a 


citizen of the country which has freed itself 


(to a greater extent than any other in Europe) 
from political inequality. There is no aristo- 
eracy in France: aristocracy, therefore, has less 
power to bias his opinion, In this country, it 
insensibly influences us all: its supporters mu- 
tilate their opinions to make them fit into the 
aristucratical creed; its opponents, in their 


The. 








taken so much trouble to | 





INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY ON SOCIETY. 


struggles against it, imbibe prejudices against 
accidental concomitants, which are no essentials 
of aristocracy. M. de Tocqueville’s position js. 
therefore, in his favour; and still more in his 
favour are his energetic love of labour and his 
sincerity. Such qualifications and such adyan- 
tages of position go far to counterbalance the in- 
tellectual defects we have (it appears to us upon 
sufficient grounds) attributed to him. He has 
brought the great question which agitates go- 
ciety in our age—the question. “ Which is the 
best political organization of society ?’’—before 
the public in a new form; in a form favourable 
to its discussion apart from local prejudices, and 
prejudices of caste or sect. If he has sometimes 
been misled by the glitter of fine and unmeaning 
phraseology, he has at times given utterance to 
bold and salutary truths ; if, from want of clear 
perceptions, and from the unreflecting use of 
words in a vague and shifting sense, he has 
failed to enounce distinctly any important con- 
clusion, he has everywhere stumbled upon indi- 
cated important truths, With an enumeration 
of a few of these, we shail conclude this paper, 

He has announced that aristocratical insti- 
tutions cannot be reanimated: that social and 
political equality must henceforth be the norm 
of society: he has shewn that mere equality 
among the subjects or citizens of a state, is only 
valuable as the groundwork upon which good 
may be erected ; is no more than a cleared field, 
where the industrious may rear good fruits, but 
where the slothful will allow tares and noxious 
weeds to spring up rankly: he has stated that 
democratic institutions are indispensable to make 
equality available ior good ; that it is not enough 
that the people choose their own government ; 
that they must be theirown government: he has 
indicated that the sphere within which govern- 
ment can beneficially exert its power is limited ; 
that the individual man must have a wide field 
left for the free developement and exercise of his 
faculties ; that science and art, religion, man- 
ners, hive also their respective spheres of action, 
with which the less government interferes the 
better. If we cling fast to these cardinal truths ; 
if, by using our terms in a distinct and un- 
varying sense, we keep our heads always clear ; 
we shall escape the many ‘ reasonings in & 
circle’ in which M. de Tocqueville has been 
entangled ; and shall not be led, as he has fre- 
quently been, into the error of assigning ‘‘ non 
causa pro causa;"” and, while we thus escape the 
shoals on which he has experienced so many 
shrewd rubs, we will feel that we are indebted 
to him for pioneering us on the way of trath, 
although he has performed the task with the au 
of a half-awakened man marching in the insufi- 
cient light of the first dawn. 
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BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. 


Is not this puff of fragrance from the hay-field 
delicious? How gratefully it comes sweeping 
down the lane, filling the summer air with its 
sweetness ! 

There is a passage in the writings of one of 
our dramatists, Shakspeare, we think, which 
contains a beautiful allusion to the smell of new- 
mown hay; an allusion remarkably striking, from 
its connexion with peculiar circumstances. At 
the dead hour of night, preceding the day on 
which some great battle is to be fought. involv. 
ing momentous consequences—we think the 
Battle of Bosworth Field, although in our copy 
of Shakspeare we cannot find the passage—the 
sleepless commander of one of the armies, 
Richard III., may be, steals quietly forth from 
his tent to survey the scene of encampment and 
breathe the cool night air. If we remember 
rightly, darkness is upon the face of the earth; 
and the eve beholds nought save the glimmering 
of watch-fires, and afew bright stars that twinkle 
between the clouds. The two armies, which, on 
the approaching morn, are to engage in bloody con. 
flict, rest peacefully, side by side, upon the plain, 
There is nosound but the clinking of the armour. 
ers hammer, the occasional neighing of a war- 
steed, or the crowing of a wakeful cock from some 
distant farm. It is summer-time: the night- 
breeze bears upon its wings odours of the new. 
mown hay, plundered from neighbouring fields, 


and sweeping deliciously over the ground, about to 


be drenched with human gore ; and if our mem- 
ory serve us, the attention of the king, or warrior 
chieftain, is drawn to this circumstance; he 
scents the grateful perfume on the gale, and is 
forcibly led to contrast Ais life and situation with 
those of the quiet husbandman. 

This isa charming stroke of a master-pen! 
The allusion is beautifully conceived, and hap- 
pily introduced in this place. The fragrant hay 
may be almost smelt! Our thoughts are imme- 
diately and pleasingly carried from the anticipa- 
tion of painful, distressing scenes—scenes of 
murderous contention, of man arrayed against 
his fellow man in bloody conflict, the clash of 
armies and the din of arms—to contemplate the 
peace and quiet of the country suddenly broken 


ous load. And, listen! a burst of merriment 
breaks upon the ear, and dies away ; now, there 
is a loud laugh, and, once mere, all is still! We 
near the spot, and the air rings cheerily with 
peal on peal ; shout and jest, and the joyous talk 
of the noisy harvesters, are wafted upon the wind, 
Let us lean over this old gate that looks into the 
field, and take a peep at themand their pleasant 
labours. Hlow the white shirts glitter in the 
sun! low brown and nervous the arms of the 
men! What reses on the cheeks and elbows of 
the women, who are gathering together the 
scattered hay! They have piled up the cart to 
the tops of the trees ; a littlemountain it seems ; 
the shaft-horse is completely buried: but it 
skims over the smooth-shaven turf with the 
lichtness and nviselessness of thistle-down. That 
red-faced little man on the top of the load, is as 
proud as a king on his throne. He has built up 
the heap most skilfully, for searce a handful 
falls as the cart jolts over a gutter. See what 
loads that tall pitcher is lifting to the waggon. 
top! How he rejoices in the strength of his 











in upon by hostile men, and the delightful avo- 
cations of rural life. This is one of those exqui- 
site touches that we occasionally meet with in 
the writings of Shakspeare ; and, for our part, we 
seldom scent the perfume of the new-mown hay, 
as we take our customary walks, in summer- 
time, through the green lanes and broad meadows 
of “ Merrie England,” without its being brought 
afresh to our recollection in all its force and all 
its loveliness, 

But, reader, we are approaching the hay-field. 
Observe how these hedgerows, in this contracted 
Part of the lane, are covered with loose hay, 
which they have stolen from the waggon as it 
passed along to the farm-yard with its odorifer- 





frame, and the power of his brawny sinews! The 
loose hay tumbles about his ears, and fills his 
hair and his eves ; but what cares he? Ile is the 
pride of the field! Ile is the talk of the village ! 
His prowess will be the subject of eulogy at the 
farmer's supper-table, and in the kitchen of the 
“ Pox and Grapes!” Whew! there was a fork- 
ful! Well done, Tom !—and, with busy hands 


and rapid strides, he lifts heap after heap, and 
lightens the meadow of its fragrant load. Look 
vat this young urchin couched among the fox- 
'gloves at the bottom of the hedgerow, fetching 


a long pull at the beer bottle! As he drinks, he 
feels the delicious coolness creep around his heart, 
and his eyes expand into wide circles and stand 
agape, as though the draught opened up to him 


ia glimpse of inner heaven. What sweet words 


are being whispered into the ear of Misa Sally, 


the farmer's youngest daughter, behind the 
haycock there, by Mr George, her admirer, 


the young gentleman in the white trowsers 
and scarlet waistcoat! How she blushes, and 


-hangs down her head, and plays obliviously 


with the light rake she holds, and with which 
she has seratched together full half-a-dozen 
bents of the sweet grass since noon! And now 
he steals an arm round her waist, and approaches 
his mouth close to her ear, no doubt to com- 
municate some piece of very secret  intelli- 
gence; but see, she bounces up, with the ala- 
crity of anacrobat, and, seizing upon the haycock, 
she diminishes it to at least half its proper mag- 
nitude, and flings the big arm-full right on the 
head of her admiring swain, prostrating him at 
his length along the grassy field. But soon he 
rises, and a regular conflict ensues. Immense 
bundles of hay fly about in all directions, like 
the effect of a tornado, in the midst of which 
the combatants are speedily lost to view ; there 
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are a rush, a struggle, ascream ; and, presently 
a report, like the crack of a pistol, is echoed 
round the field, and Miss Sally drops upon the 
heaped hay as though she were deprived of life. 
Let us hope there has been no murder committed 
here! 

In yonder corner, attended by Old Ranger, his 
dog, stands the farmer himself, leaning ona fork, 
and giving directions to a boy to get the beer- 
keg replenished. 
of prosperity and contentment, saving a surly 
grumble that seems to lurk in the sinister cor- 
ner of his mouth. Although, apparently, a man 
of substance, he is not ashamed to take a hand 
in the toils of the hay-field, just to shew that a 
man ought not to be above the occupation by 
which he lives, to encourage the labourers by 
his example and commendations, and to keep 
away gout and apoplexy. ‘“ Well done, Tom!” 
often falls from the farmer’s lips, as the tall 
pitcher, afore-mentioned, lifts an unusually large 
loud to the waggon’s top; at which praise that 
active personage chuckles, and shews his large 
teeth, to think how “ Measter”’ is delighted. 

The writer of this humble sketch has spent 
many an hour inthe fragrant hay-field, busy as 
the busiest, and happy asthe happiest of them 
there ; and he loves its odour better than the 
‘‘ perfumes of Araby ;” and he delights, in sum- 
mer-time, to ramble to some spot where he can 
snuff up the incense of a hundred fields; and he 
never scents that incense onthe breeze but he 
thinks of the bright days which are past. 

May has her hawthorn fragrance ; nor does June 
Lack a perfume as sweet—the new-mown hay, 
The weary traveller scents it, on his way, 

Gushing trom road-side meads, a grateful boon. 
*Tis borne into the heart of towns; and soon 

Fills a// the summer air, To stroll away, 

There can be nought more sweet, at break of day ; 
Or ‘neath the beauty of the summer’s moon ; 
‘Through rose-embowered lanes,—by hedgerows drest, 
Powder'’d profuse with snowy elder-bloonis,— 
Among the dewy fields,—and in some spot, 

Kich with a flowery affluence, to rest, 

And drink the honeyed breath that sweeping comes 
Around, on every side, from every grassy plot! 

Leaving the hay-field, and rambling leisurely 
along by the side of this slender streamlet, that 
trips so merrily beneath the hedgerow, bearing 
on its wavelets the elder’s fallen snow, and 
navies of fairy shallops, from the o’erhanging 
rose, we come to a small foot-bridge, a single 
plank merely, bleached gray by long exposure 
to the weather, and almost buried in lank grass 
and luxuriant creepers, that stretches across the 
runlet at its glassiest and most musical passage, 
“marrying shore to shore,” and leading tu a 
rustic and most delectable stile, that nestles 
swectly in the gap of a bush of honeysuckles, 
and invites us to quit the rutted lane, and wan- 
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though in the foreground of some lane-scene, 
embedded in magnificent docks and rank her. 
bage, the clear water glistering underneath, jt 
is a highly picturesque object, and, in artist 
phrase, tells admirably. It has a beauty pecu- 
liar to itself ; too microscepic and delicate, 
too trifling and insignificant, perhaps, to be 
painted, and which cannot be described, but 


_ every person of sensibility has perceived it. We 


He appears the very image _ 


have sometimes thought that a new class of 


| subjects might be represented pictorially, and, by 


a poetical mind, rendered highly interesting ; 
such subjects, for instance, as this lowly foot. 
bridge, and its peculiar locality; just the few ob- 


_ jects around it: the running water; the creep- 


ing plants ; the long and thick grass; the brook- 
lime and its flowers; the broad-leafed, cluster- 
ing docks ; the bordering mosses, ‘* green as any 
gourd ;” painted just as we see them, and with 
the exact fidelity of sti// life: a bit of rich mea- 
dow turf, steeped in sunshine, with all its daisies, 


buttercups, ladysmocks, and every other repre- 








for the future. 


der pleasantly throngh fields of blossomed peas, | 


and beans, and clover, lavish of honeyed breath ; 
through deep, rich pastures crowded with cattle ; 
meads where the sheep bell tinkles, aud acres of 
whispering corn. Every one knows the kind of 
foot-bridge we allude to. It is very humble and 
unpretending, making of itself no picture; al- 


sentable charm that delights us as we gaze upon 
it; or a simple hedgerow stile, like the one 
before us, with a bush of May-flower hanging 
over it; the clustering woodbine, the wild rose, 
the starry campion, the foxglove, and many an. 
other bloom, flanking its rusticity ; these consti- 
tuting the entire picture, and touched in with a 
graceful, masterly pencil, with all the variety 
and truth of colours, the elegance and justness 
of forms, the rich luxuriance of summer vegetz- 
tion, the untrimmed overgrowth of wild nature, 
sprouting as it may, gadding where it will. For 
poetic and refined minds of a certain order, pic- 
tures of this kind, could they be executed sue- 
cessfully, would have great interest and beauty. 
In the lowliest object around us, ay, inthecommon 
pebble we tread under our feet, we should dis- 
cover a world of pictorial loveliness, did we ac- 
custom ourselves to seek it in such humble ob- 
jects ; and the one rude plank that bridges this 
tinkling rill has its charms, to our mind, which 
the pencil might possibly fix on canvas in all 
their nice and exquisite gracefulness. 

Reader, we will step across this tiny bridge, 
and seat ourselves, for a few moments, on the 
stile. As we listen to tlhe water chiming over 
its pebbly bed, we may recall to memory some 
pleasant incident of our past life, associated, in 
recollection, with a stile. 

Many atime and oft, in the bright days of 
our boyhood, when rambling through the green 
lanes on a summer evening, with our merry 
playfellows, have we perched ourselves on the 
top of a piece of rusticity, like the one before us, 
and planned out the morrow’s pleasures, and all 
sorts of mirthful and delectable engagements 
The peep-o’-day fishing excur- 
sion to some far-famed stream ; the birds’-nesting 
ramble; the cowslip-gathering in dewy fields ; 
haymaking and hayfield gambols ; blackberry- 
picking along old hedgerows ; nutting in the 
quiet woods and meadows, equipped with hook 
and satchel ; a stroll to the heathery common, 


, 


tu the old castle, to the boated lake, to the 
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from his earliest days ; who has read his inmost 


one pleasant events and adventures of our | thoughts; and who will sit in judgment upon him 


school-boy days were brought about by plans 
concocted, and arrangements made, upon a stile. 

And, in after years, with the fair girl who 
loved us, leaning upon our arm, have we wan- 
dered forth in the calm evening twilight, or be- 
neath the beauty of the summer’s moon, to where 
some old hedgerow stile gave us a favourite 





restingplace ; and there, in that embowered and | 


sweet spot, amid the rustle of green boughs, 
with the bright stars twinkling over us, have we 
listened to low and whispered words that breathed 
forth the eloquence of a passionate attachment. 
Ay, many and many a time have we whiled away 
the starry even, in such sweet company, upon a 
stile. 

On a stile the poet loves to rest himself, after 
his customary ramble through the delicious 
scenery with which Old England abounds ; and, 
ja some sequestered and sweet spot, in the still 
sulitude; a stillness broken only by the songs of 
birds or the lowing of cattle; a solitude in- 
vaded by none save the peasant’s feet, as he hies 
him to, or returns from, his labour; there turn 


an “inward eye” upon his full heart, and fit his | 


fine thoughts to the music of verse. Ay, many 
u line of bewitching poetry has been composed 
upon a stile. 

Reader, have you never seen, in your strolls 
about this pleasant country, an old and grey- 
headed sire seated upon a stile such as this, with 
eyes bent towards the ground, and thoughts ap- 
parently occupied upon grave andsolemnthemes? 
We must all have frequently beheld such a 
spectacle ; for the stile is a favourite resting- 
place with the aged. And here the hoary old 
man loves to seat himself for a little, after his 
short stroll through the fields in which, perhaps, 
he delighted to wander during his early years, 
and meditate upon those high and momentous 
subiects which force themselves on his attention 
ior deep and serious thought. Here he takes a 
retrospective glance at the course of his past life, 
and the tenor of his conduct, whether good or 
bad; regretting painfully the follies and frivoli- 
ties to which he has given way; the unworthy 
and unjustifiable actions he has been led to com- 
mit; the degrading propensities he has in- 
dulged ; the low appetites he has fostered and 
encouraged. tiere the kind and virtuous deeds 
he has performed come back upon his memory 
with a fresh delight, and send to his pale, withered 
cheek, a glow of ineffable satisfaction. Here he 
broods over the sublime prospects of a future 
state of being; of a world where there is no 
death, no pain, no sorrow, no parting from 
friends; where the soul shall live on for ever 
and ever, in the full possession of its glorious 
powers, in the full splendour of its purified and 
perfected state; in the full enjoyment of all 
that felic’.y it shall be capable of receiving ; in 


the full eonsciousness of the eternal presence of 


its Almighty, all-clorious Creator! Here he 
‘trengthens his behef in the goodness and mercy 
Of that Great Being who has watched over him 


———————————————— 


at the last day of account, for the “deeds done 
in the body.” And here he enconrages himself 
in the hope that a store of never-ending blessed- 
ness is in reserve for him, when he shall have 
shaken off this morta! coil, and his disemhodied 
spirit shall be free to mingle with the souls of 
‘just men made perfect,” and with the angels 
of the Great Eternal. Yes, reader, many a grey- 
headed and tottering old man, we doubt not, 
communed with his own heart, seated on a stile. 

Sauntering slowly along the lane, enjoying the 
fresiiness of the balmy summer breeze, and con- 
templating the gorgeous splendours of a magni- 
ficent sunset, our path at length brings us with- 
in hearing of the music of rushing waters. 

Listen !—how refreshing the sound!—What 
cloying sweetnese in the soft, rich tones they 
fling adown the gale! What delicious lullabies 
they sing to the weary wayfarer! The mere 
sound of rushing waters is sufficient to call up, 
in a poetic imagination, scenes of surpassing 
loveliness and grandeur ; fair visions of mountain 
and woodland; fertile and green vales, be- 
sprinkled with hamlets, cottages, and pleasant 
farms, 

Green to the very doors; 

deep and rich pastures, where herds and woolly 
flocks feed in the midst of plenty; the wide, 
empurpled waste, the sunken glen, the black 
ravine, the grey and gloomy forest, the savage 
hill! It suggests to us many of the sweetest 
passages in our delightful literature. It re- 
minds us of many of the loveliest pictures which 
the world can boast. It brings to our recollec. 
tion many of the fairest spots, the most be- 
witching landscapes this green earth can shew ; 
und is associated in eur memory with many and 
many a delectable and cherished reminiscence of 
bygone days. We visit again, in fancy, the rough 
muuntain-torrent, the foamy waterfall, the osier- 
hung rivulet, the “trotting burn,” the broad and 
majestic river. Again we go upon our sketching 
excursions, our betanizing trips, our fishing and 
boating jaunts, our sight-seeing tours, and the 
very many strolls and rambles we have taken so 
pleasantly through this verdant Jand. We think 
of Claude and the Painters, of Wordsworth and 
the Poets, of Burns and Cowper, of Thomson 
and Keats, of Byron, and Shelley, and Scott— 
a host of noble names; and are happy in the en- 
joyment of a world of charming fancies, and as- 
sociated and delightful recollections that crowd 
upon us. 

But here we come upon the waters themselves ; 
a brook, a small stream, 

“Clear, brimful, and fluth 
With crystal mocking of the trees and sky ;” 
that goes dancing along by the side of the lane, 
and, in all probability, turns a mill at no great 
distance. How lucid its wave! How luxuriant 
the vegetation on its banks! How thick and 
deep the iresh grass that edges it! What 
multitudes of flowers fringing its silver current, 
and looking intoits depths! Mere isthe crimson 
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loosestrife; and the forget-me-not peeps with 
a ‘host of blue eyes from the green, The 
méailow-sweet, the campion, and the shattered 
blooms of the ragged-robin, here flourish in their 
beauty, and bedeck the verdant margin with gay 
hues. How sweet to recline at length on the soft 
turf beneath theseshading alders, and, lulledby the 
waters as they flow, send back the soul into the 
flowery regions of the past! How charming to 
picture again the bright days that are flown ; 
to behold, once more, visions radiant with the 


light of youth ; to snatch a glimpse of the sunny | 


morning of life; of that joyous and never-to-be- 
forgotten time, when all was fresh and fair, and 
the heart was cheery as a summer sky ! 

But, see, the brook has a bordering of arbor- 
escent willows, and there is a narrow footpath 


running along the top of the swardy bank, by | 


its side, that seems to be the almost constant 
track of passers by, We love to see this. It 
tells us that, in spite of the plodding and busi- 
ness habits of the people; in spite of the me- 
chanical and commonplace avocations of commer- 
cia! life ; in spite of railroads, and quick tra- 
velling, and the desire to get on from place to 
place as soon as possible ; in spite of everything 
that tends to discourage the developement of the 
finer sensibilities, and more elevated feelings of 
the national character ; there is some poetry left 
amongst us yet ; some love for the simple beau- 
ties of nature. Most of us feel and acknowledge 
the charm of a ramble by the brook-side. To 
young and old it is, at all times, a source of ex- 
quisite enjoyment ; whether, as in summer, it 
creep along, with snail-like pace, voiceless; or 
breathing forth faintest melody, robbed of half 
its volume by the fervid heats, but fringed with 
fairest flowers, and canopied with a whispering 
roof of green and matted leaves: or whether, as 
in winter time, spilling over its banks, it bound 
along with the speed of a racer, fretting and 
foaming, and filling the air with the clamour of 
its hoarse waters, the very ground shaking be- 
neath us as it thunders along with untiring 
energy and resistless might. The painter loves 
it, and follows its pleasant windings for miles, 
filling his sketch-book with studies picked up 
in the course of his delightful stroll; and not 
unfrequently we see him, planted on the top of 
some dry and elevated stone in the middle of the 
stream, or couched on the verdant bank, busily 
occupied in transferring to his paper the beau- 
ties of the scene before him. To the poet, a 








ramble by the brook-side has an indescribable 
charm: it fills him with the most delectable emo- 





tions, and gives birth to inspirations the most di- 
vine. He beholds the face of Nature in some of 
its lovgliest aspects; and in haunts and stilly 
solitudes away from the eye of the world, 

“ Haunts and nooks right seldom seen— 

Lonely, leafy, cool, and green,” 
he holds communion with the spirit of Nature, 
and fits his darling fancies for the light. ‘Tis 
there he culls the flowers of song, and wreathes 
a garland of imperishable blooms, ‘Tis there he 





sheaves the eared gold of poesy, and binds up | 


his sweet and magnificent thoughts in the bands 
of verse. According to the “ inspired plough. 
man,” Burns, a ramble by the brook-side is the 
primary source, or, rather, the developing cause, 
of all poetry ; for, says he, 

‘¢ The muse, nae poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander,” 
Whether we receive this diclym in its literal, 
strict sense, matters not ; but there can be no 
doubt the muse delights to haunt the locality 
of a “ trotting burn ;” and if, in strolling by the 
brook-side, and contemplating the charms with 
which it abounds, we feel not our hearts within 
us moved into song, we may rest assured there 
is no spark of the sacred fire in our cold clay, 
‘“‘ The power of waters over the minds of poets,” 
says Wordsworth, “has been acknowledged from 
the earliest ages ; through the ‘ Flumina amem 
sylvasque inglorius’ of Virgil, down to the su- 
blime apustrophe to the great rivers of the earth, 
by Armstrong, and the simple ejaculation of 
Burns,” just quoted. And Keats, in his Hyper- 
ion, in true keeping with the poetic character, has 
made Apollo himself, the god of poesy, pleas- 
antly wandering, in the morning twilight, 

“ Beside the osiers of a rivulet, 

Full ankle-deep in lilies of the vale.” 

Without laying any claim to the name of poet, 
yet possessing something of the poetic tempera- 
ment, many and many a sweet hour have we, 
dear reader, whiled away ‘‘ beside the osiers of 
a rivulet,’ in the sunny days of our youth, ere 
care had set its stamp upon our brow, and our 
young heart was beating high with emotions we 
attempt in vain to recall. Alas! alas! it may 
not be. ‘The keen sensibility of youth, its fresh- 
ness of heart and exuberance of feeling, its 
crowding fancies and gay dreams, will not re- 
turn, and the charm that then hung over crea- 
tion has vanished for ever. 

To our mind, there is ever something passing 
sweet in a ramble by the brook-side, at any sea- 
son ; but more especially at the beginning of 
summer, in ‘the leafy month of June.” We 
love to follow its clear and silvery meanderings 
through wood and copse, by rocks and “ steepy 
hills ;” now sweeping across the heathery and 
brown waste ; now dipping into the heart of a 
forest ; or rushing, with foamy waves, through 
the chasm of some black ravine ; and now wind- 
ing among green and knee-deep pastures, in the 
bosom of some delicious valley. And, in early 
summer. when the stream is full and clear ; when 
the waters go singing on their way, in sweetest 
tones ; when the fair banks are rife with many @ 
flower, and many a plumy fern verdant and 
fresh ; when the overhanging trees have put 


_ forth every leaf, and are full of life and beauty; 
_when every bush and green bough sends out @ 


gush of song, that fills the summer air with its 
loveliness, and vibrates to the inmost heart of 
all who hear it; when the breeze is balmy and 
redolent of delicious odours ; when the heaven 
is blue and cheery, and ringing with the voice 
of larks; and when the bright brooklet, thet 
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rolls along at our feet, is painted with the glow- 
ing azure of the sky ; to our mind, a ramble of 
this sort is then the most abounding in witchery. 
And our beloved country is rich in osier-fringed 
rivulets and “ trotting burns ;” and almost every- 
where, where our green lanes and leafy paths 
can take us, we may enjoy a stroll by the brook- 
side. Many a pleasant stream, welling in dim 
forest or moorland privacies, and coming down 
“ Prom the chapt mountain and the mossy wild,” 

winds through this verdant and favoured land, 
visiting cottage and mill, hamlet and farm, man- 


sion and city, in its progress; carrying fatness | 


and fertility to innumerable fields; bearing on 
its lucent waters, health and wealth, cleanliness 
and comfort, to many a home; keeping fresh 
and fair the beautiful scenery through which it 
glides ; and yielding, to poet and painter, to 
every lover of Nature, to every toil-worn slave 
of commerce, who delights to wander by its side 
and gaze upon its loveliness, a rapture and a 
charm ; a pleasure for his eye, a banquet for his 
taste; health for his faded cheek, and a soothing, 
refreshing restorative for his perturbed spirit. 

Pursuing the narrow path that winds through 
this thicket, we still keep beside the brook, 

“ Whose silver ramble, 

Down twenty little falls, through reeds and bramble,” 
entices uson. Here, then, is a sylvan and de- 
licious scene! How lingeringly the bright 
stream wends through this bowery covert! How 
lovingly it loiters beneath these leaves, seeming 
loath to emerge from this verdant screen! It 
turns and bends, and coils round root and tree, 
and clings to 

“ The sides of mossy stones and rock ; 

‘Mong which it gurgles blithe adieus, to mock 

Its own sweet grief at parting.” 
How thickly these trees crowd down to the 
brooklet’s edge, dipping their low branches 
into the pellucid current! Now the water 





sparkles in the light of day, and glides along | 
like a bit of the cloudland overhead. Now | 


it hides among the bushes, and conceals it- 


trees, like a guilty thing, and takes its colour 
from the neighbouring green. What grassy 
knolls are here, to lie and read on, listening to 
the murmurous sound that haunts tnis leafy spot ! 
What mossy and cool caves, wherein to shelter 
from the summer heats! What lucid and em- 
bowered pools, for arefreshing plunge! What 
sweet places beside the stream, for the lovers of 
angling—the brethren of the rod and line—the 
gentle followers of old Izaac Walton ! 

But, hark ! the noise of falling waters breaks 
pleasantly on the ear, forcing its way through 
interlaced boughs and matted foliage, and 
‘rousing from their sleep the echoes of the 
wood. Passing between these grey, old oaks, 
and making a bend round this thick underwood, 
ve step out on a platform of rock, and see below 
8 the brook flinging itself headlong, among 
‘tones and uprooted trees, into the depths of a 
fim ravine, Let us hold fast by this branch, 
while we take a peep into the chasm. What 
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hissing and thundering! What rage and tor-. 


ture! What lashing of rocks, and cold sweat 
steaming to the sky! 
boil and eddy, and fling their white foam on the 
stony walls! How beautiful the spray, glitter- 
ing with rainbow hues! How picturesque the 
fall! How sweetly it 


“ Shakes its loosening silver in the sun!" 


The green boughs that shoot athwart its white- 
ness, and bedeck it with an emerald fringe, are 
they not lovely ? The pillared trees that throng 
about it, and overarch its yeasty floods with 
leafage, are they not fair to look on? Do they 
not impart a beauty, and lend a charm to the 
prone torrent itself? Yes, 


‘‘ Seen through their green, the waterfall 
Is rife in witcheries !”” 


Look at that small wren hopping about upen the 
twigs at the very bottom of the abyss, reckless 
of the mad waters that dash around her, and wet 
the twig on which she sits! What cares she 
for the thundering stream, that rusbes past her, 
and threatens to annihilate her in its fury? 
She feels her safety in the midst of danger, and 
gambols as fearlessly as though she were on the 
borders of hernest. And, see! thereisa butter- 
fly flitting across the chasm ; but he seems be- 
wildered, and seeks the upper airagain, Perhaps 
some splashing water-drop has knocked a few 
feathers from his wing! 

But, reader! where are we? In following the 
meanderings of this little brook we have gone 
somewhat astray from our proper path; but 
finding ourselves in such pleasant company, it 
was natural, (as Leigh Hunt says,) to wander 
“ both in feet and talk.” Let us quicken our 
steps, and endeavour to regain the lane. 

Continuing in this narrow track for a short 
distance, we emerge at length from the wood, 
and keeping to ‘‘ the old brown lines of rural 
liberty,’ that run along beneath these hedge- 
rows, across a couple of fields, we reach a gate 


_ that opens on the lane, near to a picturesque old 
self from sight, or steals beneath the shade of | 








flour-mill, built on a branch of the stream by 
which we have been rambling. Here now is a 
fine study for the painter! How ricketty the 
walls! What rich colour in the lichens, and 
weather-stains upon them! How mossy the 
roof! And what a profusion of ivy mantles the 
once white-washed gable-end! The water falls 
splashing down the blackened and whirling wheel, 
rushing onwards with the velocity of lightning, 
and startling the by-stander with its noise, while 
large flakes and masses of foam go dancing down 
the stream on the tops of the troubled billows, 
covering them with a creamy whiteness, «s far as 
the eye can see, And what a hum and bubbub 
there are inside the mill! One would imagine 
that all thia rattling machinery must shake it to 


the ground ; but, in spite of its wo-begone ap- . 


pearance, it stands like a rock, Observe, round 
the open window, how the flour-dust has covered 
the wall with a whiteness like hoar-frost! We 
see the fine powder flying about inside, and won~ 
der how the miller can exist inan atmosphere so 
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unhealthy. But he does live, and looks well too, 
in spite of the flour on his face ; for there he is, 
coming down the ladder with a sack on his back. 
What a load ! and yet he carries it easily. His 
stout legs tremble not as he hies along with his 
burden to where the waggon stands waiting in 
the yard. How fat and sleek are his horses! 


And what broad, table-like backs they carry! | 


The very poultry, that peck about his doors, are 
ful] and plump, and seem to be twice the size of 
another's His old dog is fat like himself, and 
does equal credit to his keep; indeed every liv- 
ing thing about him thrives and looks well ! 
Yonder, in the little dell beside the mill, 
wreathed with woodbine, and sweetly screened 
by «an overhanging clump of elms, stands, or 
rather lurks, his cottage. What a charming 
abode! How beautifully bosomed in green! 
How lapped in delicious shadiness! The sum- 
mer roses cluster round his door in blushing 
companies ; and his slip of garden, that slopes 
down to the water side, seems stocked with the 
choicest flowers. How sweet that hazel-walk. 
bordering thestream! And that bower of elders 
in the corner, with the table and bench, where 
the good man smokes his pipe of an evening, 
after the labours of the day, or takes tea with 
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quiet? A sweet nook for musing and meq. 
itation ! 
‘‘ A place of nestling green, for poets made !° 

We ascend some rising ground, and pursne 
our walk beside the mill-pool ; for the brook now 
spreads out into a large sheet of water, with its 
clustering reeds, and wild-fowl sailing to and fro 
among the rushes at its remote corner. Here is 
some good-fishing, no doubt. The miller and his 
friends spend many a pleasant hour angling ip 
these waters, seated on the green bank, or throw. 
ing their lines from the old boat, in the middle 
of the pool. See how the fish leap up into the 
yellow sunbeams, as though for sport ; and innu. 
merable circles spread over the crystal mere, 
rippling and expanding to the very marge! 

It would be delightful to bring some volun 
of sweet poetry in our pocket, and sail out inio 
the centre of the pool, and there, with the clear 
sunny water all around us, and a glowing sky 
above, betake ourselves, safe from interruption, 
to a quiet and enjoying perusal of the same; or 
reclining at full length at the bottom of the boat, 
our faces upturned to heaven—like the solitary 
Rousseau, on the lake of Geneva, give ourselves 
to Fancy, and let her bear us, if she will, to the 


_ very ends of earth ; wind and tide at the same 


his friends on a Sunday afternoon ; is it not | 


lovely ? 


Ia it not the very haunt of peace and | 


time drifting our little barque just wheresover 
they please ! 


TO THE EDITOR OF TAIT’S MAGAZINE. 


Gorbals, Glasgow. 


Ir you think the following verses good enough* for your Magazine, your inserting them will much oblige the 


author. 


SONG OF A SPINNER. 


I am a poor spinner, most poor ; 

And to-night [ am weary and worn ; 
Most ceaseless, [ ween, is my toil, 

And close I have laboured since morn. 
Most silent I sit by the hearth, 

Nor heed how my wite bustles by; 
Unnoticed my children’s wild mirth ; 

Most weary and worn am I. 


I am a poor spinner, unwise : 
And yet what is wisdom to me ? 
Leave that to the rulers of earth ; 
My wheels all-sufficient must be. 
I eat, and I sleep, and I toil, 
Aud day after day passeth by ; 
Why need [ to think or to hope ? 
An ignorant spinner am [. 


Who heedeth the spinner? not one: 

He is wild and most drunken and rude; 
No thought of the future hath he, 

But give him his drink and his food. 


| 
| 


| 
' 


| 


RoBenr WEst. 


As the brute’s, weareth on his same life ; 
As the brute, the dull being will die; 
No thought of hereafter hath he: 
And such a poor spinner am I. 


The great and the rich may look down 
On the poor reckless spinner with scorn : 
They think not on long weary hours, 

That he from his childhood hath borne 3 
They think not, o’er-toiled and most spent, 
How the mind’s better feelings will die, 
How sweet may forgetfulness be ; 

And such a poor spinner am I, 


O scorn not the poor man, ye great, 
Tho’ rude and unmannered he be! 
Remember his care and his toil, 
And think not all-brutish is he. 
Tho’ weak, he has something at heart 
That oft may Temptation pass by, 
Forgets not, tho’ scorned, he is Man: 
And such a poor spinner am I. 
Roper? WEST. 


a 





thrown up to shew how the wind sets—£. 7. M, 


* If our correspondent means “good enough” merely as poetry, we should say, * No;” but, if * good enongh” im 
another sense, the publication of the Spinner’s verses are sutlicient answer. 


They are good enough as one more 





TO AN OLD CASTLE. 


Tue din of war and revelry, and the voice 
Of power was here, and soft submission. Here 
Words of long-buried wisdom smote the ear 
Of stubborn folly ;—here did |.ove rejoice 
Or tanguish—for Love here had varied choice 
Of loveliness—and now its matted hair 
The rauk grass waves, where once the braided fair 


| 
| 


Footed it lightly, lightly. Fancy now enjoys 

Her lonely » using, where erst bodied truth 
Reigned, and reality! So ‘tis with the heart 

Of each one—for, while the honr-seizing youth 
Grasps at all things, as they might ne’e. depart, 

Sad years still weaye—enongh—unto the day 

Sutlice its evilejoy ye while you may ! 
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CHRONICLES OF THE PLACE VENDOME. 


BY TOBY ALLSPY. 


No. I—A PRESENTATION OF COLOURS. 


Everypepy conversant with the habits of Pari- 
sian life must be aware that each mansion of the 
French metropolis is provided, on the basement 
story, with a Pandora’s box, from six to twelve 
feet square, according to the dignity of the es- 
tablishment ; forming a domicile for the man or 
woman, or, rather, man and woman, (for a portier 
or concierge is expected to be a double gentle- 
man,) intrusted with the keys and secrets of the 
yarious families, often amounting to twenty in 
number, who inhabit the six floors of the spread- 
ing mansion. ‘The importance of the Parisian 
porter, whether as factotum to the tenant, or 
spy of the police, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. Supported by voluntary and involun- 
tary contributions—for, in addition to the 
sulary secured by the proprietor of the hotel, 
he is entitled to remuneration severally from 
the lodgers, to say nothing of the ‘hoptional” 
gratifications to which, with mos pro lege, he 
feels entitled in the way of étrennes on New 
Years Day— it is astonishing how little he ap- 
pears to thrive upon earnings doubling the 
amount of those of any other domestic servant. 
Nay, in addition to the contributions directes et 
indirectes, levied upon the lodgers who are com- 
mitted to his charge, almost as a lunatic into 
that of a keeper, the porter usually maintains 
aseparate calling, of a nature not to interfere 
with his professional duties, of answering the 
questions of visiters.to the various inhabitants 
of the house, from the great lady lodged in the 
lirst floor, to the scullion inhabiting the attic ; 
pulling the cord which unlatches the porte cochére 
when closed at dusk ; paying the postage of all 
the letters presented at the house ; and affording 
information, real or suppositious, to all inquirers, 
touching the name, nature, and circumstances of 
les locataires. The he-porter is a cobbler, a 
botcher, or a blacker of shoes: the she-porter, a 
ravandeuse, or taker up of stitches in silk stock- 
ings; and both of them are invariably ready to 
recvive boarders ; that is, of the zoological! spe- 
“les: cats, dogs, parrots, or canary birds, belong- 
ing to families out of town, or convicted of a 
disposition to bite or scratch the children or 
visiters of their original proprietors. ‘The porter 
'§ warranted to teach tricks to poodles, or to 
instruct goldfinches and redpoles in the useful 
art of drawing up water for their subsistence. 

Yet, notwithstanding the multiplicity of their 
trades, these people have invariably a meagre 
and jaundiced appearance. If in an hotel of 
“ulficient consequence to bestow a livery, (and a 
French livery is, for ill fashion and meanness, 
| ‘** A thin, to dream of, not to te)l,) 

‘thangs about him loose as a surplice ; while the 
features of the woman are sure to be as sharp as 








the knitting needles, ever shuffling in her hands, 
Nothing, in fact, can be more unwholesome than 
a porter’s life. As the trés humble serviteur of 
half a hundred different lodgers, he must be pre- 
pared to admit them into the hotel at all hours 
of the night as well as day. During the Carni- 
val, the season of gaiety intervening between the 
first of January and Ash Wednesday, there is 
every probability that he will be unable to com- 
mand a quarter of an hour’s undisturbed rest in 
the twenty-four hours; and, in addition to the dif- 
ficulty of sleeping by night in the little noisy den 
adjoining the street, which ‘ serves him for 
kitchen, for parlour, and all,” there is the dif- 
ficulty of breathing in it by day, filled, as it is 
pretty sure to be, with the lounging servants or 
hangers on of the establishment, private friends 
of the porter and his poodles, inquirers concern- 
ing the lucataires, and people waiting for an 
answer to cards or letters sent up; a host, in 
short, of unsavoury visitants, who seem to de. 
lizht, in winter-time, in the reeking atmosphere 
of the lege du portier, warmed by a smoking 
stove, and scented with bird-cages, anisette, and 
soupe aux chour. It is scarcely to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the porter and his wife should, 
nine times in ten, be squalid, unpleasant looking 
people; who, when they brandish the keys of 
their innumerable lodgers, resemble the guiche. 
tiers of a jxil more than the domesties of a decent 
establishment. 

Even in the most aristocratic households of 
Paris, the porter is little better than we have set 
down. How different from the stately fellow, 
with his rich livery, baldric, laced cocked-hat, 
and staff of office, who figures like a magnified 
parish beadle, under the princely gateways of 
Vienna; and how different from the legitimate 
Swiss of the ancien régime, when Paris enter- 
tained a variety of schools and colleges, where 
the stalworth peasants of Normandy or Auvergne 
were instructed in the Swiss language, and taught 
to say ‘‘ Monsir,” in order to qualify them for 
becoming porters of a noble mansion. As it is, 
the chief difference between the porter of Mon- 
sieur le Duc and of a lodging-house is, that the 
nobleman usually selects for the office a person 
reared on his own estates, and therefore likely to 
be truer to his interests; and thatthe hote/ garni is 
served by people chosen from the petites affiches, 
or advertisements,—superannuated soldiers, in- 
firm coachmen, or lackeys, or any other dilapi- 
dated fraction of menial existence. 

Compared with the ignominy of their position, 
as slaves to the many, nothing is more extraordi- 
nary than the influence exercised by these peo. 
ple over the destinies of the middie classes, 
Though “ propos de portier” is proverbial for a 
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vulgar trivial saying, and even for a groundless 
rumour, it is to the porter that tradespeople ad- 
dress themselves for information concerning the 

péctability of their customers, knowing that 
the clamour of unpaid creditors would be certain 
to reach his ears. Nay, when a marriage is 
in process of manufacture, according to the 
French system of uniting two suitable fortunes 
and conditions of life by the interference of 
friends and relatives, without much regard to 
the predilections of the parties, it is to the por- 
ter of the house in which he lodges that the 
family of the young lady address themselves for 
satisfaction concerning the morals and connexions 
of the intended bridegroom ; when, if he happen 
to be in debt to the vorter’s lodge for pustage, 
shoeblacking, or errands, it will always give him 
the best of characters, in hopes that a good 
match may secure their liquidation. 

This is a long preamble to the act of intro- 
ducing to my reader the worshipful persons of 
Monsieur and Madame Baptiste, my porter and 
his wife. My porter, said I, as though I, Toby 
Allspy, of the attic story, could pretend to the 
proprietorship of two officials, attached to a 
house whose rent amounts, like most of those in 
the Place Vendome, to two thousand per annum. 
Monsieur and Madame Baptiste, however, are as 
much mine as the civility of their natures and 
the regular payment of my four and twopence 
a-month can make them ; and, notwithstanding 
my aversion to the climate of a porter’s lodge, 
from which sun and air are the only things 
excluded, I often pause a minute with them, 
after receiving, at their hands, the key of my 


room, or a letter, or visiting-card, to gossip | 


about la pluie et le beau temps, and the remark. 
able events of the neighbourhood. 

For the Baptistes, wife and husband, are a de- 
gree above the common herd of porters; inas- 
much as they are not only hereditary retainers 
of the noble landlord of the house, but have 
been inhabitants of their pigeon-hole of a lodge 
during the last five-and-thirty years. Though 
proud of their vocation, they indulge in the 
common weakness of humanity of pretending to 
have stooped to it. Like Dogberry, Monsieur 
Baptiste proclaims himself as “one that hath 
had losses.” Upon his marriage, it seems, he 
ventured to take a farm upon Monsieur le 
Comte’s estate in Touraine, the spot where he 
was born; and, though glad to resign his lease 
at the close of a year or two, and accept the 
Count’s generous offer to instal him porter of 
his hotel in the Place Vendome, with a salary 
of a thousand francs or forty pounds a-year, it is 
to his temporary dignities, as a farmer, that 
Baptiste is sure to revert, the moment I enter 
into conversation with him. Like the haughty 
Lucifer, he cannot forget his former proud emi- 
nence; and, thongh it is now nearly forty 
years since he beheld a field of corn otherwise 
than by a jaunt in a coucou to St Cloud, he still 
affects the agriculturist, prognosticates the 
weather, and opines concerning the harvest, 
from the indications of one poor pot of mignio- 
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nette, which shares with a cage of canaries the 
task of shutting out half the blessed light of 
heaven. intended to enter the porter’s lodge, 
Monsieur Baptiste (I learned it in confidence 
from his helpmate, during his temporary ab_ 
sence) is now verging towards threescore years 
and ten ; and I fancy it is owing to his appre. 
hension lest Monsieur le Comte should take jt 
into his head that a man seventy years old is an 
incompetent guardian for his property and sitter 
up for his lodgers, that the old fellow affects 4 
sort of unnatural smirking vivacity ; while Ma. 
dame Baptiste goes further still im the task of 
dissimulation, and conceals her gray hairs under 
a silk front, whose curls are of the brightest 
auburn. Nothing offends either of them so much 
as to be compassionated for their fatigues, 1 
is plain they consider an avowal of being worked 
off their legs, as tantamount to a sentence of 
superannuation ; and though, next to having 
been a farmer, Baptiste is proudest in the world 
of having been five-and-thirty years a porter in 
the Place Vendome, he does not like to be ques- 
tioned, within hearing of the servants of the 
Count, touching any circumstance likely to be. 
tray the duration of his services. He chooses 
to be considered a man of five-and-twenty. In 
a cracked treble, much resembling the note of a 
mirliton, he quavers one of Béranger’s songs, 
whenever he sees the Countess descending the 
grand staircase ; and is sometimes observed even 
to perform entrechats in the courtyard, by way, he 
says, of giving a lesson to the two poodle puppies, 
who are just now parlour boarders at the lodge. 
This obstinate juvenility constitutes his great- 
est fault; for it is often the means of checking 
tales which he would otherwise unfold, concern- 
ing the memorable national events which have 


| passed immediately under his observation. It 


is only when the lodge is secure from visitation, 
when the Count and his family are in Touraine, 
and most of the /ocataires at their villas or aur 
eaux, that Baptiste can be moved to confess to 
my private ear, how he was an eye-witness of 
the coronation of the Emperor Napoleon ; how 
the people laughed at the idea of the petit ca- 
poral becoming a greater thing than the legiti- 
timate King, whose head they had cut off ; and 
how it cried when the new Emperor, after intro- 
ducing the new fashion of repudiation, put away 
their favourite Josephine, who maintained, at 
her cost, such legions of beggars and milliners ; 
how they laughed, again, at the Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme’s little bonnet, and cried again when 
the allies bivouaced a second time in the Bois 
de Boulogne, to punish them for having laughed 
the first; with other historical reminiscences, 
too tedious to enumerate. 

Twice, within the last six months, have I in- 
dulged in prolonged colloquies with my friend 
Baptiste; once, when, during the riots of the 
month of May, a regiment, stationed through- 
out the day in the Place Vendome, commen 
its bivouac at night with tremendous watchfires 
lighted in the place, with all the outward and 
visible signs of civil war; and again, some two 
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months ago, after witnessing a catastrophe simi- 
lar to those which have recently excited the sen- 
sibilities of Fish-Street Hill. [ was mending a 

at my attic window, at the very moment 
when a well-dressed man precipitated himself 
from the gallery at the top of the column, with 
such a force as to fall outside the iron railing that 
surrounds the basement, and a spectator of all 
the sad incidents that followed: a curious ex- 
ample, by the way, of the difference of national 
character! Though this frightful event occurred 
in one of the most crowded thoroughfares of the 
French metropolis, it excited no surprise or con- 
fusion. The moment the unhappy man reached 
the earth, which he did by falling on his back, 
after turning over midway in the air, the ser- 
geant, who acts aa guardian of the column, hur- 
ried towerds him, and, having ascertained, with 
the skill of a man versed in the lore of battle- 
fields, that life was extinct, so as to render suc- 
cour unavailing, placed the sentinel on duty at 
the base of the column as a guard over the body, 
(which, theugh the back of the skull was fright- 
fully fractured, presented only the appearance 
of a man who slept, till a pool of blood began 
gradually to extend around the head,) and des- 
patched an errand-boy in search of the commis- 
saire de police. About fifty persons, displaying 
little or no interest in the event, were now col- 
lected. In ten minutes the commissary made his 
appearance ; stooped down and examined the 
pockets of the deceased, to ascertain his name 
and address ; saw him lifted upon the stretcher 
brought for the purpose, decently covered over 
with striped sacking, so as to excite no observa- 
tion in the streets more than the transport of a 
piece of furniture, and carried off, either to the 
morgue or his own habitation. Buckets of water 
were instantly thrown on the spot, by a soldier 
from the neighbouring guardhouse ; and, within 
half an hour of the occurrence, people were pass- 
ing to and fro as usual over the place, without 
the slightest indication of anything unusual. 
The French are not addicted to running to look 
at sights of horror. The anatomical schools are 
80 accessible, and the morgue, always open, so 
well supplied with disgusting spectacles, that 
persons having a taste fur the horrible are able 
to indulge it without crowding to the scene of 
an accident in the public streets. 

My obdject in visiting Monsieur Baptiste, on 
this sad occasion, was to inquire the name and 
nature of the individual whom I had thus beheld 
precipitate himself into eternity. But the por- 
ter knew nothing about the matter ; apparently 
had never inquired; and all my subsequent in- 
vestigations were equally fruitless. The follow- 
ing day, every newspaper announced that— 
“Yesterday, about eleven o'clock, a decently- 
dressed man committed suicide, by precipitating 
himself from the top of the column in the Place 
Vendome, His skull was fractured by the fall, 
and he never moved again.” No moving de- 
tails ; no frightful descriptions ; no appeal to the 
‘ympathies of the public; no heroisation of a 
Probably crazy or worthless individual. 
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“ It was enough he died—what reck'd it how 2” 
and no false interest was imparted to the act, 
to provoke the emulation of those aa. weak 
and reckless as himself. 1 was really at seme 
paing to prosecute my inquiries concerning the 
man and his motives; but, without exposing 
myself to unpleasant suspicions, by applying for 
information to the Préfecture de Police, found it 
impossible to elicit a syllable. Two days after- 
wards the event was forgotten, even by those 
under whose eyes it had occurred. 

‘‘ My countrypeople are often taxed with 
being phlegmatic,” said 1, to Monsieur Baptiste, 
in allusion to this singular insensibility ; ‘ but, 
after all, I swear that you French are quite as 
unimpressionable.” 

“ Que voulez vous?" replied the porter, ac- 
companying this universal reply with the equally 
universal shrug of the shoulders, ‘ Nous autres, 
we have seen so much, have witnessed such san- 
guinary events, such strange vicissitudes ; more 
than we can enumerate, more almost than we 
can remember! A life, more or less, is no great 
thing in the account.” 

I was almost inclined to shrug my shoulders, 
in return for this explanation. 

«« Even passing my days in this very place, as 
I have done since the time when, as I have al- 
ready had the honour of mentioning to Monsieur, 
I was a thriving farmer; not a more thriving 
one in the whole Touraine country ; and when 
Madame Baptiste, who was then a fine young 
woman of twenty, had under her charge a” 

“Yes, I remember; you have often spoken 
to me of the circumstance,” said I; adding, 
hypocritically, by way of conciliation—“ and it 
was certainly a most afflicting struke of fortune 
which brought a family of your respectability se 
much below their level as a porter’s lodge! Not 
but that the place of porter to this house is a 
very different thing from almost any other in 
Paris ; but, as you were saying, your office here 
has at least afforded you the means of witness- 
ing many interesting scenes and curious sights.” 

“ Ay, indeed !—that you may truly say, sir! 
I was observing to Madame Baptiste yesterday, 
(when a young lady, who happened to see that 
wretched man pitch upon his skull from the 
column, staggered into the lodge, and begged 
for a glass of water,) that it reminded me of a 
strange incident which once occurred in the Place, 
right opposite to this very house, when # lady 
also rushed in, and was nigh fainting, sir, in the 
armchair in which you are now seated, I'll tell 
you all about it; but perhaps you are in a 
hurry ?” 

‘On the contrary, I shall be glad to rest a 
moment after my walk, before 1 proceed up 
stairs,” I replied; “ that is, if I do not detain 
you from your interesting office of imparting in- 
struction to Médor and Bellotte ?” 

‘© Comment donc, Monsieur /—as if the educa- 
tion of a poor caniche were to be placed in com- 
parison with the honour of a visit from. one of 





our oldest and most esteemed locataires! But. 


to return to my story. It was at. the epoch we 
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call the Restoration ; that is, it was when the 
poor, fat, helpless, gouty, good-natured Louis 
XVIII. was trying to court popularity, by imi- 
tating the proceedings of poor Nap., much as 
the donkey in the fable doves the tricks of the 
puppy dog. The good old sou], who never had 
more vocation for soldiering than a buttered roll, 
was constantly ordering reviews and parades, 
and petites guerres, as many as would have made 
up the complement of a grande. He had heard 
something about Henri IV. and his panache 
blanche, and so was fond of figuring in a cocked 
hat and feather! Ride he couldn't; walk he 
couldn’t ; that is, couldn’t to speak of: but he 
loved to drive to the field in an open caléche, 
and call the soldiers mes enfans, and make be- 
lieve to be capable of heading an army. Of 
course, with such a man there was no great wit 
of selection in his military appointments. On 
first landing from England, he was glad to accept 
such traitors as chose to desert to his standard 
from that of Buonaparte ; and afterwards was 
forced to fill up the higher posts with a pack of 
chaps who had been seeing service on the carpet 
of the parlours ut Hartwell, and who knew no 
more of fighting, except from being born of /e 
bois dont on fait des colours, than poor Médor, 
whom I have just succeeding in teaching to 
shoulder an umbrella.” 

“And of whom you will doubtless make an 
able-bodied soldier in time,” added I. 

*‘ Monsieur is only too good.—Well, sir, it 
happened that, just about the time I speak of, 
the brother-in-law of Monsieur le Comte was 
Minister of War; and the consequence was, that 
a vast number of officers, from second lieutenants 
up to generals of division, found it convenient to 
pay their court here, to my master, by way of 
recommending themselves to the notice of the 
War Office. ant mieux !— Monsieur le Comte, 
hospitable to all, was enchanted to welcome to his 
house any of the brave veterans who had dis- 
tinguished themselves during the wars of the 
empire ; and as to the others, he could not do 
otherwise than be civil to them, as servants of 
the king, his master. Among those who came 
oftenest, and to whom I bad least pleasure in 
drawing the cordon, was a certain General Lan- 
drey, or De Landrey, as he called himself ; a man 
who never was seen, even in his dressing gown, 
without a bit of red ribbon at his button-hole; a 
conceited, self-sufficient fellow as ever you saw, 
sir. We had a beautiful basset belonging to Made- 
moiselle Guissure of the Academie Royale, board- 
ing with us just then ; and never did the general 
pass the poor beast in the entry, without giving 
ita kick that sent it yelping back again into the 
lodge. The count my master’s servants could 
not abide the General. They said he gave twice 
as much trouble as any other visiter. When he 
dined here, he always swore the wine was corked, 
the game over roasted, or some other imperti- 
nence which served to get the poor servants 
into a scrape.” 

Monsieur le General was probably proud of the 
distinctions obtained by his services,” said I, 





conceiving that the porter’s petulance required 
rebuke. 

« Distinctions !|—Oh yes! he had a vag 
number of distinctions to be proud of, and took 
care not to overlook more than one or two of 
them. I wish you could have seen him jump out 
of his handsome cabriolet, when he came to pay 
his respects to the countess, of a morning; his 
well-padded chest as square as the pedestal of 
the column ; his waist laced in ; his whiskers and 


_mustachios curled and burnished, as though 


standing on end, with bees’ wax ; and, above all, 
his face as scornful as that of Ilaman at the 
right hand of Ahasuerus in an old tapestry! Or 
else, stepping out of his smart dark chariot, 
when he came to dine with the count ; spruce, 
black, and japanned from top to toe, with not a 
bit of colour about either him or his equipage, 
save and except the bit of scarlet ribbon blush. 
ing at his button hele! On such occasions, sir, 
so high was his chin lifted above the earth by his 
stiff cravat, that I doubt whether he could have 
discerned anything nearer to the surface of it 
than the top of the column.” 

“ A highly military tenue/” said 1, laughing 
at the imitative gestures with which Baptiste 
described his master’s insolent visitant ; “ but J 
don’t see exactly why it should move your 
spleen.” 

““ Why, you see, sir, in those days, Ma’m’selle 
Eulalie resided with the countess, her aunt. You 
don’t remember Ma'm’selle Eulalie, and you don't 
remember the countess, her aunt. They were be- 
fore your time, sir ; befure you came to lodge in 
the hotel, the countess was gone to her long 
home, and Ma’m'selle Eulalie to her husband's ; 
for, soon after the catastrophe of the General, the 
dear young lady made a happy and respectabie 
match.” 

“ You allude, I fancy, to the handsome vi- 
comtesse whom I sometimes see drive into the 
court-yard here?” 

‘‘ Precisely, sir. Madame la Vicomtesse was 
at that time a lovely girl of eighteen, and a great 
heiress, of whom the countess, her aunt, was sole 
guardian. A queerish body she was, the countess, 
though I say it, who, as her household servant, 
ought may be to hold my tongue. But she was 
quite a different creature from the good count 
her husband, and full of quirks and conundrums 
more than any reasonable body would dream of. 
You see, sir, she was the daughter of a ci-devant, 
whose fine family estates went all to smash in the 
first revolution ; a thing she never could forget, 
though she was married to a man who'd the luck 
to preserve his, and who is one of the most opt- 
lent gentlemen in France. So, after the Restora- 
tion, my lady, the countess, was always trying to 
keep up friendships with both parties, in case 
that, whether Napoleon returned from exile, 0T 
the Bourbons kept their ground, she might still 
be sure of a good reception at court; and even 1” 
choosing a husband for her handsome niece, sb¢ 
went upon the same principle.’ 

‘‘ There are Vicars of Bray, then, in all coun- 
tries,” was my inward reflection. 
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« Well, sir, foremost among those who paid 
their court to Ma’m’selle Eulalie, was this self- 
game General de Landrey ; who, being a persona- 
ble man as you would wish to see, might perhaps 
have been well received by the young lady, had 
she not already entertained a kindness for the 
yiscount, her present spouse. However, as the 
yiscount was only a retired country gentleman, 
of no sort of influence, except in his own village, 
where he was adored ; and asthe general, like most 
intrigants, had a prodigious deal, both with the 
Buonaparte party, for which he pretended to act 
as mediator, and the legitimist party, to which 
he had deserted ; Madame la Comtesse thought 
nothing would be more advantageous than an 
alliance with a stirring, intelligent, thriving man, 
who assured her that he had only to speak and 
obtain from the king letters of nobility, long dor- 
mant in his family. Only, as a soldier of Napo- 
leon, a soldier of fortune, he affected to despise 
titles ; and assured her that it was only in de- 
ference to her prejudices, he would stoop to be 
made a man of quality.” 

“An honourable sentiment at all events,” 
said I. 

« An honourable sentiment is as easily uttered 
as any other, sir!” quoth Baptiste. <‘ It is only 
when we see it a rule of conduct, that we ought 
toconfideinits sincerity! I always had my mis- 
givings as to the General's! His servants seemed 
so terribly afraid of him. They spoke to him in 
altered voices, as though addressing a sultan ; 
and then, the moment his back was turned, would 
wink and point at him in a manner never seen 
in this household towards Monsieur le Comte. 
However, my opinion, as you may suppose, was 
never asked ; and the courtship went on, till the 
viscount took himself off in dudgeon to his coun- 
try seat; and poor Ma’m’selle Eulalie began to 
look very pale and moping. Madame la Comtesse 
seemed to consider the wedding all as one as set- 
tled, for she was driving about all day long, from 
mantuamaker to milliner, and milliner to /ingeére, 


looking out matters for the trousseau. There | 


was no talk, in short, in the hotel, from office to 
mansarde, except of the grand fétes we should 
enjoy, in celebration of the marriage.” 

‘‘ General de Landrey, I suppose, became more 
amiable and conciliating now that his happiness 
Was approaching ?” 

“ Not a bit, sir! As soon as ke felt sure of 
Ma'm’selle Eulalie, he grew haughtier than ever; 
and it almost reconciled me to the thoughts of 
losing Ma'm’selle, good and benevolent as she 
was, to think that | should never more be forced 
to draw the latch for a gentleman who addressed 
me as he would a dog ; that is, as an amiable gen- 
tleman like yourself, sir, would never dream of 
addressing poor Médor or Bellotte.” 

1, of course, suited an action to the word, by 
patting the head of the enivelling poodle en- 
sconced between my legs and those of the arm 
chair, 

“Eh! bien, mon bon M’sieur—comme je vous 
disais,” resumed Baptiste, “about three weeks 
fore the time we had heard whispered in the 
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house as fixed for the wedding, there was a grand 
military parade in the Place Vendome. The 
34th regiment of the line, (I think it was,) on 
leaving the garrison of Paris, was te receive, from 
the hands of Madame, (she was Duchesse d'An- 
gouleme then,) a pair of colours, partly em- 
broidered by the royal hand, and consecrated by 
the cardinal archbishop. The king and all the 
court were to be present at the ceremony ; and 
as it was a fine morning in May, the fashionable 
folks took up their station at an early hour at 
the windows of the Place. Every balcony was 
full; every window seemed bright with hand- 
some faces; and among them all, | can tell you, 
none handsomer than our charming heiress, 
Ma’m’selle Eulalie; and though the countess, in 
her pink crape bonnet and marabout feathers, 
took to herself the bows and salutations of the 
gay aids-de-camp and officers passing, and repass- 
ing on horseback, and the exclamations of the 
crowd as they looked up to our windows, of 
‘ Seigneur !—qu’elle est belle!’ 1 fancy the com- 
pliments were pretty nearly all for Ma'm’selle! 
At last, shining from top to toe with geld lace, 
the huge general officer’s plume in hisrich coeked- 
hat, looking as white as an avalanche, up cara- 
coles General de Landrey, who, as an extra aid- 
de-camp of one of the princes, I forget which, 
was on duty to receive his Majesty at the foot of 
the column, where a space was leit for the roval 
carriage ; and one thing I know, that except 
Nap.'s showy brother-in-law, Murat, the King of 
Naples, I never saw such a gimerack-looking 
personage! Says I, to myself, if the poor old 
king, now, was such a smart active Saltimbanque 
as the chap yonder on the leopard’s skin sad- 
dle, there would be the less need for presenting 
consecrated colours to the regiments of his army ! 
Well, sir, it was a stirring scene, as you may sup- 
pose: drums beating, colours flying, and, every 
now and then, the thrilling bray of the trumpets 
cutting like a scimitar through the hum and 
buzz of the crowd ; the pretty ladies smiling and 
chatting up at the windows, and the crowd below 
laughing and huzzaing, and stuffing galeausr de 
hauterre and plaisirs, as if there had been a 
famine for six months previous! By the counts 
desire, I had closed the gates of the porte cochére 
till the conclusion of the ceremony ; so I stole up 
into the entresol along with Ma’m’selle Eulalie’s 
maid, to her room window, from whence | had a 
capital view of all that was going on.” 

“ Ay! leaving me alone to twiddle my thumbs 
in the lodge, seeing no more of the grand spec- 
tacle than the canary in the cage!" added Ma- 
dame Baptiste, who now thought proper to edge 
in a word, 

“IT saw the gay open carriage, containing 
Louis XVIII. and the duchess, drive slowly into 
the square, and take up its ground; and such 
cheers as burst forth from the troops and the 
péekins on the Place, seemed likely to shake the 
very ground, and bring down the old column. 
When, just as the huzzas were subsiding, and 
the music of the military band. became audible, 
striking up the quatuor dusage, ‘Ow peut on 
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étre mieux, qu’au sein de sa famille?’ I noticed 
my friend the General about thirty paces dis- 
tant from the royal cavalcade, trying to keep 
back some intruder who was pressing forward, 
apparently with a view to present a memorial to 
the King. The General was very violent ; his 
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horse very restive ; the man very urgent; the | 


populace very indignant ; when, lo! just as the 
General ventured to strike a blow at the young 
petitioner with the flat of hia sabre, four fellows 
brushed forward and pulled him off his horse. 
The military brandished their swords, and 
gathered round fer a rescue ; but, as I was too 
far off to hear what was going on, I couldn't 
conceive the meaning of the readiness with which 
they were as suddenly checked, while the Gene- 
ral was dragged off by the collar to the quar- 
tier général. The King and Madame stood up 
in their carriage, to ascertain the meaning of 
the confusion; but, on receiving some sort of 
explanation from a man in plain clothes who 
was permitted to approach them for the purpose, 


they appeared satistied, and desired that the | 


ceremonial of the dav might proceed. 
however, | saw no more. Having noticed a 
showily-dressed lady stagger towards our door. 
and knock hurriedly for admittance, I hastened 
down to the lodge, into which I found she had 
been already admitted by the kindness of Ma- 
dame Baptiste. ‘There she sat; her tears wet- 
ting her rouged cheeks and satin pelisse, clasp- 
ing her hands in distraction, and exclaiming. 
‘Ah, mon pauvre Landrey! Cven est fuit de 
mon pauvre Landrey !’ 

* Not to interest you, sir, in favour of the suf- 
ferings of one who, to say truth, lovked little 
better than she should be, it turned out, as soon 
as the ceremony of the day was concluded and 
the crowd dispersed, that, while disputing so 
rampageously with the poor petitioner, General 


Of this, | 


| deme de Landrey. 


de Landrey had attracted the notice of Vidocq, | 
the celebrated thief-taker ; by whom he was re- | 


cognised as a notorious offender, who, fifteen 
vears before, had escaped from the galeres at 
Brest ; and, as it proved, joined the army of Italy 
at the moment of the Battle of Marengo ; where, 
having distinguished himself by his desperate 
daring, he rose to immediate distinction.” 

“A galérien—a felon!’ cried J, in 
amazement. 


utter 


“On his suspected arrest by Vidocq’s police, 
the General attempted to brazen it out; ang 
was so well seconded by his character and ap. 
pearance, that all present at the scene were fy. 
rious at the idea of seeing a decorated suldier yf 
the empire thus insulted. But Viducq had a 
ready argument for those who were inclined to 
tear him to pieces.” 

«<1f I am mistaken,’ said he, ‘I submit to 
be imprisoned in this fellow’s place, and pun. 
ished for my insolence. But if this soi disang 
General de Landrey be in truth Nicolo Affardo, 
(a ruffian convicted of burglary and assassination 
at Marseilles, in the year 1801,) yon will find the 
letters I. I. (travaux forcés) branded upon his 
shoulder.’ 

‘* At this apostrophe, the General turned pale, 
All his previous braggarting disappeared.” 

“ But did he consent to a personal examina- 
tion?” 

‘Consent! Lord bless you, sir, Vidocq’s fel. 
lows had him in buff in half a second ; and there, 
sure enough, were the marks of the branding 
iron, as plain as the gold lace on his gay uniform 
which was lying on the floor.” 

“ Well, ensutte ?” 

** He was detained at the quartier général till 
the crowd dispersed from the Place, and then 
conducted to the Abbaye. Hut before the trial 
could come on, he was suffered to make his 
escape, with the connivance (as it was supposed) 
of Vidocq and the Government, who did not 
want to draw public attention to so great a 
scandal. Madame Ja Comtesse had an attaque 
de nerfs on the occasion ; more particularly after 
hearing the story of the lady in the satin pelisse 
who had presumed to make such a scene in the 
lodge of her hotel, and who called herself Ma- 
But she svon recovered, 
when there came to bea talk in the house of 
another wedding. For, from that day forth, 
Ma’m’selle Eulalie vowed she'd have her own aay. 
And the vicomte came back from the country, 
and a happy match they made of it. But only 
conceive, sir, what a dreadful thing it would 
have been, if she had been united in wedlock to 
this geod-for-nothing blackguard, this insolent 


_ soi disant General de Landrey, previous to the 
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A SPARROW On a line was sitting, 
Sees a Beetle near him pecking, 
Seizes on him—to his cries 
Of “ Mercy! Mercy!" thus replies: 
* Hush, thou little trifling thing, 
I of thee am lord and king; 
By that wise decree of Fate, 
Which made the small to serve the great,” 


A Hawk, which now came hovering past, 
Spies the Sparrow's sweet repast, 

Sharps his beak, and points his elaws, 
Then the Sparrow's heart-blood draws. 


Iie now, as he pants and dies, 
Calls for mercy to the skies, 
“ Hush,” &c., &e. 


As the Hawk devoured his prey, 

An Eagle on him bent his way ; 

Stuikes his talons. Now, the cries 

Of * Mesey ! Mercy !” loud arise, 
“ Hush,” &c., &c, 


A Hunter now, by chance, was nigh, 

Jet a weil-aimed bullet fly. 

The Eagle, dying, only can 

Exclaim—“ Oh, cruel tyrant, Man !” 
‘* Husb,” &c., Se, 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


(Continued from our June Number.) 


Ir was at Mr Wordsworth’s house that I first 
became acquainted with Professor (then Mr) 
Wilson of Elleray. I have elsewhere described 
the impression which he made upon ine at my first 
acquaintance ; and it is sufficiently known, from 
other accounts of Mr Wilson, (as, for example, 
thatwritten by Mr Lockhartin “ Peter's Letters,’ ) 
that he divided his time and the utmost sincerity 
of his love between literature and the stormiest 
pleasures of real life. Cock. fighting, wrestling, 
puyilistic contests, boat-racing, horse-racing, all 
enjoyed Mr Wilson's patronage ; all were ceca- 
sionally honoured by his personal participation, 
[ mention this in no unfriendly spirit toward 
Pro‘essor Wilson ; on the contrary, these pro- 
pensities grew out of his ardent temperament and 
his constitutional endowments —his strength, 
speed, and agility: and being confined to the 
period of youth—for I am speaking of a peciod 
removed by five-and-twenty years—can dv him 
no dishonour amongst the candid and the judi- 
cious. ‘* Non lusisse pudet, sed non incidere lu- 
dum.” The truth was, that Professor Wilson 
had in him, at that period of life, something of 
the old English chivalric feeling which eur old 
ballad poetry agrees in ascribing to Robin Hood, 
Several men of genius have expressed to me, at 
different times, the delight they had in the tra- 
ditional character of Rubin Hood: he has no 
resemblance to the old heroes of Cuntinental 
romance inone important feature ; they are uni- 
formiy victorious; and this gives even a tone of 
monotony tv the Continental poems: for, let 
them involve their hero in what dangers they 
may, the reader still feels them to be as illusory 
as those which menace an enchanter—an Astol- 
pho, for instance, who, by one blast of his horn, 
can dissipate an army of opponents. But Robin 
is frequeutly beaten: he never declines a chal- 
leng ; sometimes he courts one; and occasionally 
he lesrns a lesson from some proud tinker or 
masterful beggar, the moral of which teaches 
him that there ure better men in the world tian 
himself, What follows? Isthe brave man angry 
with his stout-hearted antayonist because he is 
no less brave and a little stronger than himself ? 
Not at all: he insists on making him a present, 
on giving him a dejeuner a la fourchette, and (in 
case Le is disposed to take service in the forest) 
finally adopts him into his band of archers. 
Much the same spirit governed, in his earlier 
years, Professor Wilson. And, though a man 
of prudence cannot altogether approve of his 
throwing himself into the convivial society of 
‘'psies, tinkers, putters,* strolling players, &c. ; 
Nevertheless, it tells altogether in favour of Pro- 
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Potter is the local term in northern England for a 
wher of tarthenware, many ot which class lead a vag- 
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fessor Wilson’s generosity of mind, that he was 
ever ready to forego his advantages of station and 
bicth, and to throw himselt fearlessly upon his 
own hative powers, as Man opposed to man, Even 
at Oxford he fought an aspiring shoemaker repeat- 
edly, which is creditable to both sides: for the 
very prestige of the gown is already overpowering 


(to the artisan from the beginning, and he is half- 


beaten by terror at his own presumption. Else- 


-where he sought out, or, at least, did not avoid 


‘times avuainst him, 


the most dreaded of the loeal herves; and fought 
his way through his ** most verdant years,” tak- 
ing or yiving defianees to the right and the left 
in pe feet carelessness, as chance or occasion of- 
fered. Noman could well shew more generosity 
in these struggles, nor more magoanimity in re- 
porting their issue, which naturally went many 
But Mr Wilson neither 
sought to disguise the issue nor sbewed himself 


cat all displeased with it: even brutal ill-usage 
did not seem to have left any vindictive remem- 
brance of itself. These features ot his character, 
however, and these propeusities which naturally 


belonved merely to the transitional state from 
hovyhood to manhood, would have drawn little 
attention on tieir own account, had they not 
been relieved and emphatically contrasted by his 
pession for literature, and the fluent command 
which he soon shewed over a rich and voluptuous 
In everything Mr Wilson shewed 
Athenians were all lovers 
of the cockpit ; and, howsvever shocking to the 
sensibilities of modern refinement, we have no 


poetic diction, 
himself an wachenian. 


‘doubt that Plato was a frequent better at cock- 
‘fights; and Sverates is known to have bred cocks 
himself. If there were any Athenian, however, in 
| particular, it was Alcibiades; for he had his mar- 


velluus versatility; aud to the Windermere neigh. 


| bourhood in which he had settled, this versatility 
came recommended by soinething of the very 


same position in suciety—the same wealth, the 
same social temper, the same jovial hospitality. 
No person was better fitted to win or to maintain 
a high place in social esteem ; for he could adept 


himself to all companies ; and the wish to con- 


| ciliate and to win his way by flattering the self- 
love of others, was so preduminant over all per- 


| 





sonal self-luve and vanity, 

‘* That he did in the general bosom reign 

Of young and old.” 
Mr Wilson and most of his family I had already 
known for six years. We had projected journeys 
together through Spain and Greece, all of which 
had been nipped in the bud by Napoleon’s furious 
and barbarous mode of making war. It was no 
joke, as it had been in past times, for an English- 


' man to be found wandering incontinental regions; 


the pretence that he was. or might be, a spy—a 

charge so easy to make, so impossible to throw 

off—at once sufficed for the hanging of the un- 
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happy traveller. In one of his Spanish bulletins, 
Napoleon even boasted* of having hanged sixteen 
Englishmen, “‘ merchants or others of that na- 
tion,” whom he taxed with no suspicion even of 
being suspected, beyond the simple fact of being 
detected in the act of breathing Spanish air. 


These atrocities had interrupted our continental | 


schemes ; and we were thus led the more to 
roam amongst homescenes. How it happened I 


know not—for we had wandered together often | 


in England—but, by some accident, it was not 


until 1814 that we visited Edinburgh together. | 


Then it was that I first saw Scotland. 

I remember a singular incident which befel us 
ontheroad, Breakfasting together, before start- 
ing, at Mr Wilson’s place of Elleray, we had 
roamed, through a long and delightful day, by 
way of Ulleswater, &c. Reaching Penrith at 
night, we slept there ; and, in the morning, as 
we were sunning ourselves in the street, we saw, 
seated in an arm-chair, and dedicating himself 


to the self-same task of apricating his jolly 
personage, a rosy, jovial, portly man, having 


something of the air of a Quaker. Good nature 
was clearly his predominating quality ; and, as 
that happened to be our foible also, we soon fell 
into talk ; and from that into reciprocations of 
good will ; and from those into a direct proposal, 
on our new friend’s part, that we should set out 
upon our travels together. How—whither—to 
what end or object—seemed as little to enter 
into his speculations as the cost of realizing 
them. Rare it is, in this business world of ours, 
to find any man in so absolute a state of indiifer- 
ence and neutrality, that for him all quarters of 
the globe, and all points of the compass, are self- 
balanced by philosophic equilibrium of choice. 
There seemed to us something amusing and yet 
monstrous in such a man; and, perhaps, had we 
been in the same condition of exquisite indetermi- 
nation, to this hour we might all have been stay- 
ing together at Penrith. We, however, were 
previously bound to Edinburgh ; and, as soon as 
this was explained to him, that way he proposed 
to accompany us. We took a chaise, therefore, 
jointly, to Carlisle; and, during the whole 
eighteen miles, he astonished us by the wildest 
and most frantic displays of erudition, much of it 
levelled at Sir Isaac Newton. Much philosophical 
learning also he exhibited ; 
accompaniment of the whole was, that, after 
every bravura, he fell back into his corner in fits 
of laughter at himself. 
the unhappy solution of his indifference and pur- 
poseless condition : he was a lunatic ; and, after- 


wards, we had reason to suppose that he was | 


now a fugitive from his keepers. At Carlisle he 
became restless and suspicious ; and, finally, 
upon some real or imaginary business, he turned 
aside to Whitehaven. We were not the objects 
of his jealousy ; for he parted with us reluctantly 
and anxiously. On our part, we felt our pleasure 
overcast by sadness; for we had been much 





* This a boast might, after all, be a falsehood ; 
and, with respect to mere numbers, probably was sv. 





but the grotesque | 
lying in their graves. 


We began to find out | 
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amused by his conversation, and could not but 
respect the philological learning which he had 
displayed. But one thing was whimsical enough, - 
Wilson purposely said some startling things— 
startling in point of decorum, or gay pleasantries. 
contra bonos mores ; at every sally of which. 
he looked as awfully shocked as though he him. 
self had not been holding the most licentious 
talk in another key, licentious as respected a)! 
truth of history or of science. Another illustra. 
tion, in fact, he furnished of what I have so often 
heard Coleridge say—that lunatics, in genera). 
so far from being the brilliant persons they are 
thought, and having a preternatural brightness 
of fancy, usually are the very dullest and most 
uninspired of mortals. The sequel of our poor 
friend's history—for the apparent goodness of his 
nature had interested us both in his fortunes 


_ and caused us to inquire after him through al! 


probable channels—was, that he was last seen by 
a Cambridge man of our acquaintance, but under 
circumstances which confirmed our worst fears: 
it was in a stage coach ; and, at first, the Cantal) 
suspected nothing amiss ; but some accident of 
conversation being started, the topic of La Place’s 
Mechanique Celeste, off flew our jolly Penrith 
friend in a tirade against Sir Isaac Newton ; so 
that at once we recognised him, as the © Vicar of 
Wakefield” his “‘cosmogony friend” in prison; but 
—and that was melancholy to hear—this tirade 
was suddenly checked, in the rudest manner, by 
a brutal fellow in one corner of the carriage, 
who, as it now appeared, was attending him as 
a regular keeper ; and, according to the custom 
of such people, always laid an interdict upon 
every ebullition of fancy or animated thought. 
He was a man whose mind had got some wheel 
entangled, or some spring overloaded, but else, 
was a learned and able person; and he was to 
be silent at the bidding of a low, brutal fellow, 

incapable of distinguishing between the gaieties 
of fancy and the wandering of the intellect. Sad 
fate ! and sad inversion of the natural relations 


| between the accomplished scholar and the rude, 


illiterate boor ! 
Of Edinburgh I thought to have spoken at 
length. But I pause, and retreat from the sub- 


_ ject, when I remember that so many of those 


whom I loved and honoured at that time— 
some, too, among the gayest of the gay—are now 
Of Professor Wilson's 
sisters, the youngest, at that time a child almost, 
and standing at the very vestibule of woman- 
hood, is alone living: she has had a romantic 
life ; has twice traversed, with no attendants but 
her servants, the gloomy regions of the Caucasus; 
and once with a young child by her side. Her 


_ husband, Mr M’Neill, is now the English envey 


at the court of Teheran. On the rest, one of 
whom I honoured and loved as a sister, the cul- 
tain has fallen; and here, in the present ™ 
of my spirits, I also feel disposed tu drop 4 ¢ur- 
tain over my subsequent memoirs. Farewell, 
hallowed recollections ! 

Thus, I have sketched the condition of the 
lake district, as to society of an intellectual 
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order, at the time, (viz., the winter of 1808-9,) 
when I became a personal resident in that dis- 
trict; and, indeed, from this era, through a pe- 
riod of about twenty years in succession, I may 
describe my domicile as being amongst the lakes 
and mountains of Westmoreland. It is true, I 
often made excursions to London, Bath, and its 
neighbourhood, or northwards to Edinburgh ; 
and, perhaps, on an average, passed one-fourth 
part of each year at a distance from this dis- 
trict ; but here only it was that henceforwards | 
had a house and small establishment. The 
house, for a very long course of years, was that 
same cottage in Grasmere, embowered in roses 
and jessamine, which 1 have already described 
as a spot hallowed to the admirers of Mr Words- 
worth, by his seven years’ occupation of its 
pretty chambers and its rocky orchard: a little 
domain, which he has himself apostrophized as 





the “lowest stair in that magnificent temple,” | 


forming the north-eastern boundary of Gras- 
mere. The little orchard is rightly called “ the 
lowest stair ;” for, within itself, all is ascending 
ground ; hardly enough of flat area on which to 
pitch a pavilion, and even that scanty surface 
an inclined plane ; whilst the rest of the valley, 
into which you step immediately from the gar- 
den gate, is, (according to the characteristic 
beauty of the northern English valleys, as first 
noticed by Mr Wordsworth himself,) ‘flat as 
the floor of a temple.” 

In sketching the state of the literary society 
gathered or gathering about the English lakes, 
at the time of my settling amongst them, I have, 
of course, authorized the reader to suppose that 
I] personally mixed freely amongst the whole ; 
else I should have had neither the means for de- 
scribing that society with truth, nor any motive 
for attempting it. Meantime, the direct object 
of my own residence at the lakes was the society 
of Mr Wordsworth. And it will be a natural 
inference that, if I mingled on familiar or 
friendly terms with this society, a fortiori would 
Mr Wordsworth do so, as belonging to the lake 
district by birth, and as having been, in some 
instances, my own introducer to members of this 
community. But it was not so: and never was 
4 grosser blunder committed than by Lord 
Byron, when, in a letter to Mr Hogg, (from 
which an extract is given in some volume of Mr 
Lockhart’s “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,”) he 
speaks of Wordsworth, Southey, &c., in con- 
nexion with Sir Walter, as all alike injured by 
mixing only with little adoring coteries, which 
each severally was supposed to have gathered 
about himself as a centre. Now, had this really 
been the case, I know not how the objects of 
sucha partial or exclusive admiration could have 
been injured by it, in any sense with which the 
public were concerned. A writer may—and of 
that there are many instances—write the worse 
for meeting no body of sympathy with himself ; 
iv admiration sufficient to convince him that he 
has written powerfully: that misfortune, when 
't occurs, may injure a writer, or may cause him 
to cease cultivating his genius. But no man 
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was ever injured by the strong reflection of his 
own power in love and admiration; not as a 
writer, I mean: though it is very true, from the 
great variety of modes in which praise, or the 
indirect flattery of silent homage, acts upon dit- 
ferent minds, that some men may be injured as 
social companions: vanity, and, still more, egot- 
ism—the habit of making self the central point 
of reference, in every treatment of every sub- 
ject—may certainly be cherished by the idolatry 
of a private circle, continually ascending ; but 
arrogance and gloomy antisocial pride are qua- 
lities much more likely to be favoured by sym- 
pathy withheld, and the unjust denial of a man’s 
pretensions. This, however, need not be dis- 
cussed with any reference to Mr Wordsworth ; 
for he had no such admiring circle: no applaud- 
ing coterie ever gathered about him. Worde- 
worth was not a man to be openly flattered : his 
pride repelled that kind of homage, or any ho- 
mage that offered itself with the air of confer- 
ring honour; and repelled it in a tone of lofti- 
ness or arrogance that never failed to kindle 
the pride of the baffled flatterer. Nothing, in 
the way of applause, could give Wordsworth any 
pleasure, unless it were the spontaneous and 
half-uncenscious utterance of delight in some 
passage—the implicit applause of love, half 
afraid to express itself; or else the deliberate 
praise of rational examination, study, and com- 
parison, applied to his writings: these were the 
only modes of admiration which could recom- 
mend themselves to Wordsworth. But had it 
been otherwise, there was another mistake in 
what Lord Byron said :—The neighbouring peo- 
ple, in every degree, “ gentle and simple,” 
literary or half educated, who had heard of 
Wordsworth, agreed in despising him. Never 
had poet or prophet less honour in his own 
country. Of the gentry, very few knew any- 
thing about Wordsworth. Grasmere was a vale 
little visited at that time, except for an hour’s 
admiration, The case is now altered ; and partly 
by a new road, which, having pierced the val- 
ley by a line carried along the water's edge, at a 
most preposterous cost, and with a large arrear 
of debt for the next generation, saves the labour 
of surmounting a laborious hill. The case is 
now altered, no less for the intellect of the age ; 
and Rydal Mount is now one of the most ho- 
noured abodes in the island. But, at that time, 
Grasmere did not differ more from the Grasmere 
of to-day than Wordsworth from the Words- 
worth of 1809-20. I repeat that he was little 
known, even as a resident in the country ; and, as 
a poet, strange it would have been had the little 
town of Ambleside undertaken to judge for it- 
self, and against a tribunal which had fora time 
subdued the very temper of the age. Lord 
Byron might have been sure that nowhere would 
the contempt for Mr Wordsworth be rifer than 
exactly amongst those who had @ local reason 
for curiosity about the man, and who, of cuurse, 
adopting the tone of the presiding journals, 
adopted them with a personality of feeling un- 
known elsewhere. 
2U32 
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Except, therefore, with the Lloyds, or occa- 
sionally with Thomas Wilkinson the Quaker, 
or very rarely with Southey, Wordsworth had 
no intercourse at all beyond the limits of Gras- 
mere: and in that valley I was myself, for some 


years, his sole visiting friend ; as, on the other | 
_ of atony or imperfect distribution of vital power. 


hand, my sole visiters, as regarded that vale, 
were himself and his family. 

Among that family, and standing fourth in 
the series of his children, was a little girl, 
whose life, short as it was, and whose death, 
obscure and little heard of as it was amongst all 
the rest of the world, connected themselves with 
the records of my own life by ties of passion so 
profound, by a grief so frantie, and so memor- 
able through the injurious effects which it pro- 
duced of a physical kind, that, had I left un- 
touched every other chapter of my own experi- 
ence, I should certainly have left behind some 
memorandum of this, as having a permanent in- 
terest in the psychological history of human 
nature, Luckily the facts are not without a 
parallel,and in well-authenticated medical books ; 
else I should have serupled, (as what man does 
mot scruple who values, above all things, the 
reputation for veracity >) to throw the whole 
stress of credibility on my own unattached nar- 
ration, But all experienced physicians know 
well that cases similar to mine, though not com- 
mon, occur at intervals in every large commu- 
nity. 

When I first settled in Grasmere, Catherine 
Wordsworth was in her infancy ; but, even at 
that age, noticed me more than any other per- 
sen excepting, of course, her mother. She had 
for an attendant a young girl, perhaps thirteen 
years old—Sarah, one of the orphan children 
Jeft by the unfor'unate couple, George and Sarah 
Green, travical end in a snow-storm | 
have alrendy narrated, This Sarah 
as far character as could be 
gined from that elder sister had won se 
much admiration in her childish days, by her 
premature display of energy and household vir- 
tues, and 
one, in fact, of those nurses who, in their anxiety 
to gossipabout young men, leave their infant or 
youthful charges to the protection of chance. It 
was, however, not in her out-of-door ramblings, 
but at home, that the accident occurred which 
determined the fortunes of little Catherine. Mr 

that time, a visiter to the 
Allan Bank, that house in 
Wordsworth had removed 
upon quitting his cottage. One day about noon, 
when, perhaps, he was coming down to break- 
fast, Mr Coleridge passed Sarah Green, playing 
after her indolent fashion with the child ; and 
between them laya number of carrots. He warned 
the girl that raw carrots were an indizestible 
substance for the stomach of an infant. This 
warning was neglected: little Catherine ate—it 
Was never known how many; and, in a short 
time, was seized witn strong convulsions. 
her in this State about two. P.M. 


whose 
G;reen Was 
removed in ima- 


who 


She was lazy, luxurious, sensual : 


Coleridge was, at 
Wordsworths at 
Grasmere to which 


| saw 
No medical aid 


was to be had nearer than Ambleside ; about six | 
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miles distant. However, all proper measures 
were taken ; and, by sunset, she had so far re. 
covered as to be pronounced out of danger. Her 
left side, however, left arm, and left leg, fror 
that time forward, were in a disabled state: not 
what could be called paralysed, but suffering a sort 


Catherine was not above three years old when 
she éied; so that there could not have heen 
much room for the expansion of her understand- 
ing, or the unfolding of her real character. But 
there was room enough in her short life, and too 
much, for love the most frantic to settle upon 
her. The whole vale of Grasmere is not large 
enough to allow of any great distances between 
honse and house ; and as it happened that little 
Kate Wordsworth returned my love, she in a 
manner lived with me at my solitary cottage ; 
as often as I could entice her from home, walked 
with me, slept with me, and was my sole com- 
panion, That I was not singular in ascribing 
some witchery to the nature and manners of this 
innocent child, you may gather from the follow. 
ing most beautiful lines extracted from a sketch* 
towards her portraiture, drawn by her father, 
(with whom, however, she was noways a fa- 
vourite) :-— 

© And as a faggot sparkles on the hearth, 

Not less if unattended and alone 

Than when both young and old sit gather'd round, 

And take delight in its activity 5 

Even so this happy creature of herself 

Was all suthicient: Solitude to her 

Was blithe society, who nlVd the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs. 

Light were her sallies as the tripping fawn’s 

Forth startled trom the form where she lay couch’ ; 

Unthought of, unexpected, as the stir 

Of the suft breeze ruling the meadow flowers ; 

Or from before it chasing wantonly 

The many-coiour’d images impress d 

Upon the bosom or a placid lake. 

It was this radiant spirit of joyousness, making 
solitude for her blithe society, and filling from 
morning to night the air ‘* with gladness and in- 
voluntary songs,” this it was which so fascinated 
my heart, that I became blindly, doatingly, ina 
servile degree, devoted to this one affection. In 


| the Spring of 1812, I went up to London ; and, 


early in June, by aletter from Miss Wordsworth, 
her aunt, I learned the terrific news, (for such to 
me it was,) that she had died suddenly. She had 
gone to bed in good health about sunset on June 
1; was found speechless a little before midnight ; 

* It is entitled, ‘* Characteristics of a Child Three 
Years Old 3° and is dated at the foot L811, which must 
be an oversight, for she was not so old until the follow- 
ing year. LTomay as well add the first six lines, though I 
had « reason for beginning the extract where it does, 10 
order to fix the attention upon the special circumstance 
Which had so much fascinated myself, of her all-sufh- 


—clency to herself, and the way in which she © filled the 


ait with gladness and involuntary songs.” ‘The other 


lines are these :— 
“ Loving she is and tractable, though wild ; 
And Innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch jooks and laughing eyes 5 
And feats of cunning ; and the pretty round 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock chastisement and partnership in play. 
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and died in the early dawn, just as the first 
gieams of morning began to appear above Seat 
Sandel and Fairfield, the mightiest of the Gras- 
mere barriers, about an hour, perhaps, before sun- 
rise. Never, perhaps, from the foundations of 
those mighty hills, was there so fierce a convul- 
sion of grief as mastered my faculties on receiv- 
ing that heart-shattering news. Over and above 
mv excess Of love for her, I had always viewed 
her as an impersonation of the dawn and the 
spirit of infancy ; and this abstraction seated in 
her person, together with the visionary sort of 
connexion, which, evenin her parting lours, she 
assumed with the sunmer sun, by timing her 
immersion into the cloud of death with the rising 
and setting of that fountain of life—these com- 
bined impressions recoiled so violently into a con- 
trast or polar antithesis to the image of death, 
that each exalted and brigitened the other. I 
returned hastily to Grasmere ; stretched myself 
every night, ior more than two months running, 
upon her grave; in fact, often passed the night 
upon her grave ; not (as may readily be supposed) 
in any parade of grief; on the contrary, in that 
quiet valley of simple shepherds, [ was secure 
enough from observation uotil morning light be- 
gan ito return; but in mere intensity of sick, 
frantic yearning after neighbourhood to the dar- 
ling of my heart. Many readers will have seen 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ** Demonology,” and in Dre 
Abercrombie’s ‘ Inquiries concerning the Intel- 
lectual Powers,” some remarkable iilustrations 
of the creative faculties awakened in the eye or 
other organs by peculiar states of passion ; and it 
is worthy of a place amongst cases of that na- 
ture, that, in many solitary fields, at a cousidera- 
ble elevation above the level of the valleys —fields 
which, in the local dialect, are called ** intacks’’— 
my eye was haunted at times, in broad noonday, 
(oftener, however, in the afternoon,) with a facil- 
ity, but at times alsowith a necessity, for weaving, 
outofa few simple elements, a perfect picture of 
little Rate in the attitude and onward motion of 
walking. I resorted constantly to these ‘ ine 
tacks,” as places where I was little liable to dis- 
turbance ; and usually I saw her at the opposite 
side of the field, which might sometimes be at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, generally not so 
much, Always almost she carried a basket on 
her head ; and usually the first hint upon which 
the figure arose commenced in wild plants, such 
as tall ferns, or the purple flowers of the fox- 
klove; but, whatever might be the colours or 
the forms, uniformly the same little full-formed 
igure arose, uniformly dressed in the little blue 
bed-gown and black skirt of Westmoreland, and 
uniformly with the air of advancing motion. 
I hrough part of June, July, and part of August, 
in fact throughout the summer, this frenzy of 
erief continued. It was reasonably tu be ex- 
pected that nature would avenge such senseless 
celf-surrender to passion; for, in fact, so far 
from making an effort to resist it, I clung to it 
48 4 luxury, (which, in the midst of suffering, it 
ie Was in part.) All at once, on a day at 
ve latter end of August, in one instant of time, 





I was seized with some nervous sensation that, 
fora moment, caused sickness. A glass of brandy 
removed the sickness ; but I felt, to my horror, 
a sting, as it were, of some stationary torment 
left behind—-a torment absolutely indescribable, 
but under which I felt assured that life could 
not be borne. It is useless and impossible to 
describe what followed : with no apparent illness 
discoverable to any medical eye—looking, indeed, 
better than usual for three months and upwards, 
| was under the possession of some internal nerv- 
ous malady, that made each respiration which I 
diew an act of separate anguish. I travelled 
southwards immediately to Liverpool, to Bir- 
mingham, to Bristel, te Bath, for medical ad- 
viee; and finally rested—in a gloomy state of 
despair, rather because I saw no use in further 
change, than that [| looked for any change in 
this place more than others—at Clifton, near 
Bristol. Hlere it was, at length, in the course 
of November, that, in one hour, my malady be- 
gan to leave me: it was not quite so abrupt, 
however, in its departure, asin its first Covelope. 
ment: a peculiar sensation arose from the knee 
downwards, about midnight: it went forwards 
theeugh a space of about five hours, and then 
stopped, Jeaving me perfeetly free from every 
trace of the awful malady which had possessed 
me; but so much debilitated as with difficulty 
to stand or walk, Gioing dov nh, soon after this, 
to Ilfracombe, in Devonshire, where there were 
hot sea baths, [found it easy enough to restore 
jut the remarkable fact 
In this catastrophe of my illness is, that all 
grief for littl Kate Wordsworth, nay, all re- 
membrance of her, had, with my malady, va- 


my shattered strength, 


nished from my mind. The traces of her inno. 
cent features were utterly washed away from my 
heart: she might have been dead for a thousand 
years, so entirely abolished was the last linger- 
ing image of her face or figure. The little memo- 
rials of her, which her mother had given to me, 
as, im particular, a pair of her red moroceo 
shoes, won not a sigh from me as I looked at 
them: even her little grassy grave, white with 
snow, When I returned to Grasmere in January, 
1813, was looked at almost with indifference ; 
except, indeed, as now become a memorial to 
me of that dire internal physical convulsion 
thence arising, by which I had been shaken and 
wrenched ; and, in short, a case more entirely 
reali-ing the old Pagan superstition of a nympho- 
Jepsy in the first place, and, secondly, of a Lethe 
or river of oblivion, and the possibility, by one 
draught from this potent stream, of applying an 
everlasting ablution to all the soils and stains of 
human anguish, I do not suppose the psycholo- 
gical history of man affords. 

From the lakes, as | have mentioned before, I 
went annually southwards—chiefly to Somerset- 
shire or to London, and more rarely to Edin- 
burgh. In my Somersetshire visits, I never failed 
to see Mrs Hannah More. My own relative’s 
house, in fact, standing within one mile of Bar- 
ley Wood, I seldom suffered a week to pass with 
out calling to pay my respects, There was a 
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stronger motive to this than simply what arose 
from Mrs H. More’s company, or even from that 
of her sisters, (one or two of whom were more 
entertaining because mure filled with animal 


spirits and Jess thoughtful than Mrs Hannah ;) | 
one long suite of rooms in a straight line, without 


for it rarely happened that one called within the 
privileged calling hours, which, with these rural 
ladies. ranged between twelve and four o’clock, 
but one met some person interesting by rank, 
station, political or literary eminence. 


without symmetry or proportions. 


Here, accordingly, it was, that, during one of | 
my last visits to Somersetshire. either in 1813 or | 


1514. | met Mrs Siddons, whom I[ had often seen 
upon the stage, but never before in private so- 


ciety. She had come into this part of the coun-— 
try chiefly, [ should imagine, with a view to the | 


medical advice at the Bristol! Hotwell and Clifton; 
for it happened that one of her daughters— 
a fine interesting young woman—was suffering 
under pulmonary consumption—that scourge of 


the British youth ; of which malady, I believe, | 


she ultimately died. From the hot-wells, Mrs 
Siddons had been persuaded to honour with 
her company a certain Dr Wh , whose splen- 
did villa of Mendip Lodge stood about two miles 
from Barley Wood, This villa, by the way, was 
a show place in which a vast deal of money had 
been sunk, upon two follies equally unproductive 
of pleasure to the beholder and of anything ap- 
proaching a pecuniary compensation to the owner. 
The villa, with its embellishments, was supposed 
to have cost at least sixty thousand pounds ; of 
which one-half had been absorbed, partly by a 
contest with the natural obstacles of the situa- 
tion, and partly by the frailest of all ornaments 
—vast china jars, vases, and other © knicknack- 
ery’ baubles, which held their very existence by 
so frail a tenure as the carefulness of a house- 
maid ; and which, at all events, if they should 
survive the accidents of life, never are known to 
reproduce to the possessor one-tenth part of what 
they have cost. Out of doors there were ter- 
races of a mile long, one rising above another, 
and carried, by mere artifice of mechanic skill, 
along the perpendicular face of a lofty rock. 
Had they, when finished, any particular beauty ? 
Not at all. Considered as a pleasure ground, 
they formed a far less delightful landscape, and 
a far less alluring haunt to rambling steps, than 
most of the uncostly shrubberies which were seen 
below, in unpretending situations, and upon the 
ordinary level of the vale. What a record of 
human imbecility! For all his pains and his ex- 
pense in forming this costly ‘‘ folly,” his reward 
was daily anxiety, and one solitary bon mot which 
he used to record of someman, who on being asked 
by the Rev. Doctor what he thought of his place, 
replied, that “Hlethought the Devil had tempted 
him up to an exceedingly high place.” No part 
of the grounds, nor the house itself, was at all 
the better because, originally, it had been, be- 
yond measure, difficult to form it: so difficult 
that, according to Dr Johnson’s witty remark, 
on another occasion, there was good reason for 
wishing that it had been impossible. ‘The owner, 
whom IT kuew, most certainly never enjoyed a 





happy day in this costly creation ; which, after 
all, displayed but little taste, though a gorgeous 
array of finery. The show part of the house was 
itself a monument to the barrenness of invention 
in him who planned it ; consisting, as it did, of 


variety, without obvious parts, and therefore 
This long 
vista was so managed that, by means of folding 
doors, the whole could be seen at a glance, whilst 
its extent was magnified by a vast mirror at the 
further end, The Doctor was a querulous old 
man, enormously tall and enormously bilious ; so 
that he had a spectral appearance when pacing 
through the false gaities of his glittering villa. 
Ife was a man of letters, and had known J) 
Johnson, whom he admired prodigiously; and 
had himself been, in earlier days, the author of 
& poem now forgotten. He belonged, at one 
period, to the coterie of Miss Seward, Dr Darwin, 
Day, Mr Edgeworth, &c. ; consequently he might 
have been an agreeable companion, having so 
much anecdote at his command: but his extreme 
biliousness made him irritable in a painful degree, 


and impatient of contradiction—impatient even 
of dissent in the most moderate shape. The 
latter stage of his life is worth recording, as a 


\ 


melancholy comment upon the blindness of hu- 


' man foresight, and in some degree alsu as a 








lesson on the disappointments which follow any 
departure from high principle, and the deception 
which seldom fails to lie in ambush for the de- 
ceiver. I had one day taken the liberty to ask 
him why, and with what ultimate purpose, he 
wio did not like trouble and anxiety, had embar- 
rassed himself with the planning and construction 
of a villa that manifestly embittered his days ? 
“ That is, my young friend,” replied the doctor, 
“speaking plainly, you mean to express your 
wonder that I, so old a man, (for he was then not 
far from seventy,) should spend my time in creat- 
ing a show-box, Well now, I will tell you: pre- 
cisely because I am old. I am naturally of a 
gloomy turn; and it has always struck me, that 
we English, who are constitutionally haunted by 
melancholy, are too apt to encourage it by the 
gloomy air of the mansions we inhabit. Your 
fortunate age, my friend, can dispense with such 
aids: ours require continual influxes of pleasure 
through the senses, in order to cheat the stealthy 
advances of old age, and to beguile us of our sad- 
ness. (ruiety, the riant style in everything, 
that is what we old men need. And I, who do 
not love the pains of creating, love the creation ; 
and, in fact, require it as part of my artillery 
against time.” 

Such was the amount of his explanation: and 
now, ina few words, for his subsequent history. 
Finding himself involved in difficulties by the 
expenses of this villa, going on concurrently 
with a large London establishment, he looked 
out for a good marriage, (being a widower,) a8 
the sole means, within his reach, for clearing off 
his embarrassments, without proportionable cur- 
tailment of his expenses. It happened, unhap- 
pily for both parties, that he fel) in with 4 
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widow lady, who was cruising about the world 
with precisely the same views, and in precise- 
jy the same difficulties. Each (or the friends 
of each) held out a false flag. magnifying 
their incomes respectively, and sinking the em- 
parrassments. Mutually deceived, they mar- 
ried; and one change immediately introduced 
at the splendid villa was, the occupation of an 
entire wing by a lunatic brother of the lady’s; 
the care of whom, with a large allowance, had 
heen committed to her by the Court of Chan- 
very. This, of itself, shed a gloom over the 
»lace Which defeated the primary purpose of the 
dector (as explained by himself) in erecting it. 
Windows barred, maniacal howls, gleomy at- 
tendants, from a lunatic hospital, ranging about : 
these were sad disturbances to the doctor’s ruse- 
leaf system of life. This, however, if it were 
4 nuisance, brought along with it some solatium, 
as the lawyers express it, in the shape of the 
Chancery allowance. But next came the load 
of debts for which there was no so/atium, and 
which turned out to be the only sort of pos- 
session with which the lady was well endowed. 
The disconsolate doctor—an old man, and a cler- 
vyman of the establishment—could not resort to 
sich redress as a layman might have adopted: 
he was obliged to give up all his establishments ; 
jis gay villa was offered to Queen Caroline, who 
would, perhaps, have bought it, but that Aer final 
troubles in this world were also besetting her 
about that very time. For the present, there- 
fore, the vjjla was shut up, and © left alone with 
its glory.” The reverend and aged proprietor, 
now ten times more bilious and more querulous 
than ever, shipped himself off for France ; and 
there, in one of the southern provinces—so far 
therefore, as climate was concerned, realizing his 
vision of gaiety, but for all else in the most 
melancholy of exiles—sick of the world and of 
limself, hating to live, yet more intensely hat- 
ing to die, in a short time the unhappy old man 
breathed his last, in a common lodging-house, 
gloomy and vulgar, and in all things the very 
antithesis to that splendid abode which he had 
planned for the consolation of his melancholy, 
and for the gay beguilement of old age. 

At this gentleman’s villa, Mrs Siddons had 
been paying a visit ; for the doctor was a wor- 
chipper, in a servile degree, of all things which 
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flourished in the sunshine of the world’s ap- | 
plause. To have been the idolized favourite of | 


Nations, to have been an honoured and even a 
privilesed * guest at Windsor, that was enough 


fur him; and he did his utmost to do the honours | 


of his neighbourhoud, not less to glorify himself 
inthe eye of the country, who was fortunate 


enough to have such a guest, than to shew his | 
respect for the distinguished visiter. Mrs Sid- | 





= 66 


A privileged yuest at Windsor.’ Mrs Siddons 
wed to mention, that when she was invitel to Windsor 
tle. tor the purpose of reading before the Queen and her 
“val daughters, on her first Visit, she Was ready to sink 


“ines but on some subsequent visit, I have understood 
St she was allowed to sit, probably on the suggestion 
Of One : . 
YF One of the younger ladies, 


Ti Weariness under the effort of standing for so long a | 
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dons felt herself flattered by the worthy doc- 
tor’s splendid hospitalities ; for that they were 
really splendid, may be judged by this fact, 
communicated to me by Hannah More, viz. 
that the Bishop of London, (Porteous,) when 
on a visit to Barley Wood, being much pressed 
by the doctor to visit him, had at length 
accepted a dinner invitation. Mrs Hannah 
More was, of course, included in the invi- 
tation, but had found it impossible to attend, 
from ill health; andthe next morning, at break- 
fast, the bishop had assured her, that, in all his 
London experience, in that city of magnificent 
dinners beyond all other cities of the earth, and 
amongst the princes of the land, he had never 
witnessed an entertainment so perfect in its 
appointments. (rratified as she was, however, 
by her host’s homage, as expressed in his splendid 
style of entertaining, Mrs Siddons was evidently 
more happy in her residence at Barley Wood. 
The style of conversation pleased her. It was 
religious : but Mrs Siddons was herself religious ; 
and at that moment, when waiting with anxiety 
upon a daughter whose languor seemed but too 
ominous in her maternal eyes, she was more than 
usually open to religious impressions, and predis- 
posed to religious topics. Certain [ am, how- 
ever, from what I then observed, that Mrs 
Siddons, in common with many women of rank who 
were on the list of the Barley Wood visiters, did 
notapprehend, intheir full sense and severity, the 
peculiar principles of Hannah More. This lady, 
excellent as she was, and incapable of practising 
any studied deceit, had, however, an instinct of 
worldly wisdom, which taught her to refrain from 
shocking ears polite with too harsh or too broad 
an exposure of all which she believed. This at 
least, if it were any duty of hers, she considered, 
perhaps, as already fulfilled by her writings ; and, 
moreover, the very tone of good breeding, which 
she had derived from the good company she 
had kept, made her feel the impropriety of 
lecturing her visiters even when she must have 
thought them in error. Mrs Siddons obviously 
thought Hannah More a person who differed 
from the world chiefly by applying a greater 
energy, and sincerity, and zeal, to a system of 
religious truth equally known to all. Repentance, 
for instance—all people hold that to be a duty ; 
and Mrs Hannah More differed from them only 
by holding it to be a duty of all hours, a duty 
for vouth not less than for age. But how much 
would she have been shocked to hear that Mrs 
Hannah More held all repentance, however in- 
dispensable, yet in itself, and though followed by 
the sincerest efforts at refurmation of life, to be 
utterly unavailing as any operative part of the 
means by which man gains acceptance with God. 
To rely upon repentance, or upon anything that 
man can do for himself, that Mrs Hannah 
More considered as the mortal taint, as the 
wowrey ¥evooz im the worldly theories of the 
Christian scheme; and I have heard the two 
ladies—Mrs Alore and Mrs Siddons, 1 mean— 
talking by the hour together, as completely at 
Cruss purposesas it is possible tu imagine, Every- 
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thing, in fact, of what was special in the creed 
adopted by Mrs Hannah More, by Wilberforce, 
and many others known as evangelical Christians, 
is always capable, in lax conversation, of being 
translated into a vague general sense, which 
completely obscures the true limitations of the 
meaning. 

Mrs Hannah More, however, was too polished 
a woman to allow of any sectarian movement 
being impressed upon the conversation ; cunse- 
quently, she soun directed it to literature, upon 
which Mrs Siddons was very «musing, from her 
recollections of Dr Johnson, whose fine-turned 
compliment to herself, (so much in the spirit of 
those unique compliments addressed tu eminent 
people by Louis XIV.,) had for ever planted the 
doctor’s memory in her heart. She spoke also 








of Garrick and of Mrs Garrick ; but not, 1 think, | 


with so much respect and affectic. as Mrs 
Hannah More, who had, in her youthful days, 
received the most friendly attentions from both, 
though coming forward at that time in no 
higher character than as the author of Percy, 
the most insipid of tragedies. Mrs Siddons was 
prevailed on to read passages from both Shak- 
speare and Milton, The dramatic readings were 
delightful; in fact, they were almost stage re- 
hearsals, accompanied with appropriate gesticula- 
tion, One was the great somnambulist scene in 
Macheth, which was the ne plus ultra in the 
whole range of Mrs Siddon’s scenical exhibitions. 
and can never be forgotten by any man who once 
had the happiness to witness that immortal per- 
formance of the divine srtist. Another, given at 
the request of a Dutch lady, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Barley Wood, was the scene 
frum King John, of the lady Constance, begin- 
ning—‘‘ Gone to be married! gone to swear a 
peace!" &c, The last, and truly superb for the 
musical intonation of the cadences, was that in- 
imitable apology or pleading of Christian charity 
for Cardinal Wolsey, addressed tu his bitterest 
enemy, Queen Catherine. All these, indifferent de- 
greesand different ways, were exquisite. Butthe 
readings from Milton were not to my taste. And, 
some weeks after, when, at Mrs Hannah More’s 
request, I had read to her some of Lord Byron's 
most popular works, I got her tou acknowledge, in 
then speaking upon the subject of reading, that 
perhaps the style of Mrs Siddons’ reading had 
been tou much determined to the dramatic cast 
of emphasis, and the pointed expression of cha- 
racter and situation which must always belong 
to a speaker bearing a part in a dialogue, to ad- 
mit of her assuming the tone of a rapt poetic 
inspiration, 

Meantime, whatever she did—whether it were 
in display of her own matchless talents, but al- 
ways at the earnest request of the company or 
of her hostess—or whether it were in gentle ac- 











| the last time, 
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quiescent attention to the display made by others 
—vor whether it were as one member of a ge. 
neral party, taking her part occasionally, for tie 
amusement of the rest, and contributing to the 
general fund of social pleasure—nothing could ex- 
ceed the amiable, kind, and unassuming deport. 
meut of Mrs Siddons. She had retired from the 
stage,* and no longer regarded herself as a pub- 
lic character. But so much the stronger did 
she seem to think the claims of her friends up. 
on anything she could do for their amusemen:, 

Meantime, amongst the many pleasurable im. 
pressions which Mrs Siddons’ presence never 
failed to make, there was one which was posi. 
tively painful and humiliating: it was the de. 
gradation which it inflicted upon other women, 
One day there was a large dinner party at Bar- 
ley Wood—Mrs Siddons was present ; and I re. 
marked to a gentleman who sat next te me—a 
remark which he heartily confirmed— that upon 
rising to let the ladies Jeave us, Mrs Siddons, by 
the mere necessity of her regal deportment, 
figure, manner, air, without meaning it, also. 
lutely dwarfed the whole party, and made them 
look ridiculous; though Mrs H. M., and others 
of the ladies present, were otherwise really wo- 
men of very pleasing appearance. 

('ne final remark is forced upon me by my re- 
collections of Mrs Jordan, and of her most un- 
happy end: it is this; and strange enough it 
seems :—That the child of laughter and comic 
mirth, whose laugh itself thrilled the hear’ with 
pleasure, and who created gaiety of the noblest or. 
der for one entire generation of ber countrymen, 
died prematurely, and io exile, and in affliction, 
which really killed her by its own stings, If ever 
woman died of a broken heart, of tenderness ve- 
reaved, and of hepe deferred, that woman was 
Mrs Jordan. On the other hand, this sad votary 
of Melpomene, the queen of the tragic stage, 
died, full of years and honours, in the bosom of 
her admiring country, in the centre of idolizing 
friends, and happy in all things except this, 
that some of those whom she most loved on 
earth had gone before her. Strange contrariety 
of lots fur the two transcendent daughters of 
the comic and tragic muse, For my own part, 
I shall always regard my recollections of Mrs 
Siddons as those in which chiefly I have an ad- 
vantage over the coming generation ; nay, per- 
haps, over all generations ; for many centuries 
may revolve without producing such another 
transcendent creature, 


* I saw her, however, myself upon the stage twice afler 
this meeting at Barley Wood : it was at Edinburgh ; and 
the parts were those of Lady Macbethand Lady Randolp. 
But she then performed only as an expression of kind- 
ness to her grandchildren. Professor Wilson and my- 
self saw her on the occasion from the stage-box, with a 
delight embittered by the certainty that we saw her for 
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Southey on Sheep. 

MrTHomAS SOUTHEY, awool-broker, and not the poet 
jaureate, as we understand was very generally supposed, 
when his former pamphlet, addressed to the flock masters 
of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land appeared, has pro- 
duced a more complete, extended, and consequently a 
more valuable treatise on sheep and wool, addressed to 
the same Class of persons, ona subject both of personal 
and of great national importance, namely, the best means 
of improving the wool of the new grazing colonies, We 
are constantly hearing of “ over-produciion, over-produc- 
tion” but that must he a merry worid in which there 
are too many sheep and too much wool reared and grown. 
We accordingly rejoice to hear of anything which may 
increase and improve both constituents of fireside and 
national happiness. 

Jt is more than thirty years since the attention of Mr 
Southey was attracted to this subject, by the first of 
those great flockmasters, the MacArthurs, to whom and 
others he gave all the information in his power on the 
selection and management of flocks. Wool-growing has 
made wonderful advances since the time that this gentle- 
man expressed a hope that pure Angora wool would yet 
be spun by the British manutacturer. Now, the British 
Angora goats’-wool yarn is more sought after than that 
of Asia Minor. 

But it is the more common and generally useful qua- 
lities of wool which we deem of greatest importance. 
The improvement in the quality of Australian wool his 
been great, besides its immense increase in quantity, Mr 
Southey urges sheepeowners still to increase their flocks, | 
especially as regards combing wool; “ always bearing in 
mind, that fine quality can be raised from inferior ewes, 
by supplying them with a succession of fine rams.” The 
improvement, he continues, is material, 


For although during the last year, and up to the pre- 





sent period, the demand for combing wool! has not been 
sv brisk as could be wished, this deseription is neverthe- 
less often preterred by clothiers; at the same time tie 
Australian farmer will see that quantity, rather than 
quality, is the surest means of obtaining an adequate re- 
muaneration, When in request tor fancy goods, combing 
wool nevertheless commands prices exceeding the ex pect- 
ations of the consiynee, and indeed generally will prove 
as Valuable as short-grown fleeces, 

The wool imported from Port Philip has been prepared 
ina manner equal to my most sanguine expectations ; 
Which leads me to infer that the districts :ound that 
place will ultimately rise into importance through the 
quality of their fleeces. The flocks of Van Diemen’s 
Land also yield admirable combing wool, clearly evincing 
that the land at Launceston and in its neighbourhood is 
peculiarly suitable tor the pasturage of sheep, 

It has equally been a source of gratification to me to 
notice the rapid progress made by the agriculturists of 
Southern Africa in the condition of their wool ; and if ! 
the same attention is hereafter paid to the improvement 
of their flocks, and action given taall the springs of rural 





industry connected with the breeding of sheep, I make 
no doubt that wool will, ere long, become a large and 
Valuable export from that thriving Colony ; for the far- 
mer must not be unmindful that what is done for the 
land, the land will return a hundredfold, 

From 1829 to 1838, the gradual increase in the quan- 
tity of wool exported from Sydney, and Hobart-town, and | 
Launceston, has risen from 7 percent, in the first year, to 
(in 1838) no less than 326 per cent,! 
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Mr Southey, commencing with the lambing season, ree 
commends to the colonial flockmasters and shepherds 
the plans adopted for the safety and comfort of the ewes 
and lambs in the best-managed sheep-farms of this 
country, and even additional shelter, both from wet and 
excessive heat, to what is required in Great Britain 
He warns colonial farmers not to purchase, fer exe 
portation, rams that are old; as their broken teeth will 
render them unfit to graze on the scanty herbage of 
the colonies during a dry season, In places at home, 
Where water is scarce, and ponds and streams not at 
hand, ¢uds are used to wash the sheep which are to 
be disburdened of their fleece; and, for a reason to be 
stated, ponds and tubs are, in many cases, considered 
better than running waters. Water which contains car- 
bonate of lime should be avoided, as it decomposes the 
yolk of the wool, and renders it so harsh to the touch as 
even to affect the cloth afterwards made from it, The 
superiority of pond or tub washing is presumed to result 
from the grease given out by the wool imparting a sapo- 
nacecous quality to the water. The softest water is conse- 
quently the best; and cold spring water, which is always 
hard, is to be avowed, Ponds filled with rain water are 
prefecable to all others; and these are, probably, more 
easily obtained, in many parts of Australia, than water 
in any other way. In the process of washing, shepherds 
are not likely to go far wrong; but their mast: rs ought to 
see that they give especial heed to this caution, He says :— 

In the interval that oecurs between the washing and 
shearing, ov as svon as the fleece is dry, I recommend a 
careful examination of it while yet on the sheep's back ; 
and whenever the wool is deteriorated by the mixture of 
any coarse and inferior quality, or when dead, black, or 
grey hairs are interspersed in the fleece, it would be ad- 
visable to separate sheep of this class and dispose of them 
to the best advantage, as their retention might prove in- 
jurious to the rest of the fluek. 

There is still another improvement which it may not 
be amiss to suggest. If the owner again examines the 
wool of the remaining portion of his flock, he will be in 
@ situation to divide and class them into two kinds, viz., 
long-woolled and short-woolled sheep ; taking care to pro- 
vide them with a superior-wovolled tup, of a pure race, 
selected from such breeds as suit the nature of the pas. 
turage and the taste of the owner. 


Mr Southey gives many good hints for shearing as 
well as washing the sheep: the great art of shearing is 
cutting close without injuring the skin. 


The unskilful operator impairs the fleece by not shear- 
ing close to the pelt, or skin, which reduces the value of 
the wool and often renders it unfit for the purposes to 
which it would otherwise have been adapted. For in. 
stance—long wool, suitable tor spinning, if not shorn 
close to the skin is materially impaired in value for com. 
bing; or, if applied to that purpose, is bought at reduced 
prices, in Consequences of its being injudiciously shern. 
The great art of shearing is mainly confined to that of 
clipping as near the pelt as possible, without snipping 
the skin; and when that does perchance occur, an ap. 
proved unguent should be at hand, in order that it may be 
applied to the part injured. 

It is common in Germany to fold the sheep after they 
have been deprived of their fleeces, a custom worthy of 
imitation in all variable climates, as it affords them the 
means of huddling together, and, by so duing, prevents 
their taking cold, which often happens after they have 
been shorn. 


But, in Australia, during the hot season in which 
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sheep are shorn, there is a danger of a quite opposite 
kind, in which caution and foresight are nevertheless 
equally required. 


Let a considerate person only figure to himself the dis- 
tressed state of animals, just deprived of their covering, 
and then exposed to the rays of a vertical sun, Such an 
exposure, if attributable to neglect, would not bear re- 
flection. 

It would therefore be advisable for sheep just shorn 
in Austrialia, Tasmania and Southern Africa, to be 
fulded, and placed in the shade, or under a covering, and 
retained there during the heat of the day. By having 
recourse to these salutary precautions, the health and 
lives of a large portion of them would be preserved from 
diseases, to Which inattention too often exposes them, 

It may therefore be of consequence to those persons 
whose flocks are numerous, to take this suggestion into 
their serious consideration, and ascertain whether it 
would not prove to their advantage to have their sheep 
shorn after the tullowing manner, In the first place, to 
shear from either the lambs or sheep all the coarser 
parts of the fleeces, such, for example, as are produced on 
the hinder quarters and known by the name of breech ; 
and afterwards that from the tail, which, being coarser 
and inferior than what is produced on either the back or 
sides, it might easily be kept separate and packed into 
bales by itself. ‘The wool shorn from the back and sides 
would, by this exclusion, be materially enhanced in 
value, 

Both kinds should then be packed in separate bales and 
marked accoidingly, It would also be desirable to have 
the teg fleeces, that is, the produce of unshorn lambs, and 
such as are of a long staple and adapted for spinning, 
kept distinct from the shorter qualities ; a8 it would al- 
ford the clothier (who is the consumer of short wool) the 
means of selecting such as he may require, without being 
encumbered with a description of wool, more valuable if 
applied to combing purposes, and vice versa, 

The advantages likely to result from some arrange. 
ment of this kind are not wholly confined to the remarks 
above penned, Its beneficial influence would be further 
extended to both classes of buyers, particularly during 
the inspection of the various sorts previous to the public 
sales, as the competitors would thereby be enabled to ex- 
amine the wool with greater accuracy aud less trouble 
than at present. They would not have to extract from 
the bags so large a proportion of their contents as is now 
found necessary, in order to ascertain What portion of the 
bale contains Wool for clothing or combing purposes. 

On this subject [ have no hesitation in affirming that 
the system here suggested deserves the most serious con- 
sideration. 

The custom of shearing the breech and tail, early in 
the season, or as soon as the warm weather commences, 
is alsu worthy of imitation, as it coutributes to keep the 
animals buth cool and clean, 

Now, all this is so consistent with commonsense, that 
it requires only to be known to make the proper impres- 
sion, and to be carefully followed to ensure corresponding 
results. These observations will, besides, give the reader 
an idea of the utility of the work to colonial flockmasters, 
many of whom have but little previous kuowledge and 
no experience of their new vocation. 


Summary of the Catholic Religion, By Alexan- 
der Macdonald. 

The author of this popular account and summary of 
the doctrines, discipline, and liturgy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, is a printer in Dundee ; bred, but proba- 
bly not very strictly, asa Presbyterian, in regular attend- 
unce, with a pious father, at the New Greytriars’ Church 
ot Edinburgh; but, upon the whole, a Mothingarian. 
In after life, he veered towards Captain Haldane’s pecu- 
liar system, and also to Quakerism and Methodism. 
until, during the discussions which arose when the Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Bill was carried, he who had seen 
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it right to be attached to Haldanism, Methodism, and 
Quakerism, became convinced that he had at last foung 
the true faith of Jesus Christ in Romanism, in which hyp 
at present rests satisfied. 

The work has obtained the approbation of Bishop 
Carruthers, of [Edinburgh, Like all new converts, \, 
Macdonald is eminently zealous. As a specimen of his 
work, we shall cite his statement of the nature and 
effects of the fitth Sacrament of the Romish Church 
Evtreme Unction, 

lst, It remits sins; at least such as are venial; for 
mortal and deadly sins must be remitted, before receiy. 
ing it, by the Sacrament of Penance and Confession 
2d/y, It heals the soul of her infirmity and weakness, 
aud a certain propensity to sin, contracted by former 
sins; which are apt to remain in the soul as the unhappy 
relics of former sins ; and it helps to remit something of 
the debt of punishment due to past sins, 3dly, It im. 
parts strength to the soul to bear more easily the illness 
of the body, and arms her against the attempts of her 
spiritual enemies. 4¢//y, If it be expedient for the good 
of the soul, it often restores the health of the body. This 
is Dr Challoner’s view with regard to Extreme Unction, 


We question if every good Catholic knows the sym- 
bolical meanings of the candles, the priests’ vestments, 
crucifives, &Cy &c., which are duly explained here,— 
though it must be the duty of every one. Mr Macdonald 
indignantly denies that the Catholics are, as is alleged 
by “ knavish, ill-designing men,” not allowed to read the 
Bible. On the contrary, they read the Bible, not as he 
did in kis days of original heresy, by the light of the 
understanding which God had given him, but in a man- 
ner ** not to perplex the mind, and to pervert the in- 
spired writings according to the extraneous fancy of 
every upstart, but to hear the Church, and to take her 
unerring expounding thereof for doctrine and for in- 
struction’s sake”? Now, we fear that the “ knavish, ill- 
designing men” will be apt to assert that the Bible, so 
read, had as well not be read at all, but its doctrines 
taken at once as the Church * unerringly” lays them 
On this head, however, the Roman Catholic 
clergy say no more than the modern Oxford divines, or 


down. 


Puseyites. 

Mr Macdonald expresses himself highly satisfied with 
the progress and prospects of the Romish Church over 
all the civilized world, and especially in Great Britain, 
Where the increase of Catholics, within the last thirty 
or forty years, does, on paper, indeed look immense. 
He, however, forgets to mention the Irish levies, which 
fully account for the increase in such places as Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Dundee; and there is little, if 
Sir Walter Scott is here claimed 
as a sort of half-convert, from the spirit discovered in his 
Writings, and some circumstances attending his death- 
bed, related by Mr Lockhart, Sir Walter prophesied 
that Byron, who carried his avowal of infidelity beyond 
What Scott thonght the boundaries of ‘ good taste,” 
would yet be converted to the Catholic religion. If bis 
Lordship had, he would assuredly have become a monk 
ot La Trappe. Sir Humphrey Davy, whom we had not 
imagined of any particular sect, but merely a decorous, 
nominal son of the Church of England, though not re- 
matkable for punctuality in the discharge of those duties 
of public observance which fall chiefly on the humbler 
classes, it is here said, on we know not what authority, 
was, previously to his death, * admitted into the bosom 
of the Church of Rome.” 

Readers will find both information and entertainment 
in this book, which contains a mass of facts of one sort 
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or another. The Sixth Part, which is upon the music 

of the Roman Catholic Church, we have read with con- 

siderable interest, though it is a somewhat rambling dis- 
course, 

On the Nobility of the British Gentry; or the 
Political Ranks and Dignities of the British 
Empire. By Sir James Lawrence, Knight of 
Malta. 

This is a new and revised edition of a work, the main 
object of which is to prove that a gentleman of old de- 
scent is more noble than a new-made baron, who is, after 
all, not noble, The King can no more make a not/e 
man than he can make an honest man; his power or 
The Knight 


of Malta considers the title of gentleman greatly abused 


prerogative being limited to creating Peers. 


when it is applied to literary gentlemen or medical gen- 
tlemen, &c., &c.3 and that all the inhabitants of Britain 
are mystified or misled in these important matters. 
For this cause they ought to consuit diligently this work, 
aud the laws and heraldic usages of France and Ger- 
miny, A good deal of strong good sense is, however, 
expressed in connexion with a subject of no intrinsic 
yalue whatever, yet possessing relative importance from 
its great influence in our factitious society. English 
heiresses, Who marry foreigners for a title, may here 1e- 
ceive warning at less cost than moitifying experience and 
the loss of a great many thousand pounds to the country, 
From this work we learn that, though Lord Byron was 
higher in rank than Sir Walter Scott, he was interior to 
him by, how much thinks the reader ?—why, by four 
centuries ! as a certain Uchtredus Scott, the presumed 
ancestor of all the Scotts, was certainly living in 1128; 
While the great poet was only descended from a bastard 
of the Norman Byrons, who was knighted so recently as 
1579, What a very pretty subject for a literary quarrel 
But if all the very 
numerous descendants of Uchtredus Scott are, in virtue 


might these claims have furnished ! 


of their progenitor, gentlemen of a high and far descent, 
We suspect that our readers may know some most respect- 
able ploughmen and carters among them, with higher 
claims to ancient gentility than any member of her Ma- 
jesty’s present Cabinet, now that Lord Brougham is 
out of it. There have always been the “ Brougham of 
sougham,” the Worseley of Worseley,”’ the © Ratcliffe 
of Ratcliffe,’ the  Fitzakerly of Fitzakerly’’—that 
is, old Jinded proprietors ; and they are the natural 
uobility.”’ And the more ancient, consequently the more 
noble, ‘* Could any title of the peerage add to the nobi- 
lity of the Hampden,” our author asks, ‘* upon whose 
sarcophagus is inscribed, “John Hampden, Twenty-fourth 
hereditary Lord of Great Hampden ?” The Scottish fami- 
lies of that i/k are of like dignity, and from the same 
reason, A foreign herald, we are informed, would con- 
sider as noblest amongst us, Jirst, the families settled 
in England before the Conquest; second, those that 
accompanied the Conqueror; third, those engaged in 
the Crusades ; Jourth, those that had produced Tem. 
plars or Knights of Rhodes, &c.,.&c. This may be 
useful, as precedent, in the United States, and in our 
lew Australian colonies ; nor was the wife of the rich 
fouviet at Sydney, of whom Dr Lang jeeringly tells, so 
freitor so vain a fool as he imagines, when she said— 
“Wave the old nobility and gentry of the country.” 
The future parallels of the Normans and Crusaders, in 


Australia, must, we presume, be those who go out on 
comm 


aniocs tou exterminate the aborigines, or who have 
Wade de-couts and settlements in New Zealand ; and as 





| for Knights of Roads, there are great gangs of them, with 


somewhat cumbrous armour and conspicuous orders, yet 
enough to furnish, in a century or two, the entire settle- 
ments with ancient gentility. 

English gentlemen travelling on the Continent—that 
is, those whom our Knights of Malta allow to be gen- 
tlemen, old landed proprietors—are disparaged, from 
not knowing that they are nod/e, and not calling them- 
selves noblemen. 


The Mothers of England. By Caroline Halsted. 


The ** obligations of literature,”’ and, we may add, of 
morais and manners, to the Mothers of England, offer an 
inviting subject to the female pen. A former historical 
essay, by the same lady, ona kindred subject, obtained the 
premium given at the Gresham Commemoration ; and this 
That division of 


the essay which relates to the great men, whom, in re- 


one bas been as deservedly successful. 


cent times, the care and solicitude of mothers have given 
to science and literature, possesses an especial charm, 
Among these great names are those of Newton, Burke, 
Johnson, Sir William Jones, and many others; for who 
that has had a living mother, has not been indebted to 
ier love and her care, if not to her intelligence ? 
Monumenta Antiqua ; or, the Stone Monuments 
of Antiquity. By B. R. Weaver. 

We have here an ingenious disquisition, displaying con- 
siderable research and antiquarian lore, Stonehenge is 
made the topic of a long dissertation, and there is a to- 
lerably full account of the Druids. When shall the 
world see any form of religion, Pagan, Mahomedan, 
or Cliristian, into which pious frauds and priestcraft do 
not largely enter? The rocking stones, of which speci- 
mens are still tound in different parts of Great Britain 
and its islands, are presumed by this author, and by other 
antiquaries, to have been contrived by the Druid priests 
to awe the minds of the vulgar ; and the conjecture is aup- 
ported on feasible grounds, 

They are supposed to have been used as ordeals, and as 
places where judgment was given in difficult cases. One 
of these, near Balvaird, (the Scotch Balvaird we imagine, ) 
was broken by Cromwell’s soldiery, when it was dis- 
covered that its rocking motion was performed by a 
yolk exuberant in the middle of the under surface of 
the upper stone, which was inserted in a cavity of the 
lower stone. The lower stone was flat, the upper glo- 
bular ; and the great bulk of the upper stone completely 
concealed the mechanism of the motion. That motion, 
as is well known, could be communicated by a light 
touch, though the stone set a-rocking might be of prodi. 
gious weight and great size. The book is curious in many 
respects, 

Nautical Sketches. By Hamilton Moore, jun. 
With Illustrations. 

These are clever and agreeable sketches, written in a 
variety of styles, grave and gay, sentimental and humor. 
ous, by one who does not plash the salt water, and dash 
the spray so violently about landsmen, as some of his 
mates, We have read these sketches with pleasure, and 
only regretted that they are so short, as the acquaintance 
of many of the characters introduced seems well worth 
There is one homely tragic tale, Flint and 
Clare, told with skill and power. 

Speech of Sir George Sinclair, M.P. on the Con- 
dition and Feelings of the Working Classes, 

It is surprising to us that the Speaker did not jump 
from his chair upon the night of the 22d May, when 
Sir Georzse Sinclair delivered the remarkable speech 
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which we are very glad to see put on record in the form 
of a little pamphlet, Strange doctrines those of his, from 
a Tory to a St Stephen's audience! Radical principles 
Sir George decidedly disclaims, while his conclusions may 
be most legitimately derived from those principles; for 
how could any of the tremendous evils which he points 
out and laments, and in which he eces those symptoms of 
revolution and anarchy, of which he gives solemn warn. 
ing to the privileged orders, have arisen, save for those 
inevitable abuses in legislation and Government, of which 
the Radical system, or really representative goverament 
can be the only permanent preventive ? 

Sir George roundly tells the Ilonourable House, that it 
has forfeited the confidence, and earned the contempt and 
hatred of the People, who think, as he states, * that we 
(including himself) do little else than talk away the 
public time and throw away the public money.” 

As this speech has been reported in the public prints, 
and is published at the request of Mr Scholefield, to whom 
it is inscribed, it is not necessary to go minutely into its 
contents. It dves much honour to the philanthrophy 
and the enlightenment of its author; and, coming from 
such a quarter, the admonitions and warning given, will, 
we trust, make due impression upon those who would dis- 
believe, scoff at, or turn a deaf ear to the same things if 
said by a Radical, As true as that he has spoken this 
speech, is the truth of the dark and awful picture which he 
has drawn of the gloomy, exasperated, and perhaps re- 
vengeful feelings of those whose “© intense distress” he 
The remedies Sir George Sinelair has 
suggested fall very far short of the mark ; but the poli- 


has desct ibed, 


tical grievances, the physical sufferings, the consequent dis- 
content, and the alarming magnitude of that danger which 
the veriest trifle might precipitate, are only too true, 
We seriously recommend to all Conservative and Whig 
’ 


ladies and gentlemen, all * capitalists’? of whatever rank, 


and all those whe are “ at ease” in our troubled Zion, 
carefully to peruse this warning speech, and commune 
with their own hearts, Appeal to their mercy, or rather 


Justice, might be vain; but here is matter to quicken 
those vague terrors which at times beset them, and 
against which the army, the yeomanry, the police, and the 


constabulary force, must ultimately prove poor defence. 


Works of Charles Lamb, 

Mr Moxon has added a complete collection of the 
works of Charles Lamb, in one large volume, to the 
number of his select reprints. The frontispiece is a good 
portrait of Lamb ; and there is also an exquisite vign- 
ette title page, representing Christ’s Hospital, 
sacred to Coleridge and Lamb. ‘That very delightful juve- 
nilestory book, * Mis Leisester’s School,” iscomprehended 
in the collection, 


ever 


Fewer of the tales, we find, are writ- 
ten by Miss Lamb (Bridget Elia) than has been generally 
imagined; while, on the other hand, we find that some 
of the finest of the poems hitherto attributed to Lamb, 
are, in this edition, marked by the asterisk, which points 
out his sister’s compositions. Certainly among the very 
finest of what have been supposed Lamb's verses, are 
those on the Leonardo da Vinci's picture, called the “ Vir- 
gin of the Rocks,” beginning, 

“While young John runs to greet 

The greater infant's feet ” 
and those on the same artist's picture of Two Ladies. 
A good many of the tales from Shakspeare are also writ- 
- by Misa Lamb ; towhom by much the smallest por- 
tion of the juvenile tales belongs. All that she has written 
is most beautiful in its kind; imbued with the deli 
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cate imagination of the Elia family, and a d+eper natural 
pathos than is found in the writings of the brother, [yp 
proof of the truth of our admiration, we could cite the 
verses entitled ‘“‘ Angel Help” and the “ Young Cate. 
chist,” 

This collection will long remain a favourite in English 
parlours. It is instinct with whatever is best and rarest jn 
the favourite literature and social manners of the most 
highly cultivated portion of English urbane society, 
Election, 


The By the author of “ Hyacinth 


O'Grady,” &ce., &e, 


We, unfortunately, know nothing of Hyacinth 
O'Grady,” and the other tales produced by the author of 
“The Election 3°’ but in it is found a clever and genu'ne 
Irish story, illustrative of the present condition of Tre. 
land, social and political. There is one admitable Ojd 
Maid, injured somewhat in effect, by being too often 
produced on the scene; for the lady, Miss Dickinson, js 
one of those characters, which, possessing no great natural 
This 
lady is a woman of property, and has five vo’es ; or her 


compass, is s00n run out; and repetition. tires. 


tenants, for her, have them; which, in Ireland, is exactly 
the same thing. 
the solicitations of the various candidates, Whig, Tory, 


The humour of the story turns upon 


andOrange, aristocratic and parvent ; the plotting of their 
attorneys and agents, and the distraction of the poor 
lady, whom good-nature leads te oblige them all. Surely 
Miss Dickinson, if she live to see another election, will 
declare herself a convert to the ballot, The disposal of 
her five votes, the Ardnacorrighy votes, were almost the 
death of her, We suspect that the interference of priests, 
as well as attorneys, in elections, is but too correctly pice 
tured in this Tale, 


An Bavamination of the Ancient Orthography of 
the Jews, and of the Original Tvat of the 
Hebrew Bible. Part ll. By the Reverend Dr 
Charles William Wall, Professor of Hebrew 
in Trinity College, Dublin. 


This is a supplementary volume to one in which the 
author attenipted to establish the miraculous origin of 
alphabetic writing; which attempt is fullowed out here. 
Wedo not pretend to give auy account of this erudite 
and elaborate work; nor is it yet concluded. China 
supplies materials for a third volume, which will not 
appear for some time. 

A curious piece of jugglery of the Brahmins—a truly 
impudent and laughable frand—is noticed at the close of 
this volume. To a Sunscrit translation, or version of 
Fuclia’s Elements, a hyberbolical and inflated dedica- 
tion of the work to a pious and munificent Raja is pre- 
fixed, which concludes by stating that this “ ¢ Treatise on 
Geometry or Mechanics’ was originally revealed by 
BRaAHMA to VISHWAKARMA, (an inferior deity,) from 
whom it descended to this earth, and has been handed 
down from generation to generation; but being Jost in 
the course of time, I, by the command of the Maharajs 
JAYA Sinuta, have again published it to the world, for 
the delight of all mathematicians.” 

Here was first a miraculous revelation of science, and 
next a miraculous restoration of what, in the course of 
time, had been forgotten. We may add that Dr Wall 
is not one of those who reverence India as the birthplace 
of geometry, poetry, and philosophy. On the contrary, 
he believes that all that the Brahmins ever possessed, 
they have first stolen and then corrupted, 
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LITERARY 
PERIODICAL AND SERIAL WORKS. 


The only thing new that we have to notice is No. I. 
of the Intst PENNY JOURNAL; a revival of the Dub- 
jin or Irish Penny Magazine, or, at least, a work on the 
same plan, To the first number Mrs Hall and Martin 
Doyle, both popular Irish story-tellers, contribute each 
asketch; the lady’s—the Irish Washerwoman—being 
one of her best. The fitst number is very promising ; 
and we hope the work may succeed, especially among 
the class for which it is intended. Next to the boors of 
the agricultural districts of England, the Irish peasantry 
require the humanizing discipline of cheap, entertaining, 
ail profitable reading, 


Tracts for the People, designed to Vindicate 
Religious and Christian Liberty. 

These are good but dear reprints from standard Eng. 
lish authors, such as Milton, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir 
Michael Foster, &c., A&c. All are of excellent tendency ; 
but, from the circumstance of their high price, not calcu- 
lated to circulate to any great extent among those who 
most require their instruction. 


No. VIII. of the HEADS OF THE PEOPLE contains a 
clever paper, The Coachman and the Guard, by Nimrod, 
and one or two more good sketches. The Heads are 
also very good; especially the Policeman and the Spitta/s- 
field Weaver, which figure here without the body—a 
rather awkward circumstance, 


* * Serial works often reach us in broken or strag- 
gling numbers, which we cannot undertake to notice, 


~The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The author of the lately published historical drama 
of Thomas a Becket,” Mr Warley, has assumed the 
task of writing a biographical and critical introduc. 
tion to Moxon’s edition of this standard work, We 
cannot compliment Mr Darley on being a genial critic 
of the dramatic brothers; and though many of his re- 
marks are just and acute, and even original, they are 
surely somewhat out of place ; or more suitable to a 
review than to an introduction to the collected works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 


Glencoe ; or, the Fate of the Macdonalds. 
Sergeant Talfourd’s tragedy has triumphantly passed 
the ordeal of a London and also of an Edinburgh audience; 
Which last is “ nothing, if not critical.” It required both 
genius and skill to adapt the bloody catastrophe of 
Glencoe to dramatic representation; and this has been 
accomplished by keeping its horrors subsidiary to the 
Mai trayic movement of the play. Asa literary compo- 
sition, “ Glencoe” is decidedly inferior to the same au- 
thor’s classic, and highly-finished, drama, “ Ion ;” but, as 
an acting drama, adapted to the stage in an age when 
success has, fiom many causes, become extremely difti- 
cult, it possesses high claims, This play alone is proof 
that audiences are still capable of being moved, when 
the true keyenote is struck, 


*. 


Washbourne’s Edition of Clark’s Introduction to 
Heraldry. 


This thirteenth and greatly improved edition of a 
Popuisr heraldic work, may be described as the elements 
of the science, Jt contains numerous plates of coats 
“rmorial, with explanations of their blazonry ; a glossary 
Of technical terins ; and a variety of miscellaneous infor. 


Mation bearing upon the subject. 
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The Religious Wars of France. By Jonathan 
Duncan, Esq. One neat volume, with Plates. 


Mr Duncan states, in his preface, that, in the present 
state of religious excitement, when the Roman Catholics 
are straining every nerve to make converts, and a section 
of the Church of England claiming for their church 
apostolical succession, the Huguenots of France should be 
made better known to the Non-Conformists of England, 
This is one part of his task. The moral of his work is 
the lesson of toleration and respect for the rights of con. 
science Which it inculeates. The history extends from 
the introduction of the doctrines of the Reformation into 
France, in the reign of Francis I., to the Peace of Vervins; 
thus including the religious wars, but not all the religi- 
ous persecutions of France. If Mr Duncan has not 
spared the Jesuits, it must be allowed that they lay in 
his way in their worst character; and he disclaims the 
desire of severe animadversion. He is himself thoroughly 
and Christianly tolerant; and his object is not unneces. 
sarily to animadvert on the past, but “ to warn present 
and future generations to shun the eriors of their prede- 
cessors.’"’ ‘The book is altogether one of interest, and is 
likely to be popular, were it bat for temporary reasons 
existing in the religious world. We live in an age when 
there are strong symptoms of the desire to persecute. 
The Church of England is persecuting, and raging to 
persecute; the Church of Scotland is persecuting, so tar 
as it has power. The King of Prussia and the kmperor 
of Austria are, each in his own sphere, enacting the old 
part. 


My Home, my Country, and my Church. By 
James Howie, M. D. 


Such is the title of a series of Scottish sketches and 
essays On a variety of subjects, of Which the rural portion 
is far the most pleosing, though the whole bear evidence 
of an amiable and pious spirit, ‘he writer has a fine 
eye for the charms of Scottish rural scenery, and great 
sensibility to the primitive simplicity of rural manners, 
His work will be highly relished by those hearths, and 
in those home-fields, whence its best inspiration has been 
drawn, Asthe author has visited and resided amidst 
some of the finest scenery of Scotland, and also in the 
Orkney Islands, he has ample scope for description. From 
regard tu the book, and also tur “ puir auld Scotland's 
sake,” we must give a few briet specimens. 


HARVEST IN THE CARSE OF GOWRIE, SEEN FROM THR 
HILL OF KINNOUL. 


But let us for a moment leave the contemplation of 
magnificent Nature, aud mingle again with men in the 
all-exhilarating operations of reaping. There ison the 
Carse, continuously covered with Crops, not indeed the 
powerful band of the Berwickshire or East Lothian 
larmer, With a whole field beture them, and turning at, 
ulmost at once, into shocks ; but numerous littl groups, 
several of Whom you may see in one field, ‘lhis mode 
of beaping May not appear sv grand aud imposing to the 
traveller as the large and meiry bund: but it bas its 
interesting and lovely features. ‘Lhe reapers here are not 
hired tor the day or the whole harvest, but are paid by 
the éireave or the acre, In tiis way the group of shear- 
ers nay Lot be so unifurmly strong, yet the very irregu- 
larity of its strength Constitutes its interest and beauty ; 
for here the lessrovust female, the widuw and her boy, 
are earning their wage by the threave, which otherwise 
would not ve earned, Here also is the poor tamily, the 
husband, wite, and children; nut, indeed, tuo weil ted tor 
the hard work Ol reaping, but by the larger aud smaller 
handfuls they number fast the sheaves, and all together 
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earn handsome wages; and not only so, but the little 
sunburnt boys and girls eagerly strive for victory, and 
bless the parents, while joyously they boast of their suc- 
cess ; and what is best of all, they are training to in- 
dustry, and learning an art which may be of great use to 
them in after life. 


A CoMMUNION SABBATH AMONG THE OCHILS. 

Our residence for the time was in the country ; we had 
risen early on the morning of the communion Sabbath, 
that we might attend before going to church to the works 
of necessity and mercy, in giving the animals their food, 
and driving them to the best pasture that they might eat, 
and rest contented. That both master and servant might 
get to church, the house itself was left in charge of a 
neighbouring female, a confidant of the family ; and all 
without to the care of the herd-boy, who conceived him- 
self highly honoured, and proved, by his great care, that 
he was worthy of the trust. Family worship over, we 
hastened across the lea in the dewy morning ; we went 
literally ‘‘ from strength to strength.” Religion, in 
one or other of its numberless relations, was the subject 
of conversation, : : ‘ ; 

Our company was numerous ere we reached the village 
of Abernethy, where was the mountain of the Lord's 
house, The tent was placed at the foot of that beautiful 
and picturesque range of hills, the Ochils, which extend 
a strong defence along the entire northern boundary of 
Fifeshire, and stretch from this point to the Tay, where 
it bounds the Carse of Gowrie. There could scarcely be 
a grander site for the holy hill of Zion, The Tay ex- 
pands into a long and glassy lake in the shade of the 
Ochil ridge; on the other side the green and level Carse 
of Gowrie fills up an extended curve of the Sidla hills, its 
northern boundary ; whilst opposite, and at the upper 
end of the Carse, are the grey perpendicular rocks of Kin- 
noul hill, boldly meeting the eye, The extensive fields of 
grain, yet scarcely in the ear, are spread before us: ine 
terspersed are the verdant pastures; and the blooming 
whins, climbing up the hills, form a lively back-ground to 
the picture, 

Before the tent, partly on the plain and partly on the 
rising ground, a great crowd was assembling: some car- 
ried ** chairs and stools ;” many who had come far in 
the morning, and were unacquainted in the village, 
hastened to recline on the green grass up the hill; the 
shepherd and his dog now rested together; the aged man, 
with broad blue bonnet and antique coat, whom we had 
passed a little before, leaning upon his staff though mo- 
mentarily he seemed to recruit his strength as he came up 
to the house of God, yet now also gladly laid down his 
wearied limbs. This man was from a peacetul abode 
among the Ochil hills; and there surrounded him a lit- 
tle group—a husband and wife with two or three youths 
in homely garb, the external appearance of each betok- 
ening maternal care and female cleanliness, ‘This was 
the labourer and his tamily, the children and grand. 
children of the old man. Good man! it was With great 
difficulty that he had come so far to-day to the taberna- 
cle of God; ** but however weak his flesh, the spirit was 
most willing,” and oft he had exclaimed, * Blessed are 
they who dwell in thy house, for they will be still prais- 
ing thee !” 

There were many from the village and neighbourhood 
assembling in a way more composed and easy. Among 
them there were families from the city, their relations and 
friends, who had come on the oceasion of the sacrament, 
it might be to their native place, the spot of their early 
associations, and the birth-place of their better nature, 
They both had entertained and edified their friends by 
religious intelligence trom the city ; they had stimulated 
sume youth or servant of the family to greater diligence ; 
they had spent together a night and morning in social 
conversation and prayer; they had refreshed each otper's 
memories with the appropriate exercises of the preceding 
day : they had prayed earnestly, individually, and col- 
lectively, for the gracious presence of Jehovah, that so 
there might be a refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord; and thus they came, not upon an idle visit, but 
fur the double purpose of receiving and bestowing spirit- 
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ual benefits. A great multitude of people now surround, 
the tent; many of whom had been present at divine gor. 
vice on the humiliation day and the communion Saty,. 
day, and had digested the spiritual provision of which 
they then partook, and had now returned on the third 
the great day of the feast, with an appetite for more gos. 
pel, with a thirsting desire for more spiritua! drink, 
The valuable pastor of the people, the holy man of God, 
the plain unassuming minister stood up, 


The book contains many charming interiors of manaes: 
which dwellings form a feature in the rural landscapes 
of Scotland, we should ill like to see obliterated. — Here 
is one in Clydesdale, probably that of a Seceder, to which 
body the author belongs :— 


From the front windows of yon little cottage, yOu see 
the Clyde glide into view from between the rocks, and 
reflect the dark hue of the overhanging woods, It sleeps 
for a moment in calm majesty, and instantly braw!s 
through the fair arches of the bridge. Weslept, and the 
trees slept, in the stillness of the breeze; but it kept in. 
cessantly flowing—the emblem of time, On one side of 
the river, the village stands beside our cot; on the Other, 
by the end of the bridge, the orchard is stretched out; 
the trees are old, shaggy, and grey; but it is the young 
and lovely spring, and they are a sea of blossom ; one 
department of it is the pure white; and in the bright 
sunny hour your eyes are dazzled as by the driven snow 
sparkling like gems; another is the mingling white and 
red—more gorgeous drapery, ‘The proprietor’s mansion 
beside it bears the marks of the last century; but it is 
surrounded with well kept gravel walks, and beds of 
the choicest flowers. Steep the fields of orchards ascend 
around us to the near horizon, where the peaceful cor. 
tages, the imposing mansions, the tuft of feathery firs, all 
around seem painted on the canvass of blue. On a stream 
that meets the river opposite our dwelling, the mill 
stands; and the running wheel, crested with spray, can 
scarcely be seen through the trees, Down the course of 
the river, there peep out elegant mansions from the deep. 
leaved and verdant woods. 

The inmates were the minister, his sister, and the ser. 
vant ; and most worthy were they to inhabit this flowery 
retreat. Woman could not be more devoted to the in- 
terests of her brother, nor more solicitous for the happi- 
ness of his guests than she; and the beauties of earth, so 
profusely scattered around, had a charm for them both. 
‘The servant had been an unsophisticated child of nature, 
and had once entertained an almost superstitious venera- 
tion for the ministerial character. For a while she could 
not look at, or speak to him, without being awed and 
abashed: but soon she gained confidence, for she was 
encouraged by his commendations for her diligence at the 
Sabbath classes, and her surprisingly accurate account ot 
her more public instructions. His easy manner in the 
house dissipated all estrangement; so that awe gave 
place to attachment, and slavish fear to active devoted- 
ness. ‘here is one little anecdote which will commend 
her to every right-hearted person. On coming to the cot- 
tage she had twenty-five half-pennies in a little bag, 
which she had saved from her last half-year’s fee, earned 
by herding on the bleak and wet moors, and which she 
intended for the Sabbath-day’s collection, Multitudes 
could lay past twenty-five pounds for this purpose with 
greater ease than she collected her half-pence; yet they 
do not. Let them imitate the herd girl, Did they feel 
the same anxiety, and exercise the same care, we should 
then see similar results. 

Our host himself is a cheerful man, possessed of a fine 
imagination, and an exhaustless fund of humour. Sar- 
casm, it miy be said, is his foible; but it is always s° 
wituly conceived, aud so pointedly expressed, that we 
could not muster up gravity and fortitude to blame. 


The sequel to this sketch is not very creditable to the 
Dissenting clergy of the neighbourhood, nor to some 
alleyed peculiar tendencies of dissent, But we shall not 
mar the effect of the picture by giving the ugly pendant. 
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A Righte Faithfull Chronique of the Grand 
Tourney, holden at his Castle by the Earl of 
Fglintoun, Inscribed to the Queen of Love 
and Beauty. 

This “ Chronique” has no,fault whatever, save being a 
day behind the fair. To make amends, the dresses are 
chronicled with the minuteness of those worn ata birth- 
day drawing-room, and as if the genius Devey or 
Maradan had hovered over the Chronicler. The events 
of the Three glorious days are recorded in a vein of light 
pleasantry, which tells well. We have already exhausted 
all that was to be seen out of doors: but the banquet of 
the second day is still fresh :— 


It was full half-past nine ere, the delights and toils of 
the toilet o'er, Beauty, redolent in renovated graces, re- 
splendent with adornment, returned to the saloons. The 
fast-succeeding Carriages convey the hosts of guests. The 
vast halls scarce offer place to the congregated cavaliers, 
towering With plumes; and the fair dames, brilliant with 
jewels, decked in all that taste and costliness can devise. 
‘Accompanied by full bands, sounding the welcome of Old 
England’s hospitality, the Lord of the Tournament led 
the Queen of Beauty to banquet, The staircase leading 
thereto, adorned with choicest exotic plants, was lined by 
a band of archers ; arranged at the foot, borne by men- 
at-arms, attended by marshalmen all in rich costumes, 
floated the gold, the silver, the azure, the sable banners 
of the knights. In magnificent ancient minstrel dresses, 
the bands of the 2d Dragoon Guards and 78th occupied 
the opposite extremity. This vestibule, 40 by 20 feet, 
was hung with the richest gobelins, and brilliantly illu- 
minated. The noble banquet pavilion, 175 by 45 feet, 
hung with trophies and gothic embellishments, presented 
an elevated table of honour, surmounted by a dais; a 
gula service, and numerous cups, won by the race-horses 
bred by the Lord of the Tournament and his grandfather, 
adorned it. ‘Three other tables, covered with a profusion 
of the richest plate, ran the whole length of the saloon. 
The Queen of Beauty, the Lord of the Tournament, the 
King of the Tournament, the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
rose, the Marchioness of Londonderry. and Prince Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte, sat at the centre seats of the table 
of honour; which was embayed, and rounded at the ends: 
aknight, with his banner, occupied each curve. The 
Marquess of Waterford, with his joyous retinue, occupied 
the further extremity of the long table, on the right: Lord 
Glenlyon and his brilliant suite filled the same position 
of the table, on the left. Behind each knight floated 
his rich banneret, borne by men-at-arms, attended by re- 
tainers, Seneschals of the Castle, with rich black velvet 
dresses, large gold chains, and medals, bearing white 
wands, supervised the whole. There, gealous botteliers, 
in velvet dresses, with chains less costly, assiduously ap- 
plied their office. Chamberlains, in black velvet, regu- 
lated the courses; while innumerable servitors, in cos- 
tumes of blue and yellow, the Earl’s coronet and initials 
emblazoned, everywhere atteud. The banquet thus, 
when the four hundred and twenty richly adorned dames 
and cavaliers were seated, presented a romantic coup-d’ 
oi/, surpassing all imagination had ever formed of feudal 
magnificence or modern splendour. It had all the noble- 
ness and grandeur that antiquity possessed, adorned in 
perfect keeping with all the profuse luxury and elegance 
that the modern boasts. The moving banners, with ex- 
change of challenges to wine—their waving, as the health 
was quatied—ad an effect peculiarly chivalresque and 
pleasing. The repast, in grandeur and sumptuousness 
of design, in elegance and finish to the minutest detail, 
Was pertection. The chef of the Lord of the Tournament 
ranks high in the gastronomic annals, a cordon-bleu ; and 
the celebrated Mr Thorton was assisted by several London 
cooks of eminence, To the noble kitchen of the Castle, 
in an adjacent enclosure, were added several teinporary 
frections. Mr Chinery purveyed the rich wine that flow- 
ed in copious libations. The banquet was one which 
would have made the great sensitive Vatel, who, on his 
‘word, died a Roman's death at the failure of a dish of 
fish, expire in jealousy or rapture. 





The luscious gifts of profuse Pomona gave perfume and 
freshness, when the Lord of the Tournament, in a neat 
preface, gave the health of her Majesty the Queen: as 
one, uprose the whole host; enthusiasm radiated every 
countenance ; highin the air glowed the sparkling goblet ; 
ninetimes nine the virat shouted; without, the aroused 
population caught the cheer; it came back exultingly 
reverberating from the remotest echoes, as the numerous 
bands pealed forth our glorious anthem. 

‘The Lord of the Tourney again arose, and charged a 
high libation. Ona subject in which it is impossible to 
say too much, how nice and delicate the tact to say suffi- 
cient! The noble knight spoke of the loveliness of the 
Queen of Love and Beauty, who reigned over the festivi- 
ties—all eyes directed thither bear fullest testimony ;— 
he spoke of the high interest she took in all the spirit 
and deeds of chivalry—all hearts glowed assent; he 
dwelt, in eulogistic strain, on virtues and graces, which 
those most favoured by her society most appreciated. 
The toast is given—* The Queen of Love and Beauty!" 
bursts from every lip; amidst tripling cheers—which, oft 
renewed, break torth—the deep, o’erbrimming calix is 
drained. The King of the Tournament arose: he had 
the Queen of Beauty's command to express her acknow- 
ledgements of the all-too flattering testimony which still 
hung upon the breeze. He neatly glided from this to the 
munificence, courtesy, hospitality, and successful chivalry 
ot the Lord of the Tournament, Again, the sparkling 
goblet is crowned; and, with thunders of applause, 
* TTealth to the Lord of the Tournament !’’ resounds. 
The Lord arises; in returning thanks, he expresses his 
delight in being the fortunate means of bringing together 
the beauty, the nobility, the grace, the virtue, the high 
endowments, the display of chivalry and elegance, that 
honour his board: then proposes the health of the King 
of the Tournament. With deafening cheers, the toast is 
drunk. ‘The King of the Tourney returns thanks. 

The King of the Tournament, With some neat and 
well-turned compliments, gave * The Ladies who hon- 
oured the ‘Tourney with their presence!” This having 
been drunk in rapture, a long and gallant avenue was 
made, by which the Queen led the ladies, attended by a 
numerous cortege, to the drawing-rooms. Seats being re- 
sumed, Mr Bulkeley,® with brevity recalling, in the field 
and at the beard, how much they stood indebted to the 
Knight-Marshal tor offices and exertions beyond encom- 
ium: the Knight-Marshal’s health was drunk, with 
triple cheers renewed. The Marquis of Waterford’s 
and J.ord Alford’s healths, with due honours, followed, 

But soft music invites to where beauty, round which 
fresh graces hover, had assembled. It notably struck all 
observers that though the ladies, for the most part, de- 
ployed three toilettes in each day, the richest and most 
elegant seemed ever reserved for the occasion present. 
About twelve, all preparation being perfected, the Lord 
of the Tourney led the Queen of Beauty, attended by the 
King and all the great ladies and ofhcers of state, to 
the ball-room 

At the upper end was the throne, the canopy of gold 
and silver, surmounted by inagnificent plumes and orna- 
ments; part of the decorations being the gold-cloth used 
at the coronation of Her Majesty, Fourteen gorgeous 
chandeliers, with many hundred wax flambeaux in antique 
bronzes, shed a brilliant light. The floor was done in 
beautiful devices with ths arms of Eglinton. The room, 
170 by 45 feet, hurg in rich and tasteful draperies. The 
centre of the left side was occupied by a grand orchestra, 
containing double full bands. 

The Queen of Beauty, attended by the Lord of the 
Tournament, ladies of honour, pages, squires, being 
seated with the King of the Tournament, beneath the 
throne canopy: on either side ranged the great ladies 
and officers of state. ‘The ball opened by a magnificent 
procession ; each cavalier, promenading his lady round 
the saloon, paid, in passing, devoir to the Queen. Danc- 
ing then commenced; the waltz, gallopades, quadrilles, 
interspersed with the gay reel and hight strathspey. A 
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ball of five hundred elegant persons may be familiar: but 
the exceeding rich and varied costumes, the splendour of 
the whole scene, gave a romautic, brilliant, chivalresque 
effect, never before witnessed, not to be imagined, less 
described. The painters’ skill_and there were numerous 
artists taking sketches—may give faithfully parts and 
groups; but how convey the idea of the whole !—its ani- 
mation !—its ever-varying scenes and ‘character !—its 
evanescent graces ! 

At two, the doors of the Banqnet-hall were thrown 
open ; when the Lord of the Tournament conducted the 
Queen of Beauty to the table of honour, followed by the 
brilliant elated guests. The dancing had been carried on 
with a vivacity that gave repose delight: while the eye 
dwelt with pleasure on the fresh-spresd boards ; the per- 
fumed bouquets and fruits; the inexlaustible variety of 
filligrees and pyramids of delicacy; the light and dainty 
luxuries, which art had seasoned and fashioneu in endless 
variety, to tempt the palate and fascinate the eye, To 
many, animation and exercise gave fresh appetite; to 
others, it Was a repast of dalliance ; and soft words, and 
eloquent eyes, the brilliant thought, the wreathing 
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smile, the silence that speaks, allure more than the 
tempting viands and flowing winecups. The dance re, 
sumes with new-born animation ; yet oft, amidst the ge 
pairs are seen, from whom the music and the Pageant 
have vanished ; wrapped in other visions they stand; 59 
intent he speaks, so intent she listens—amidst the gay 
buzz of hundreds; the fluttering movement; the | 
sound of jocund music; alone, alone, those murauting 
mellifluent woids, thrill on the pleased ear, conveyed 
in tumult to the heart. Towards five, a8 stars that 
vanish at the coming day, from the gradually thinned 
salvons, the remaining Graces fly. 

The music dies on the zephyrs that usher Aurora 
whose now hastening approach the red-streaked heavens 
harbinger ; when, surrounded by some twenty, at the 
Castle portico, the Lord of the Tourney stands, Before 
him is drawn out the stalworth Athole clan; the noble 
suzerain at its head. The youthful leader steps forth. 


This may serve as a specimen of * The Chronique of 
the Grand ‘Tourney of Eglintoun,” 
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PARLIAMENT. 

THE session is now drawing rapidly to a close, and 
hardly a single useful measure has been carried, There 
has been nothing but talking and party squabbling, which, 
we should think, must have been as disgusting tothe Mem- 
bers themselves as it has been to their constituents and the 
public generally. A Regency Billhas been introduced, tor 
the purpose of appointinga Regent, intheevent of the Queen 
dying during the infancy of the next heir to the throne, 
Although his name has not been mentioned, there is no 
doubt that Prince Albert is to be the Regent, The biil 
for the Union of the Canadas has passed both Houses, It 
was strenuously opposed by the Duke of Wellington 
throughout; but he ultimately allowed it to pass, content- 
ing himse!f with entering a laboured protest against it. 
Another important step has been taken towards letorming 
the English Criminal Law. A few years ago, the num- 
ber of capital offences exceeded 200: there are now only 
14. Mr Fitzroy Kelly has introduced a bill tor the 
Abolition of Capital Punishments, in every case, except 
actual murder and treason. Notwithstanding the op- 
position of Government, Mr Kelly carried his bill through 
the committee without damage, We have long been of 
opinion, that in no case whatever is the punishment of 
death justifiable; and the recent conduct of the Lords, 
Members of Parliament, and other rabble, who sat up 
all night to witness Courvoisier’s execution, goes far to 
shew that an execution has a greater tendency to demo- 
ralize mankind, than to deter them from the commission 
of crimes. A motion by Mr Hume to open the British 
Museum ‘at such hours as taverns, beer shops, and gin 
shops are now legally open,” was, of course, opposed by 
Sir Robert Inglis, and negatived by eighty-two to 
forty-four; though it was admitted that the Zoolo. 
gical Gardens, to which the higher and middle classes 
resorted, were kept open on Suuday, and that a re- 
cent attempt to shut them was negatived by a great 
majority of the subscribers. While such are the pro- 
ceedings in the south, the saints im this city have actu- 
ally prohibited funerals on the Sunday, in the most 
populous parish in this city and neighbourhood—the West 
Kirk. As far as Scotland is concerned, we might as 
well not be represented in Parliament; tor, excepting 
some railway, and other local bills,which could be much 
better managed at home, not a single measure of general 
importance, so far as we cam recollect or discover, has 
been passed into a law. ‘The attempt to reform the 
Court of Session has failed, though the practice in it 
Was proved by almost every witness examined, and ad- 
mitted by the committee, to be most detective. The only 
effurt to improve the law—_viz., the bill to amend the 


Law of Evidence—appears to have been lost sight of; 
and Lord Aberdeen’s bill for relieving the Church of 
Scotland trom the embarrassed condition in which it is 
placed, has been withdrawn, and the clergy left to pro. 
secute and be prosecuted, in the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Courts, for another twelve months: while, every month, 
Vacancies are occurring in parishes, and the parishioners 
are left destitute of clergymen, through the collision ex- 
isting between the Civil and Ecclesiastical tribunals. It 
is plain, as we have often pointed out, that Parliament, 
as at present constituted, is unfit to conduct, in a satis. 
factory manner, the business of the country ; and that 
not only is an Extension of the Suffrage required, but a 
remodelling of the constitution of Parliament, 
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It is worthy of observation, that almost at the very 
time we were writing our first article, with the view of 
laying bare to the country the disgraceful proceedings cf 
the Ilouse, one of their own number, and a high Tory to 
boot, was preparing a speech, in which he tells the Mini- 
sters, to their faces, many of the truths we were about to 
unfold, In a speech delivered on the 22d of May, by Sir 
George Sinclair, and since separately published, we find 
a valiety of passages which We cannot do better than 
trausciibe, as they completely express our own sentiments, 
‘ During the Recess, a question was often propounded by 
our constituents, Which is much more natural for them 
to ask than easy for us to answer—namely, What benefit 
has accrued to the British Empire from all our sayings, 
which have been so many, or from all our doings, which 
are sv few? <A very large proportion of our country- 
men out of doors, whatever may be their rank in 
society, and whatever their opinions in politics, contem- 
plate the whole conduct of the House with astonishment 
and dissatisfaction. They perceive tuat we do little else 
than talk away the public time and throw away the 
public money, But the working classes especially re- 
gard our proceedings with feelings ot discouragement and 
indignation.’’ ** They consider the two great parties 10 


the House to be so absorbed in the furtherance of their 


_ 


own interests, as to bestow but a small portion of their 
time or of their thoughts upon the welfare or the misery 
of the millions out of doors,” ‘ There prevails amongst 
them, toa greater extent than Honourable Members areat 
all prepared for, a growing distrust and alienation as Te 
gards this Tlouse, equivalent in many instances 60 4 
feeling of contemptuous aversion. They think that the 
House uf Commons are admirable representatives of the 
opulent and the prosperous, but very sorry legislators 
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for the industrious and the distressed ; eager to make 
ample provision for the luxury and extravagance of the 
Court, unwilling to take the slightest notice of the in- 

or necessities of the poor.” ‘* How many honest 
and respectable fathers of families are at issue with those 
who maintain that the present system is working well ? 
Jt does so undoubtedly as far as the Court, and the per- 
gone who subsist on the taxes, are concerned. It is wel.- 
adapted to further the interests of all who have realized 
or inherited large incomes, or who can secure preferment 
for their brothers, promotion for their uncles, legacies 
for their children, pensions for their widows, or power, 
and place, and pensions for themselves! None ofvs are 
gratuitous eulogists of thinus as they are!" Who could 
have expected to have seen so much truth told by a 
Member of the House, especially by a Tory Member ? 
This is rot to be attributed to exclusion of his party from 
ofice and power; but must arise from a conviction that 
guless the House reform itself from within, the time is 
not far distant, when it will be retormed with a venge- 
ance. from without, 

Having premised these remarks, and having, in a Jate 
Register, assewbled the so-called representatives of the 
People in the House, we shall now proceed to describe 
the mauner in which business is conducted, The first 
thing is the presencing of petitions; no one, who has 
any experience of the trouble and expense of getting upa 
numerously signed petition. can luo. at ths part of 
the proceedings without indignation, nor retrain from 
forming a resolution, at least tor the moment, that he 
will never sign another petition. In the midst of noise 
and confusion, arising from the incessant talking of the 


Members to each other, and their continual coming into | 


and leaving the House, you observe a Member rising up 
in his place, unfolding, for an inch or two, the title of a 
petition, stating What it prays for, (at least you suppose 
0; for, as to heaving him speak, that ix out of the ques- 
tion,) handing it to one of the clerks at the table, who 
muutles a few words, and then pushes the petition 
under the table, whence it never more emerges into dey. 
light. All this occupies less time than the reading ot 
thisaccount of it, Lt is arule which has been established, 
though only of late years, that no discussion shail take 
place ou the presentment of a petition; and, therefore, were 
it not for the nutice which is taken of it in the ** Votes,” 
0: mi:.utes of the proceedings of the House, the presenting 
af a petition would never be heard of. ‘This may be 
thought to Lean exaggerated statement; but hear Sir 
George Sinciair :—“ From whence are they [the Peopie | 
tohope for assistance? To transmit their complaints 
to this House is an empty ceremony and a vain deiusion ; 
aswell might they address themselves to the Congress at 
Washington, co the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, or to 
the Cortes assembled at Madrid. Their petitions are 
huddied together like so much rubbish, and consigned in 
silence to the leathern sepulchre of oblivion; if that, 
indeed, can be said to be forgotten which scarcely at- 
tracted the notice of a single moment. Should any 
rash philanthropist venture to utter a single sentence 
la their behalf, how many patrietic economists of the 
public time would grudge the application of even a few 
minues to such a theme?” Yet, notwithstanding te 
marked i -attentionm-we might say obvious contempt— 
of the House to the petitions of the People, often they are 
vent uy in such numbers that an hour is spent in the 
Mummery of presenting them. This part of the proceed- 
ings be. ng over, much routine business in advancing bills 
before the House, through their formal stages, is got 
through, amidst noise and confusion; no one but the 
Speaker, the clerks, and one or two of the Members par- 
ticularly interested, paying any attention to what is 

ing. After this has gone on for a considerable time, and 
tupposing a debate is to take place, the Members, who 
may have assembled, perhaps, in considerable numbers, 
to watch that no trick is played by the opposite party 
Curing the routine business, on finding a Member “ on 
his legs” who is likely to speak for an hour or two, 
Probably on a inotion of the utmost importance to the 
‘ountry, rush out in such crowds, that the first feeling a 











“ranger has is, that the House has risen for the evening, 
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No such thing, however; for you observe that the 
Speaker, the clerks, and the Sergeant-at-Arms, keep their 
seats, and also some few Members, placed “ far between” 
on the deserted benches, No doubt, many suppose, 
when they see a division of hundreds on a question, that 
those who divided took the best means of determin- 
ing how they could give a conscientious and deliberate vote, 
by attending to the arguments urged, and the facts 
brought forward, on each side. But such a thing 
does not happen in one case out of a hundred. In all 
the other ninety-nine, the speeches produce no effect 
whatever on the Members, for their minds are made up 
before they enter the House. Were it not for the influ. 
ence of the speeches on the country, by means of the press, 
and their reaction on the House through the constituencies, 
they might as well never be delivered. For example, 
when Mr Villiers bronght forward his motion for the 
Repeal of the Corn-Laws, for the first time this session, 
about five hundred Members voted; yet there was, fora 
considerable per od, during the delivery of one of the 
most able speeches ever pronounced, only twenty or thirty 
Members present; and these were incessantly changing, 
going out and in, standing at the bar, talking to each other, 
or writing letters, All the rest were, God knows where, 
at Bellamy’s, at evening parties, at the theatres, and 
other places of amusement. The Tories, at a particu- 
lar period of the evening, observing or knowing that 
they were in a greater majority than they would likely 
be were the debate continued till its natural termination, 
and that a great proportion ot the Liberal party were be. 
youd the reach of the whippers-in, forced on a division ; 
and brought, by this paltry maneuvre, the debate to a 
premature close; thus rendering the resumption of the 
question, after Easter. a matter of necessity, It is this 
practice of leaving the Howse during the progress of a 
debate, and thus abandoning the duties which they were 
sent tu perf rm, which renders the aid of whippers-in 
indispensable, It is the business of a whippet-in to be 
acquainted with the haunts and resorts of all the Mem- 
bers of bis party, that he may, when he sees a division 
impending, bring them up to the wuster. For this pur- 
pose, numerous messengers are in attendance in the lobby, 
and plenty of hackney coaches and cabs at the door. 
The duties of a whipper-in, it will thus be observed, are 
of a highly important nature; for, upon his vigilance 
and activity, the decision of questions of the most vital 
consequence to the country, and, what is an object of sall 
greater int: rest, to “ the (louse, the existence of a Minis- 
try, may depend. Much manewuvring often takes place, 
when one party. finding many of its adherents without 
reach, is anxious to delay a division. In such cases, the 
one party sets up a Member to speak against time, ull 
its scattered supporters can be gathered together, while 
the other raiss the loudest, most astounding cries of 
“ Vote, vote,” ** Divide, divide,’ and falis upon every ex. 
pedient, however much it may be at variance with the 
rules and conduct of civilized, not to say polished society, 
to compel the gentleman ‘on his legs” to sit down, 
When this is accomplished, the most appalling yells are 
directed from all parts of the [louse to the galleries to 
withdraw, One would think the giving an intimation 
to this effect might be left to the officers of the House ; 
but the Members appear, on all occasions, exceedingly 
anxious to shew their dislike and contempt of the galler- 
ies. Why the galleries should withdraw during a divi- 
sion at all, is by no means obvious, Their presence 
cannot possibly influence the result of the division ; and 
as the names of the Members and the side on which 
each votes are now regularly published by the authority of 
the House itself, the vote of a Member, and the fact 
whether he be present or absent, can no longer be 
concealed from his constituents, it appears to be one 
of the examples of the obstinate adherence to pre- 
cedents, for which the English are so remarkable, even 
after the reason which gave rise to the rule no longer ex- 
ists. However that may be, it is sufficiently ploiu to 
ordinary intellects, that two or three hundred people can- 
not retreat from the gallery into the lobby, or rather 
stair, in an instant. But our worthy Representative 
never seem to have taken this into a and 
22 
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their wrath exceeds all bounds, because their constituents 
in the galleries cannot all disappear the moment they are 
ordered, In consequence, ever and anon, the most appall- 
ing cries of “ Draw, draw;” and the fiercest looks of 
menace are directed to the galleries, from the Members 
who are now congregated in the middle of the floor, By 
the exertions of the officers of the House, the galleries are 
at last cleared ; the profane vulgar, huddled together as 
they best can, are locked out, and are not permitted to 
enter till the division has taken place. And here we shall 
stop for the present ; for we find we have not space for all 
we have to say, in this number. 





ENGLAND. 


THE CHARTIST PRISONERS.—We intended to have 
resumed our remarks on the brutal treatment to which 
these prisoners have been subjected by Lord Normanby, 
and his under secretary, Mr Fox Maule; but our space 
does not permit. We shall only notice that Mr Feargus 
O’Connor has contrived to elude the vigilance of the ma- 
gistrates, and has published, in the 7 mes, and also in 
his own newspaper, the Northern Star, a tull account 
of the hardships and indignities to which he has been 
subjected. He fully details the examinations which took 
place before the magistrates and government inspector, 
and corroborates his statements by the evidence of wit- 
nesses. He reiterates all his former complaints, and 
dares the Government to a proot of their truth. It is 
certainly not a little remarkable that the report of the 
Government Inspector has never yet seen the light, If 
it shews that Mr O’Connor has been making false com- 
plaints, is it to be supposed it would have been so long 
kept back ? Is there anything to prevent its again being 
moved for in Parliament, notwithstanding that Mr 
Aglionby’s motion was evaded by the paltry trick of the 
Members withdrawing till ** a House” was not left? It 
is evident that either O'Connor or the official people 
have not been speaking the truth; and it is important 
for the character of the Ministry to know who is the 
real delinquent. If this matter cannot be cleared up 
satisfactorily, Mr Fox Maule need not attempt to stand 
for Perthshire next election. 


Woop PAVEMENT—ASPHALTE.—The greatest in- 
ventions towards increasing the comfort of the People in 
cities and towns in our time are, Wood Pavement for the 
middle of the street, and Asphalte for the foot pavement, 
There has, we think, been sufficient proof in London of 
the efficacy and durability of both. The wood pavement 
combines the advantages of freedom from noise, (to a de- 
gree much greater than a Macadamized road,) from dust 
during summer, and mud during winter. As for the 
Asphalte, it renders stone foot pavements almost everlast- 
ing, and supersedes the necessity of renewing them; for, 
at a trifling expense, the most worn out pavement can be 
made as good—in truth, much better than when it was 
first laid down. Noone should renew the causeway or 
foot pavement, until he inquires into these two inven- 
tions. 


Civit DEFENSIVE FoRCE.—One of the favourite to- 
pics of declamation with the Tory press, for some time 
past, has been the danger of invasion from Russia, and 
the inadequate means we possess to repel foreign agygres- 
sion. It is said that our Navy is less efficient than it 
was in 1792; and, as for the Army, it appeais that the 
Chartists can give it full employment, as the West of 
England and Wales lately testified. We are told thata 
fleet of twenty sail of the line are lying at Cronstadt, and 
en army of 30,000 troops, is cautoned in the neighbour- 
hood ; and that ten days sail, would bring them to the 
East Cuast of Scotland, All this is disagreeable inteili- 
gence; the more especially as Dupin informs us, that it 
was unanimously agreed, by the French Generals in 
1803, that Aberlady Bay was the most fitting place, on 
the East Coast of Britain, for landing a large army. 
Within the last two years, that locality and the Vicinity 
of Edinburgh generally, have been sui veyed by the Engi- 
neers, in order to fix upon the most proper place for a 
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Fort to defend that part of the country. Steam naviga. 
tion must effect a complete change in warfare; and our 
insular position, instead of now protecting us from inya. 
sion, will expose us to aggression much more than such 
countries as Spain or Italy, which have mountaig fron. 
tiers, over which no steam conveyance is every likely to 
travel. In former periods of the history of this country 
the Government looked to the People to repel force by 
force: they were not afraid to put arms into every man’s 
hands, and did not even hesitate to compel the unwilling 
to receive the necessary instructions to enable them to 
defend their country. For example, in December 122. 
when Buonaparte threatened an invasion, we had the 
following force to resist it. We quote from Dupin, vo}. 
i., p. 2258. 
Grreat Britain. 

Yeomanry Cavalry, - . 33,992 
Rank and file, Infantry, - - - 309,544 

Artillery, - . - 8917 
Officers and Subalterns. : - - = 39,235 


— ee 


391 686 


Ireland. 
Rank and file. Cavalry, - ~ . ° 10,277 
Infantry, = - . - 64,756 
Officers and SuPalterns, - - - - 7 908 


TotaL VOLUNTEERS, = 474,627 
Army of Reserve, - - - . © $4,162 
Militia, . - - - - - - 83,840 








Total purely defensive force, - 592,629 


Army of the line,—rank and file, : 150,000 
Navy—Sailors and royal marines, - - 100,094 
Army in India, - - - - - 160,000 

1,002,723 


Besides the ofticers and subalterns of the army of the 
line, the crews of privateers, &c. &c. 

It was not merely this great force, but the spirit which 
was evinced by the fact of half a million of men laying 
aside, for a time, their ordinary occupations, to repel the 
invader, that changed the Councilsof Buonaparte, and made 
him direct the torce he had assembled, for the conquest 
ot Britain, upon Germany. But if any invasion, as the 
Tories would try to make us believe, is impending, we ask 
where is the force to repel the invader ? Where is the half 
million of volunteers, or even militia? Nowhere. Thearis- 
tocracy have so managed matters, that neither volunteers 
nor militiamen are to be trusted. Instead of the militia, 
a constitutional force, we are to have a ‘* rural police,” 
a gendarmerie in each county, commanded by Bow 
Street officers. And the new police will soon be armed 
and drilled like soldiers: in short, an army in blue, as 
they have long been in France and Ireland, Being paid 
out of the county funds ; and under the command of the 
aristocracy ; they will be increased from time to time, and 
will, ere long, be used to check all expression of public 
feeling disagreeable to the higher classes, The existing 
state of things in this country isa direct incentive to in- 
vasion, unless the People, of themselves, shew that spirit 
which the aristocracy have used, for many years, every 
etiort to crush. 





SCOTLAND. 

ArrempT To Limit THE Ricut or Votine ror M&M 
BERS OF PARLIAMENT IN SCOTLAND.—As little notice has 
been taken by the press of a bill lately brought into Par- 
liament, by the Lord Advocate, Lord John Russell, and 
Mr Fox Maule, which will materially limit the right o 
voting in Scotland, we beg to direct attention to its prip- 
cipal provisions :—l, County voters are not to be regi* 
tered, unless they have resided in the county, or im 4 
royal or Parliamentary burgh within the same, for 4 
period of not less than three months preceding the last 
day of July of this or any future year, 2. By the Re- 
form Act in burghs, the true owners of premises within 
the burgh, and resident therein, or wi/hin seven males 
thereof, were entitled to vote, though net actually re 
dent within the burgh ;* but this is altered, and the g¥4 
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jification of having, for six months, a place of business 
within the Parliamentary limits of the burgh, at which 
the claimants have attended personally, is added, where 
the voter is not actually resident in the burgh, but only 
within seven miles thereof. 3. Liferenters are disquali- 
fied unless the liferent is acquired or constituted by in- 
heritance, marriage, marriage settlement, mortis causa 
disposition, or by appointment to some place or office. 
Now, it will be observed that a very common manner of 
taking a title to subjects of small value, in order to save 
expense, is to the purchaser in liferent and his son in fee ; 
but a person holding such a title will in fature be 
disqualified, 3, Joint tenants in counties are not to be 
registered, unless they have participated in the profits 
for twelve months previously to the last day of July. 
4. Owners in counties must be infeft, under the excep- 
tions in clause 2, By this provision, an expense which 
may be unnecessary is thrown in the way of persons 
claiming to be registered. 6. All feu-duties, ground. 





annual, or other consideration, which the claimant may be 
bound to pay or give as a condition of his right, must 
be deducted from the annual value of £10, which, of itself, | 
qualified a voter by the Retorm Act, 7. But here is, per- | 
haps, the most important clause, and which will necessarily 
lead to an intolerable scrutiny into the state of every man’s 
affairs in the Registration Courts :—*‘* No person shall here- 
after be entitled to be registered, or continued on the 
roll, in any county, city, burgh,” &c., if the objector can 
prove that the premises in virtue of which he claims are 
not of the clear annual value of £10, “ after deduction 
of any liferent, however acquired or constituted, and also 
after deduction of any annuity or interest of any debt 
heritably secured on such lands, houses, fea-duties, or other 
heritable subjects,” and of the interest of any sum for which 
decree of adjudication against the lands, &c. shall have been 
obtained, 8, Provides that voters in counties may be 
enrolled, though not occupying the same premises in the 
county for the whole year, ‘This is a very proper pro- 
vision; but why is it not extended to burghs ? 9. In all 
cases, where the price or consideration stipulated fur the 
acquisition of any premises shall be secured, in whole 
or in part, over such premises, in any manner whatever, 
whether verbally or in writing, and whether at the time 
of the acquisition or afterwards, or if the claimant shall 
not be in the real bona fide posssession of the premises, 
the claimant to be enroljed shall be rejected, and if the 
toter be enrolled, shall be struck off the roll at any re- 
gistration. This clause would have the effect of striking 
off the roll all the fictitious and nominal voters now on 
it, and prevent the creation of more of such votes, Such 
4 provision would never have been proposed had not the 
Whigs found themselves foiled at their own weapons by 
the Tories, and will, therefore, not pass the House of 
Lords, if it should get through the Commons—an exceed- 
ingly doubttul matter ; so that there is every likelihood, 
unless the voice of the country be raised, that the ob- 
jectionable clauses of the bill will be allowed to pass, 
while the only one in defence of which anything can be 
said, will be rejected. If this bill pass, the Scotch consti- 
tuency will, in a few years, be greatly diminished, This 
bill will, in trath, tell almost as severely on Scotland as 
the Registration Bill of Lord Stanley will do on Ireland, 
What good reason can be given, why merely because a 
property is divided into liferent and fee, neither one nor 
the other, nor both joined, should have the right of vot- 
mg’ So far from the right of voting being taken from 
literenters in counties, it should be given to liferenters 
and fiars jointly in burghs, or to one or other of them. 
It the heritable debts affecting a property are to be de- 
ducted, which can only be on the ground that the credi- 
‘or has the most material interest, then surely heritable 
Creditors should be entitled to vote. The only way to 
Temedy the evils which it is attempted by this bill to re- 
move, is to extend the franchise. We have good reason 
\o believe that a large body of the Chartists would now 
Willingly accept of Household Suffrage; and we hope 
that the middle classes, now that the Reform Act has 
Veen proved to be completely abortive, will commence, 
in right good earnest, an agitation for the extension of 
bhe right of voting. 
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Court or Session.—The diminution of the busi- 
ness of the Court is very remarkable, when it is con- 
sidered that that of the Court of Chancery, in England, 
has nearly doubled of late years, and a bill has, in conse- 
quence, been brought into Parliament to appoint two 
additional Vice-Chancellors. Yet the proceedings in 
that Court seem still more tedious, and are, cer- 
tainly, much more expensive than in our Supreme 
Court. The Lord Chancellor stated lately, in the 
House of Lords, that “taking the first forty causes 
set down for hearing before the Vice-Chancellor, it 
would be found that, in all these causes, after they haa 
been completed, and after all the evidence had been ex. 
amined, three years must elapse before a suitor had a 
chance of a hearing, and then very few causes were dis- 
posed of without a report, and the suitor had, in this 
case, to wait three years more.” Yet the judges in the 
Court of Chancery sit, not ten hours a-week for sixteen 
weeks, like the Inner House of the Court of Session, but 
thirty hours a-week, for nearly the whole year, There 
is at present property to the amount of no less than forty 
seven miliions in Chancery, and the amoant is annually 
increasing. This state of matters has led to the estab- 
lishment of a law newspaper, named the Woolsack, for 
the purpose of exposing the useless formalities, expense, 
and delay of the courts of law, and particularly of the 
Court of Chancery; and if it be conducted in the same 
spirit, and with the same talent and industry as it has 
commenced with, it cannot fail to produce beneficial! 
effects. It is only by drawing public attention to the 
abuses in the administration of the law that any effectual 
reform will ever be obtained. 


SHERIF FS-SUBSTITUTE,—We are glad to see it cur- 
rently reported, that the salaries of this meritorious class 
of Judges are about to be increased; the lowest to L400 
a-year, the highest to £550, under deduction of £5 for 
every year each shall be in office, less than ten. At pre- 
sent, in some very extensive and populous districts, the 
salary does not exceed £150, without any emolaments 
whatever; but, on the contrary, the Substitutes are ex- 
posed to incidental expenses, such as travelling to the 
circuit town twice a-year, making circuits under the 
Small Debt Act, &c., which the niggardly allowances 
from the Exchequer do not by any means defray. OF 
late years, a great variety of duties have been imposed 
on Sheriffs-Substitute, without any increase of their 
emoluments having taken place, such as holding Registra- 
tion Courts, Small Debt Courts, and so on 3; while, on the 
vther hand, they were prohibited, in 1838, by statute, 
from engaging in various sorts of business, from which 
several of them derived considerable profits, such as con- 
veyancing, acting as factor or chamberlain, being a bank 
agent, or the like, We highly approve of these prohibi- 
tions; but they should have been accompanied by a rise 
of salary, to compensate the loss they occasioned, ‘There 
is another thing, however, which is equally essential to 
render the Sheriffs-Substitute independent as a rise 
of salary: they ought to be appointed, not by the She- 
riffs-Depute, but by the Crown, and ought not to be re- 
movable at pleasure, but hold their offices for life, or 
during good behaviour, like every other Judge in the 
country. ‘Till 1858, the Sheriffs-Depute had the power 
of dismissing their Substitutes at pleasure ; and several in- 
stances have occurred, during the last forty years, where 
this power has been exercised in the most capricious and 
tyrannical manner: for example, in one case, an excellent 
Sheriff-Substitute was dismissed, merely because he hap- 
pened to be a Whig; while the Depute, who came to be 
appointed over him, was a keen Tory. In 1838, a 
slight check was given to this arbitrary power, by mak- 
ing the consent of the Lord President and Lord Justice- 
Clerk necessary to a dismissal; but this is not enough. 
In truth, we have often expressed our opinion—and the 
more we consider the matter the more we are convinced 
—that the office of Sheriff-Depute should be abolished. 
Generally speaking, it is a sinecure; and it corrupts the 
whole Bar, by attaching all its Members to one or other 
of the dominant factions, How this happens, can easily 
be explained. Although the Members of the Faculty of 
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Advocates amount te 45@ in number, not more than 200 
of them are resident in Edinburgh, of whom, probably, 
150 walk the boards of the Outer-House pretty regu- 
larly. Of these, not more than sixty earn, from all pro- 
fessional sources, £200 a-year and upwards; and the 
whole professional emoluments of the Faculty, (exclu- 
sive of Sheriff-Deputeships,) do not exceed £40,000 
a-year. Now, there are no less than thirty Sheriffs-De- 
pute, the appointment of whom is in the Crown; and, 
by a Parliamentary return, it has been shewn that, in 
salaries and emoluments, they receive, among them, 
£15,728 a-year for doing little or nothing; none except 


two of them being bound to reside in their counties, but, | 
on the contrary, being expected and encouraged to attend | 


the Courts in Edinburgh, and practise their profession 
there. Besides the above large sum, they have the exclu- 


sive patronage of about fifty Sheriff-Substituteships, so | 
that the office is a most desirable one ; and hence—to say | 


nothing of other numerous appointments in the hands of 


the Government of the day—the explanation of the ser- | 
| the turnips are making little progress, and are not likely 


vility of the Bar to the aristocratic factions, OF the 
above £15,728, at least £13.000 may be considered not 
only as sheer waste of the People’s money, but as the 


wages of corrupting one of the best educated and most | 
influential bodies of men in Scotland, and of enabling | 
the Government—Whig or Tory as it may be—to tax | 
_ from other quarters are not more favourable, as the fol. 


and tyrannize over the People. it is remarkable to us 
that the pernicious nature of the office of Sheriff-Depure, 
and the unconstitutional principle of allowing Sheriffs- 


Substitute to be removed at pleasure, have not long ago | 
the hay crop is still suffering. Fifeshire, (July 16.)— 


been pointed out and denounced ; for We are not aware 


that any one but ourselves Las ever adverted to the sub- | 
ject. As, however, we were the first to draw attention | 


to the inadequate payment of the Substitutes, and as our 
remarks appear to have been of some benefit, we hope 
that equal success will attend our denunciation of the 
worse than sinecure office of Sheriff-Depute, 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


The accounts from all the manufacturing districts con- 


tinue as untavourable as ever, and there appears no early | 


prospect of the arrival of more prosperous times, 
The following account of the appalling state of Birming- 
ham may be taken as a specimen :— 


The oldest, most extensive, and respectable merchants, | 


manufacturers, and traders, concur in representing the 
present depression as unprecedented in their experience, 
Ten thousand applications, by working men and women, 
for free passages to Australia, have been made and refused 
within the last two months, at one emigration office in the 
town. Between twenty and thirty good houses and re- 
tail shops are untenanted in three ot the principal streets, 
and thousands of middle and sniall rented houses are un- 


occupied in every part of the borough. The walls are | 


literally covered daily with auction bills, and a purchaser 
can hardly be found for either leasehold or freehold pro- 
perty. The brokers’ shops are crammed with goods pur- 
chased at half the cost price. The pawnbrokers, being 
completely stocked, retuse any except what are termed 
best pledges. Thousands of mechanics are living on half 


wages, thousands on quarter wages; and numbers of , 


creatures are sustained by means known only to the Al- 
mighty himself. Upwards of three hundred applications 
were made to the Gloucester Railway Company, for si- 
tuations as guards, &c., within the last month. The poor- 
rate is doubled, and numbers are leaving their houses to 
escape paying it. All is gloomy, and no one can see a 
prospect of improvement. 

At Paisley, the greatest distress prevails among the 
hand-loom weavers; and from an inquiry it appears that 
eighty heads of families had been without work for several 
weeks, and their families suffering the greatest privations. 


attributed to the Corn Laws, and to the competition to 


which we are now exposed by foreigners; but the people of | 
Birmingham believe that to the state of the currency is | 
to be attributed a great part of the evil. It is under- 
stood that the Committee of the House of, Commons on 
that subject will not report this session, but will merely 
Jay on the table of the House the minutes of the evidence 





they have taken. It is said that that evidence containg 
much important information, and its publication is looked 
forward to, in many quarters, with much interest, 
AGRICULTURE, 

The weather throughout the three kingdoms, except in 
a small part of the south east of England, has been y. 
unfavourable for the crops, very few days having passed 
without falls of rain, and the temperature being unusy. 
ally low for the season, In this city the thermometer 
has very seldom been higher than sixty in the shade 
during the warmest days, and, at night, has sometimes 
fallen eight or ten degrees lower. In this neighbourhood 
the crops, generally, are looking worse than we have 
seen them fur many years. Wheat and barley are weakly 
and thin on the ground, and the ears are small. The 
constant wet and cold has stopped the growth of the 
oats; and, generally speaking, that crop is now (20th 
July) only beginning to get into ear, The potato crop 
has, in some instances, failed, and been ploughed up ; 


to grow with any vigour till we have dry weather, with 
more heat. The hay crop is deficient in quantity, and 
has been much injured in quality by the continual raing, 
Not much of it has been yet got up into ricks, and very 
little carried to the stack yard. The most recent accounts 


lowing quotations testify :—Stirlingshire, (July 16,)— 
The oat crop is at a stand still, there being little per- 
ceptible difference on it for the last fortnight. Much of 


Haymaking is proceeding slowly ; only a few fields can 
boast of hay-cocks. Turnips, generally, shew a good 
braind ; but do not get rapidly out of the reach of the 
flea-beetle, which is very prevalent, Potatoes look well 
generally. Ferfarshire, (July 14.)—Serious fears are 
entertained by our agviculturists at the continuance of 


| the wet and cold, Loss-shire, (July 15, )——The corn crops 


appear to be of great bulk, and are in au ordinary scale 
of advancement. Early Swedish turnips have, in many 
instances, been cut off by the fly. The hay-crop is 
light. Sutherland.—The crops look well, but back ward. 


| Caithness.——The oats are excellent; but barley and bear 


do not look well. Liverpool, (July 14.)—For 100 
miles around us, and over a great part of Ireland, there 
iy now a great prospect of a late and precarious harvest, 
Hay crops are very light. London.—-The reports of the 
appearance of the wheat, from almost all parts of 
the country, continue unsatisfactory, and it appears 
but too probable that we shall have this year, again, 
ashort yield. The accounts from Ireland are various, 
but taking them all into consid*ration, the inference is, 
that the wheat crop will not be productive.—In several 
markets, the best wheat has reached the war price of 80s. 
a quarter, and, in Edinburgh, the four-pound loaf is now 
selling at tenpence ; but such is the quantity of inferior 
and ijl-dressed grain brought to market, that the general 
average has remained for some time between 67s. and 68s. 
At Haddington, on the 17th July, prices ranged from 


| 78s. to 44s. But wheat of the latter quality ought to be 


exciuded from the general average, which regulates the 
duty on importation, for it is totally unfit for the food of 
man, Onthe whole, however, we do not think it is to 


| be regretted that the prospect of the harvest is unfavour- 


able, for a bad crop will give an additional impetus to the 
agitation for the Repeal of the Corn and Provision Laws. 
Owing to the depressed state of trade, very little business 
has been done at the wool fairs, At the Inverness fair, 
commencing on the 9th July, and ending on the I1th, 


and at which sales from £150,000 to £200,000 are an- 
_ nually made, little or no business was done, the wool- 
_ staplers being determined not to make purchases except at 
The cause of the present stagnation in trade is generally | 
_ and the farmers being unwilling to submit to so great 4 


a discount of 20 to 25 per cent. from last year’s prices; 


reduction. Sheep of all kinds, on the other hand, 
well, and brought much the same prices as last year. At 
the Perth Fair, held on the 14th, the demand for wool was 
greater, and a considerable quantity was sold, princi 

to Scotch manufacturers. 
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